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THE LAWS CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Tue injuries of women have long 
been a standing subject of com- 
plaint and animadversion. Woman's 
rights will never grow into a popular 
agitation, yet woman’s wrongs are 
always picturesque and attractive. 
They are indeed so good to make 
novels and poems about, so telling 
as illustrations of patience and gentle- 
ness, that we fear any real redress 
of grievances would do more harm 
to the literary world than it would 
do. good to the feminine. We speak 
with a very serious and well-meaning 
pamphlet* on the subject before us 
—no impassioned statement of per- 
sonal wrongs, but a quiet summary 
of real laws and positive (apparent]} 
injustices. We have no desire, for 
our own part, to throw ridicule upon 
any temperate and well-considered 
movement of real social ameliora- 
tion; but words and terms are un- 
chancy things to deal with, and half 
the quarrels in the world come from 
different interpretations. put by dif- 
ferent people on the same phrase- 
ology. . These laws which concern 
women do not seem at the first 

lance either just or cpuplinentory- 

t the first glance, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the masculine law- 
maker has made use of his ad- 
vantages for the enslavement of 


his feebler companion. Mrs. Brown. 
ing’s 
Boomane toon nase the howe 

appears, in fact, a real condition, 
when we glance at the surface and 
outside of the question ; and we are 
disposed, in immediate indignation, 
to break a lance upon the grand ab- 
stract tyrant, Man, who keeps this 
rincess in a perpetual dungeon. 

et let us pause a moment. The 
law may be unnecessarily particu- 
lar; but are its opponents upon just 
grounds ? 

We have small faith, for our own 
part, in what is called class legisla- 
tion, and smallest faith of allin that 
species of class legislation which 
could make the man an intentional 
and voluntary oppressor of the wo- 
man. This idea, that the two por- 
tions of human kind are natural an- 


tagonists to each other, is, to our . 


thinking, at the very outset, a mon- 
strous and unnatural idea. The very 
man who made the laws which send 
“ women sobbing out of sight,” had 
not only a wife, whom we may cha- 
ritably suppose he was glad of a 
legal argument for tyrannising over, 
but doubtless such things as sisters 
and daughters, whom he could have 
no desire to subject to the tyranny 
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of other men. There is no man in 
existence so utterly separated from 
one-half of his fellow-creatures as to 
be able to legislate against them in 
the interests of his own sex. No 
official character whatever can make 
so absurd and artificial a distinction. 
Let us vindicate, in the first instance, 
the law and the law-maker. It is 
possible that the poor may legislate 
against the rich, or the rich against 
the poor, but to make such an an- 
tagonism between men and wo- 
men is against all reason and all 
nature. 

This is the first grand mistake of 
@ movement which certainly has 
the appearance of justice on its side. 
The laws which govern human inter- 
course are for the most part only 
fixed and arbitrary demonstrations 
of natural rights and necessities; and 
it is taking altogether false ground 
to interpret them by motives of petty 
jealousy, such as a particular man 
might entertain towards his wife, 
but which men in general never 
have entertained, nor can entertain, 
towards the abstract Woman. This 
is the very vanity of reasoning—fal- 
lacious and untrustworthy in its first 

inning. 

f this antagonism is not true of 
man and woman in the abstract, 
how much less true is it of the par- 
ticular relationship of man and wife. 
It is no fallacy of the law to say that 
these two are one person; it is a 
mere truism of nature. Let us grant 
that in most cases they have their dif- 
ferences; that they do a little private 
fighting quietly under their own roof 
on various domestic occasions; that 
Elysian harmony and content is by no 
means a prevailing atmosphere even 
in the happiest households—yet our 
proposition, remains unaltered, Mar- 
rying is like dying—as distinct, as 
irrevocable, as complete. In mo- 
ments of excitement, in the flush of 
injury, real or supposed, or under the 
intolerable sting of injustice, we may 
chafe and strain at the chain that 
binds us; but sober thought and 
cooler temper say what the law 
says, with a deep and silent empha- 
sis stronger than the law. The 
“marriage of true minds” may be 
as rare as it. is lofty and fortunate. 
The marriage of interests, hopes, and 
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purposes is universal. The more in- 
dependent husband and wife are of 
each other, the less sure is the basis 
of society. We desire no injustice 
to women ; we are reluctant even to 
shut out from hope of redress those 
desperate exceptional cases which 
oceur now and then to prove barbar- 
ism and injustice in every law; but 
no considerate and unbiassed mind 
can omit to perceive that legislation 
for the exceptional cases, if it were 
possible, would be at once foolish 
and wrong. It is true that most of 
us have outgrown the utilitarian 
principle which held “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” 
for the chief article of its system ; 
but it is impossible to outgrow 
those general principles of nature of 
which the law is but a distinct and 
authoritative exposition. Nor can 
we accept individual hardship in a 
dozen or in a hundred cases as suffi- 
cient motive for the alteration of a 
rule which regulates the fate of mil- 
lions, which is no invented tyranny, 
but which, to a plain and visible ar- 
rangement of nature, pronounces its 
emphatic Amen! 

For all the laws complained of as 
affecting women concern themselves 
with women married ; women un- 
married are under no humiliations 
of legal bondage. It is the wife, and 
not the woman, whose separate exist- 
ence the law denies. This is a fiction 
in one sense, but not in another; in 
one point of view, a visible piece of 
nonsense ; in another, an infallible 
truth. It is hard to enter upon this 
subject without falling into the au- 
thoritative hardness of legal phrase- 
ology, or the sweet jargon of poetic 
nonsense, on one side or the other. 
“ The wife loses her rights as a single 
woman, and her existence is entirely 
absorbed in that of her husband,” 
says this Brief Summary in Plain 
Language of the formal law. .“ His 
house she enters,” says the poet, 


me guardian angel o’er his life presid- 
in 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares di- 
viding. 


The one utterance is somewhat humi- 
liating, the other unquestionably 
retty; and both fail of the truth. 

wyer and Poet alike survey the 
surface and external aspect of the 
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question—common experience pro- 
nounces a fuller verdict. This ques- 
tion, of all others, is a question which 
cannot be decided by individual cases 
—and we are all perfectly aware 
that, as a general principle, the wife 
is the husband quite as much as the 
husband is the wife. In truth and 
in nature—with the reality of sober 
fact and without romancing—these 
two people set. their hands to it, 
that they are no longer two people, 
but one person, And let us not sup- 
pose that, in considering any social 
question, we have to consider princi- 
ally a succession of sensitive and 
igh-spirited individual tempera- 
ments or states of exalted feeling. 
No law can suffice to baulk of their 
natural portion of misery those sus- 
ceptible personages who are alive to 
every touch of possible offence. The 
broad general principle crushes over 
them, regardless of their outcries. 
Common law and rule take no cog- 
nisance of feelings excited and hero- 
ical. We grant it is sometimes un- 
just to judge the chance Edwin and 
Angelina, as it is right to judge the 
Johns and the Marys of po et 
existence; but how much more un- 
just to fit our regulations to the 
chance case instead of to the ordi- 
nary! We can come to no true and 
safe conclusion upon a matter so 
delicate and personal as this, without 
carefully discriminating between the 
common and the uncommon. No law 
of human origin can reach every pos- 
sible development of human temper 
and organisation ; injured wives and 
unhappy husbands are accidents un- 
curable by law; and it would be al- 
most as wise to legislate for the race, 
on the supposition that every mem- 
_ ber of it had a broken leg, as on 
the more injurious hypothesis that 
ha i oppression, and injustice, 
ek within the heart of every 
ome, 


Let us not enter upon the tender 
question of mental inferiority. Every 
individual woman, we presume, is 
perfectly easy on her own account 
that she at least is not remarkably 
behind her masculine companions ; 
and so long as this is the case, we 
need fear no grand duel between the 
two halves of creation. But ev 
man and every woman knows, 


wi 
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the most absolute certainty, thatea 
qhousehold divided against itself can- 
not stand. It is the very first prin- 
ciple of domestic existence. In all 
this great world, with all its myriads 
of creatures, it is vain to think of 
forming a single home unless it is 
built upon this foundation. One in- 
terest and one fortune is an indispen- 
sable necessity. The. constitution of 
the household is more entirely repre- 
sentative than even that glorious 
constitution of which we all have 
heard so much, and which keeps our 
ship of state afloat. The man is the~ 
natural representative of his wife in 
one set of duties—the wife is the 
natural representative of the husband 
in another; and if any one will tell 
us that the nursery is less important 
than the Exchange, or that it is a 
more dignified business to vote for a 
county member than to regulate a 
Christian honsehold, we will grant 
that the woman has an inferior range 
of duty. Otherwise, there is a per- 
fect balance between the two mem- 
bers of this one person. In this view 
—and we defy the most visionary 
champion of abstract female rights 
to disprove that this is the ordinary 
rule of common society—it is a mere 
trick of words to say that the woman 
loses her existence, and is absorbed 
in her husband. Were it so in reality 
—and were it indeed true, “ that the 
poor rivulet loseth her- name, is car- 
ried and recarried with her new asso- 
ciate, beareth no sway, th 
nothing”—then would the question 
of female inferiority be fairly proved 
and settled once for all. Mighty in- 
deed must be the Titanic current of 
that soul which could receive one 
whole human being, full of thoughts, 
affections, and emotions, into its tide, 
and yet remain uncoloured and un- 
changed. There is no such monster 
of a man, and no such nonentity of 
& woman, in ordinary life. Which of 
us does not carry our wife’s thoughts 
in our brain, and our wife’s likings 
in our heart, with the most innocent 
unconsciousness that they are not 
our own original property? And 
how vain is the reasoning which 
goes upon any other premises, In 
act, this agitation is only defensible 
when it deals with matter of prac- 
tice; it has no principle to carry in 
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its front—for the only true rule of 

iage remains unimpugnable ; 
and if it is either a legal or a poetic 
fiction to call man and wife one per- 
son, then all sacredness, purity, and 
noble sentiment, departs from the 
bond between them. 

It may be said that this sacred 
and entire union is not to be made 
by law: True; yet undoubtedly 
these very restrictions, harsh and’ ar- 
bitrary, which “ absorb the existence” 
of the wife in that of the husband, 
help towards this consummation. 
Let. us not mistake. The law has 
nothing to do with that union of 
souls and sympathies of which lovers 
dream; butit has to do with the com- 
mon security, the peace of families, 
the safe foundation of the social 
world. Rash enough at all times are 
the young entrants into this irre- 
vocable bond; painful enough often 
is the breaking-in of two impetuous 
and impatient spirits to the common 
yoke of life; and love itself is irri- 
table and headstrong—the greatest 
mischief-maker in the world. Before 
the threshold of this uncertain house 
stands the law, barring all exit. For 
the interests of society, and for the 
comfort of the commonwealth, this 
authoritative voice says it is impos- 
sible. The nomadic principle has al- 
ready too much sway over our social 
arrangements ; here it cannot enter. 
The business of a righteous and ra- 
tional law is not to provide facilities 
for escaping, but to rivet and enforce 
the claims of that relationship upon 
which all society is founded. It is 
not. possible to permit those who 
have once been man and wife to go 
forth to the world separate units, 
uninjured by the failure of so vital 
an experiment. All purity, all cer- 
tainty, all the sober and steadfast 
continuance which is the heart and 
strength of a vegas ¥ oa perilled by 
such a possibility. e law compels 
no one, either man or woman, to 
enter into this perilous estate of mar- 
riage; but, being once within it, it 
is the law’s first duty to hedge this 
important territory round with its 
strongest and highest barriers. The 
justice which means an equal divi- 
sion of rights has no place between 
those two persons whom natural po- 
liey as well as Divine institution 
teach us to consider asone, It seems 
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a harsh saying, but it is a true one— 
Justice cannot be done between them ; 
their rights are not to be divided; 
they are beyond the reach of all or- 
dinary principles of equity. In the 
event of a disjunction between the 
father and the mother, the wife and” 
the husband, you must choose which 
of them you shall be just to; for it 
is impossible to do justice to both. 

For it is not the. question of the 
wife’s earnings or the wife’s property 
which lies nearest the heart of this 
controversy: there are the children 
living witnesses of the undividable- 
ness of the parents. You give their 
custody to the husband. It is a 
grievous and sore injustice to the 
mother who bore them. But let us 
alter the case. Let the wife have 
the little ones, and how does the 
question stand? The ground is 
changed, but the principle is the 
same. Still injustice, hard, unna- 
tural, and pitiless; still wrong, griev- 
ous and inexcusable. The native 
right of father and of mother is as 
equal as it is inseparable, and we see 
no mode of deciding between them, 
save that expedient of King Solo- 
mon’s, which it would be hard to put 
in practice. The law is unjust in 
this particular. What else can the 
law be? True, it might choose the 
wife, the weaker of the two, as the 
object of its favour, but that would 
not be less unjust ; and while we are 
totally at a loss to comprehend how 
a husband could separate his chil- 
dren from their mother, it is quite as 
difficult, by all the principles of na- 
tural justice, to understand how these ° 
saine children could be taken from 
their father by means of the wife. 
Where is the justice ?—which is the 
arrangement of equity? If we ad- 
mit the principle of selecting one of 
the parties for special consideration, 
there is no more to be said upon the 
subject, for the husband’s rights are 
quite as valid as those of the wife; 
but abstract justice in this matter, 
which is the most important of all, 
is a clear impossibility. - 

And this consideration seems to 
us potent enough to swallow up 8 
thousand lesser grievances. Of what 
importance are the inferior laws 
which straiten the hands of a mar- 
ried woman, and restrain her from 
independent. action, when this one 
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unalterable law of nature stands at 
the root of all? The law can give 
back to the disappointed wife her 
chattels real, because the law took 
them from her. The law can secure 
to the separated woman an unques- 
Nionable right to her own earnings; 
but the law cannot secure to her her 
children. Nature has not made her 
their sole possessor. God has not 
given to the mother a special and pe- 
culiar claim. It is hard, but it is 
true. The law might confer upon 
her the right to bereave her husband 
of this dearest possession, as it now 
gives him the right io bereave her; 
but the law can only, by so doing, 
favour one unfair claim to the disad- 
vantage of another; for in this mat- 
ter right and justice are impossible. 
Women, as popular opinion goes, 
are more patient by nature, more 
capable of quiet endurance and pas- 
sive fortitude, than men. It may be 
80; but women are not patient of in- 
justice. This is, indeed, of all trials 
the most intolerable to a nature sen- 
sitive and delicate; and we are glad 
to suppose that it is the fancied sting 
of wrong rather than any inherent 
weakness which makes the number 
of complaining wives so much larger 
than that of complaining husbands; 
for the general mass of women are, 
we are sorry to say, as actual demon- 
stration proves, no more angelical 
than their ruder companions; and bad 
‘wives are probably very near as com- 
mon as: bad husbands, though the 
man makes so much less noise about 
it. This being the case, it seems to 
us the best policy of all to show the 
inadequacy of that merely human and 
limited instrument, the law, to settle 
those delicate questions which most 
particularly concern women. For 
our own part, the idea of a woman 
ing, as we are told “she may, 
if she please, marry,” in France, ‘ un- 
der the régime de séparation de corps 
ot de biens,” seems the most miserable 
and revolting of bargains—a hundred 
more humiliating to woman- 
kind than such “loss of personal exist- 
ence” as is undergone by 8 common 
English wife; and we do not sup- 
pose the women of this empire are at 
all to embrace such an ex- 
pedient for their own enfranchise- 
ment. What can the law do? It 
can give a woman a right to her own 
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property. So far well. It cannot 
give a woman a right to her own 
children, by far her dearest and most 
precious possession; for the laws of 
natural justice are a thousand times 
more absolute than the laws of man. 
What is to be done under these cir- 
cumstances? Are we to claim from 
our legislators that they should take 
an unjust power from the husband 
to give it to the wife; or must we 
come to the conclusion, that God, 
who thus makes it impossible to do 
justice to both, settles thereby, with 
an absolute certainty far more em- 
phatic than any human legislation, the 
undividable interests of these two 
whom man cannot put asunder? 
This seems to us the true turning- 
point of the whole question; and it 
is one which cannot be settled 

any compromise. These children— 
this child—which is the father’s 
share, and which the mother’s? Who 
can divide them? For our own 
part, we can perceive no equitable 
arrangement, no possibility of jus- 
tice; and until this delicate point is 
settled, there is little effectual ground 
for legislation, as far as we can per- 
ceive, in the laws which concern 
women. If a woman must, by all 
the inevitable rules of nature, marry, 
when she marries, for life and death 
then the defences of the law are of 
little use and small importance, sinee 
it is alike her duty and her advan- 
tage to identify herself entirely with 
her husband. If this is not an ab- 
solute necessity—if the will or wish 
of either party can put these two 
asunder—then any legislation on the 
subject must be sharp and trenchant, 
dividing all those subtle bonds with 
one keen unwavering blow. And in 
that case, the children—poor little 
hapless waifs, astray and shelterless! 
—should be the children of the State. 
It is unjust that the husband should 
take them from the wife; unjust 
that the wife should secure them 
from the husband. This great cold 
law, if it does anything in the mat- 
ter, must step in arbitrarily with its 
impartial and even-handed supre- 
macy; éither both must retain or 
both must relinquish the rights of 
nature. We see no. other expedient 
in the case. Hitherto it has been 
the policy of the law to make the 
separation of married persons as near 
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ibility as law could make 

1 it is necessary to change these 
principles of action—if progress and 
Civilisation, the power of women to 
labour for themselves, and the safety 
and certain protection which an im- 
proved state of society confers upon 
them, make it needful to loose the 
absolute fixedness of this one special 
bond, let it be done as absolutely. 
For the law has no bowels of com- 
ion, and no capacity for consider- 

the heartbreak of individual 
agony. Let the man and the wo- 
man part as they met, solitary and 
<7 ne persons; let the unhappy 
children, fatherless and motherless, 
become the children of the State. 
This is justice. Let whoso will, seek 
for this barren and miserable conclu- 
sion; but let no impassioned woman, 
no man indignant and chivalric, fall 
ignorantly, in a blind and generous 
fervour, upon this stern alternative. 
Look at it—this is justice ; otherwise, 
on either side there’can be nothing 


but wrong. 

It may be asked, with reason 
enough, however, why these restric- 
tions are so entirely laid upon wo- 
man—why, in every branch of the 
subject, it is the woman who goes to 
the wall—and why the harsh regula- 
tions of the law are always against her, 
and never in her favour? Perhaps 
this very fact is the best demonstra- 
tion possible of the entire and con- 
scious inadequacy of the law to deal 
With this matter. The man and the 
woman alike give up their natural 
fights and independence when they 
marry, and the law can only recog- 
nise the public representative, the 
acknowledged head of the house. 
Everything is his—his own earnings 
~—her earnings—the property of both. 
Happy husband! unfortunate wife! 
Yet, in spite of this extraordina 
eee of superiority, let us as 

ow the actual matter stands. Oan 
the law protect the honest husband’s 
income from the extravagances of 
the wasteful wife? Can the man, 
into whose existence his wife is 
absorbed, prevent that wife, if she be 
s0 minded, from bringing him to 
ruin? No. The laws are all in his 
favour—he is intrenched and built 
about with legislation, yet is as com- 
pletely at the mercy of a bad wife as 
& woman is at that of a bad hus- 


an im 
it. 
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band. Bad husbands and bad wives 
will be in this world, we are afraid, 
so long as evil people are in the hu- 
man race; but the remedies do not 
lie in the hands of the legislature. 
The fate of those ill-advised friends 
who mediate between married people 
is proverbial; and the law, when it 
takes up the same 7é/e, will meet no 
better fate. For this reserved and 
separated territory is beyond the 
reach of law-making; and the only 
true business of legislation in reality 
seems to be, either to prevent any 
one overleaping the barriers, or to 
make one distinct, bold, terrible road, 
by which those who cannot endure 
may, at peril of their lives, escape. 
And this can only be done, so far 
as our judgment goes, by holding 
these two individuals strictly and 
solely as two, and putting out of 
question altogether the children, who 
cannot be divided. Let the State, 
a cold but not forsaking parent, take 
up into its own sole keeping the in- 
nocent third party in the domestic 
quarrel, and then let the husband 
and wife, unmarried and_ separate, 
go upon their desolate and solitary 
way. Few would choose this despe- 
rate remedy; so much the better; 
for even did we legislate, with the 
most merciful unfairness, for the 
benefit of the injured wife, we sould 
not desire that many injured wives 
should take advantage of our legisla- 
tion. There are cases desperate 
enough to choose even such an out- 
let as this; and we would gladly find 
some smoother way for the poor 
souls who have made disastrous 
shipwreck of all their hope and all 
their fortune. But the law is limited, 
human, and fallible, knowing no me- 
thod of unveiling motives or search- 
ing hearts. We can conceive of no- 
thing full enough and varied enough 
to reach every case of hardship. In- 
deed, we find it hard to see how the 
law can at all deal with the excep- 
tional instances, for which it would 
be right to break the common rule; 
but we protest against the fool- 
ish and mischievous fallacy of plac- 
ing the exceptional in the place of 
the common. The great majority 
of Englishwomen know nothing of 
these laws, and are entirely unmoved 
by their ‘action; and of those who 
are aware of them, 4 still greater 
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majority resent the language of the 
law more than they feel its injuries. 
Now and then a case occurs of 
‘ such urgent and unmistakable hard- 
ship, that reasonable people are mov- 
ed by their indignation beyond the 
reach of reason. But when we come 
back to the practical question, “ What 
can we do?” we wait in vain for an 
answer. There have been wives op- 
pressed beyond all powers of endur- 
ance—insulted, wronged, tortured 
with ingenious villany. What are 
we to do? Authorise a committee 
of good husbands to shoot the scoun- 
drel? Leave him to the tender mer- 
cies of a jury of good wives? These 
are methods of cure, simple and feas- 
ible; but to enact a sweeping and 
universal law, charging all these 
honest men, who are innocent even 
of domestic insubordination, with the 
oppression of their wives, and the 
enslaving of women, is a different 
matter; for society, indeed, must take 
8 very long step in advance, before 
the general British mind can be im- 
pressed with the idea that there is 
any injustice to women in the fact, 
that the husband is the sole legal and 
public representative of all the inte- 
rests of the wife. All the present law 
goes upon this idea, that the two 
are one—that each represents the 
other, the man bearing the ruder 
brunt of external life in lawful and 
equal balance of the woman’s peculiar 
risksand dangers. With this explana- 
tion, the most high-spirited woman 
may be content to bow her neck to 
the apparent bondage. We do not 
remember to have heard any com- 

laint on the part of a husband that 

is wife considered as her own all 
his property; and public opinion 
would very speedily decide upon the 
character of the man who was ca- 
pable.of such an outery. Why, then, is 
it more bearable when the complaint 
is made by the wife? 

As for protection in matters of 
money, this is as easy a question to 
settle in words, and as difficult in 
as one could desire. ord 

us 8 property is protected, an 
what. the better is he ¢ Let every- 
thing possible be done to protect the 
property of the wife. Let the law 


ordain. her fortune and her earnings 
as-exclusively her own as if she were 
unm: What. then? 


6 
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posin’ she was tender-hearted ?” 

the jailor of the  Marshalsea, im 
Mr. Dickens’ new book—and the 
honest doubter can find no law to 
fortify him against that most inti- - 
mate of perils. Why, what is mar- 
riage? In all ordinary cases, as 
everybody knows, it is an alliance 
offensive and defensive against’ all 
the world. These two unfortunate 
people are delivered over and given 
up to each other’s influence—left. to 
each other’s mercy. If the man is@ 
brute, he may take his wife’s money, 
rudely, by force of cruelty, physical or 
mental, and he might just as well 
take his wife’s life, and get himself 
hanged once for all so far as public 
opinion goes. But in reality it is 
quite foolish, and a waste of strength, 
to be a brute for such a purpose. If 
he does it lovingly, all the laws in 
the world, all the friends in the worl 
all the panoply of right and perso 
possession, will not save the woman’s 
fortune. Why, men of all complex- 
ions, as everybody knows—men in 
their own persons prudent, self-deny- 
ing, and temperate, and with, so far 
as the law could give it, entire con- 
trol over their own possessions, have 
become poor men at the pleasure of 
a young wife’s caprices. Are women 
more able to resist persuasion? less 
likely to be “ tender-hearted?” or is 
there nothing required but this law 
to make a Spartan heroine of every 
wife? Alas, good dreamer! this 
reasoning will not stand the shock of 
a single working-day. We acknow- 
ledge that, in honour and openness, 
the enactment is null. Let it be 
erased, by all means, from the statute- 
book, and if any woman is a whit the 
better, or any man a morsel the worse, 
we will consent to be written down 
with Dogberry. Bootless and vain 
are these precautions. If it would so- 
lace any wound of feminine pride 
to withdraw the verbal humiliation 
from the laws of the realm, it is a 
very easy and unimportant conces- 
sion; but every one must see at a 
glance how superficial this manner of . 
reformation is, and of how little use 
to the complainants. This ows great 
thing the law cannot do—it cannot 
defend married people from each 
other. It may make certain arbi- 


trary regulations to secure a possible 
disjunction for them in case they will 
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not bear with each other. It cannot 
interpose a shield between the two, 
a determine boundaries > — 
and separate ion. It co 
indeed, in dilenss of all the vied 
of nature, elect the woman as the 
representative. of the family instead 
of the man; but it has no standing- 
ground for both. In every scheme 
of social polity, great or small, a 
house counts for one. This is the 
true original of all government. We 
give a married man a more impor- 
tant standing than an unmarried, 
simply because he is a representative, 
and holds in his hands more interests 
and influences than those which be- 
long exclusively to himself. Nature 
confers this official character upon 
the head of a household, the law 
has no choice but to confirm it, and 
all honest expediency and suitable- 
ness justifies this ordination of God 
and of man. We might certainly, in 
one of our perverse human vagaries, 
change the person while we keep the 
office, and make the wife the legal 
family representative; but really, 
under present circumstances, and 
‘while women retain so much untrans- 
ferable business for their share of the 
world’s labours, we do not see how 
this would mend the question; and 
one head, voice, and representative in 
the public eye the household must 
have. But the law cannot come into 
the heart of the house. Like an evil 
spirit, it must be dragged across the 
reshold, to make injuries bitterer 
and feuds less appeasable. It can 
smite with fiercer swords into the 
hearts of the combatants. It cannot 
end their quarrels, or defend them 
from each other. So long as it makes 
its boundaries outside, and far away, 
it is in its legitimate position; but if 
any one attempts to bring it in to 
off half the rights, half the pos- 
sessions, half the comforts of a house, 
it is a mockery and a delusion. Let 
noone be deceived. By the help of 
the law we can command (sometimes) 
the restoration of stolen goods and 
borrowed money—but we cannot 
command the return of happiness, 
love, or a pure heart. Marrying, 
however m3 young — and the 
oung gentlemen may look upon it— 
oa we can hear the laugh of that 
saucy happy confidence, to which 
heaven send no doubting!—is a solemn 


and perilous experiment. Bridegroom 
and Pride alike enter defenceless 
into their life; no one can come be- 
tween them to help the weakest. 
The law will not let them kill each 
other, and public opinion will not 
permit any very serious mutual wrong; 
but beyond this it’is a fair field and 
no favour. Being ordinary human 
people, with a moderate amount of 
regard for each other, the chances 
are that they speedily amalgamate 
into one, and are as_ indifferent 
about the law as people uncon- 
cerned with its restrictions can be. 
But one of them might be worth- 
less and dishonourable~or one of 
them might be a fool—or one of them 
might be a very demon—such things 
have been, and will be: then there 
follows misery, supreme and hopeless. 
What shall we do? Ory out to hea- 
ven and earth against the injustice 
which makes this bond irrevocable? 
No! There have been bad fathers, bad 
mothers, children heartless and ac- 
cursed; yet none would break the 
general bonds of nature for sake of 
these examples. Not even to redress 
such clamorous wrongs can we put 
the general peace in jeopardy. If 
there is enough elasticity in the law 
to deal at first hand with these parti- 
cular cases, each on its own merits, 
hononr to the law, and good speed ; but 
if we cannot reach them without in- 
fringing upon the general rule, then— 
harsh verdict!——we must leave the 
victims to their fate. 

After all, let us beg everybody to 
observe that there is no injustice—ex- 
cept, perhaps, as involved in the law of 
entail, which touches more than femi- 
nine rights—real or apparent, in the 
laws which concern women. It is 
only wives who are subject to these 
humiliations—women who have ac- 
cepted representatives, and conse- 


quently cannot expect any longer to 


represent themselves. This-is an im- 
portant distinction. “A single wo- 
man,” says the pamphlet before 
“has the saine rights to property an 
to protection from the law as a man.’ 
All the coercion exercised on her must 
be that of influence. She cannot be 
compelled to any but her own 
red nay, she _ a roca 
of not marrying at all, and so, withou 
the least trouble, delivering herself 
from all the threatening perils of legis- 
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lation. We are obliged to say that 
this makes a great difference in the 
matter, for a wife is not simply a wo- 
mam, but an official person, as much 
as her husband—one who has volun- 
tarily accepted certain duties and a 
positive position—and the question is 
put unfairly when this is not recog- 
nised. The whole argument of this 
brochure, however, is one-sided and 
unequal, as every argument must_be 
which discusses words without first 
admitting the spirit and inspiration of 
the same. “It is cruel,” we quote the 
Observations, “when the support of 
the family depends on the joint earn- 
ings of husband and wife, that the 
earnings of both should be in the hands 
of one, and not even in the hands of 
that one who has naturally the strong- 
est desire to promote the welfare of 
the children. All who are familiar 
with the working classes know how 
much suffering and privationis caused 
by the exercise of this right by drunken 
and bad men.” Are we deceived, or 
is this the mere folly we suppose it to 
be? What is the right which brings 
the earnings of the wife into the 
hands of “a drunken and bad man ?” Is 
it the law, or is it the strong hand ?— 
legal authority, or persuasion by force 
or kindness? Do we need to give a 
serious. answer to such a question? 
Labouring people are not solearned 
in the law; and certain are we that 
no charwoman of our acquaintance, 
however induced to give her hard-won 
shillings to her drunken husband, has 
the remotest idea that he has any 
right to them. She gives them be- 
cause he would take them—or she 
gives them for peace—or with the 
forlorn hope of redeeming him by 
kindness; but did she suspect for a 
moment that he had a right to these 
small monies, we have too much con- 
pangs in her native sauinins spirit 
and pugnacity, to sup at one 
single Seer erecl be, vithont a battle, 
surrendered to his hands. No. The 
rascal may punch his wife’s head, or 
carry off her small incomings, but he 
does not believe the one to be a whit 
more lawful than the other. A drunken 
and bad man will swallow up any- 
body’s or everybody’s earnings, if he 
can get them; but our experience of 
the respectable working-c and 
of all the grades above the lower 
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strata of the middle class, establishes 
quite a different principle. It is the 
wife there who is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The husband, honest 
man, has his little sum of pocket- 
money ; the income comes direct and 
undiminished into the careful keeping 
of the household manager. This state 
of things is universal, and “all who 
are familiar with the working classes” 
must acknowledge that it isso, To 
speak of “ compensating women for 
the loss of their moral right to their 
own property and earnings, and for 
the loss of the mental development 
and independence of character gained 
by the possession and? thoughtful ap- 
propriation of money,” is the merest 
nonsense which ever looked like rea- 
son. To whom belongs the “thonght- 
ful appropriation ” of the decent work- 
ing man’s weekly wages?—who is it 
that, with care and forethought, finds 
ever so many frocks and pairs of 
shoes, in the narrow yearly revenue 
of those social grades which are next 
above the working man? Every one 
knows it is the wife, unless the wife 
is proved incapable. Every one is 
aware how entirely the expenditure 
and economy of the house lies in her 
hands. This is no theory of what 
should be, but the absolute matter 
of fact which i#~known to every 
mind which takes the trouble to 
note the common things that lie 
around. 

And, indeed, to tell the truth, wo- 
men are the only born legislators, let 
them complain of their position as 
they will. Only a few hundred of us 
at the best can have a hand, though 
of the smallest, in affairs of State; 


_but to every woman of them all, Paul 


himself, though not much given to 
compliment, gives the right and the 
injunction—“tule the house. Yes ; the 
merest girl, eighteen years old, who, 
half in love and half in fun, dares to 
don the fatal orange-blossom—there 
she is, a child half-an-hour ago, now 
a lawmaker, supreme and absolute; 
and yet most despotic and unconsti- 
tutional of monarchs, you hear them 
weeping over infrin rights and 
powers denied. Oh, inconsistent hu- 
manity !—as if those powers and rights 
were not seated, innate and destrue- 
tible, far away out of the reach.of any 
secondary law! Bh 
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LETTER TO IRENZUS. 


“Now, those who set their hearts upon this science ~ chase) shall reap many per 4 
for they shall both gain for their bodies s healthy ha 


it, and improve their seeing and their 


hearing, and delay the coming on of old age ; and it is an excellent education for all that relates 
on ‘Hunting: 


to war.” —Xé 


My pear Irenzvs— 

So the Emperor of Russia pro- 
fesses to have accepted, purely and 
simply, the Austrian propositions of 

which are now endorsed by 
the Governments of France and 
England. “What next?” as Mr. Cob- 
den says in his pamphlet, “and 
what next?” Russia’s purity and 
simplicity, if we may judge of her 
present principles by her past prac- 
tice, reminds me of the case of aman 
who turned Methodist parson to avoid 
fighting a duel. However, we must 
leave even her room for repentance, 
and she may possibly be sincere in 
her professed intentions of no more 
disturbing the world’s peace. All 
the other powers seem to wish to fin- 
ish the war, and we alone exercise 
our national privilege of grumbling in 
the matter. The simple reason of 
this is, that we have been so long get- 
ting up the steam, that our rivals, 
with far less power, have come to 
their journey’send, and wish to go 
no farther. It is wounding to our 
vanity not to be allowed to show 
what we can do, and to be obliged to 
turn into pruning-hooks our swords, 
many of them still unfleshed. It is 
omputed that it might cost us less 
to go on with another year of the 
vwar than to make peace now; and 
-even on the economical argument the 

ters may appear to have the best 

it, for they ask, “Will it not’cost 
immense sums to bring the whole 
‘apparatus back again ; andif we fail 
in using our instruments, we shall fail 
im extracting the cash which is to 
y for their making? Are all the gun- 
and mortar-boats,and rocket- 

boats and floating-batteries, and shells 
worth £25 a-piece (as much as your 
lady gave for her favorite pony), to 
go for nothing?” We cannot help 
ourselves ;“if.aman lies down of him- 
how is'he ‘to be knocked down ? 

if wecannot help ourselves, it 


serves us just right. To takea na- 
tional illustration of otr position :~--a 
man strikes another in the face---even 
makes his nose bleed; the other man 
is slow to anger, but of high mettle ; 
he imagines that he cannot fight 
without taking his coat off ; so, having 
received the insult, he deliberatel 
proceeds to draw his arms from his 
coat-sleeves; but the sleeves are 
tight, and before his arms are fairly 
out, the adversary is on his kn 
protesting it was all a joke done 
to relieve his friend’s head, at the 
same time begging pardon, in consi- 
deration of the purity of his inten- 
tions. 

If we had been able to get our 
arms out of our sleeves, what a trounc- 
ing we would have given Russia in 
the next campaign? In the mean 
time the men of peace, Irenseus, are 
too strong for us; they get a police- 
man, and they bind us over before 
the magistrate in heavy recogni- 
sances ; and here we are standing in 
the cold in our shirt-sleeves, and the 
best. thing we can do,say the by- 
standers, is to put our coat on again. 
Is this conduct sincere in Russia, or 
is it a masterly move of diplomatic 
duplicity? I do not pretend to judge 
Russia’s heart. And what will be 
our note now if the peace is patched 
up, however fallaciously? Probably 
that of Troilus, when bamboozled by 
his love for Cressida— 


“Call here my varlet; Ill unarm again.” 


If we are tempted to do this—not, 
like Troilus, by the love of a beauti- 
ful maiden but simply by the love of 
filthy Jnucre—all the lessons of this 
most. expensive war will have been 
thrown away upon us. These lessons 
form a sermon, of which ‘Penny 
wise, pound foolish,” is the text. 
Were we always prepared for war, 
we are so strong, that if we do right 
to other men, we have no need to go 
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to war at all. It is not with us as 
with the little republics of Andorre 
in the Pyrenees, or San Marino in 
Italy, whose independence is guaran- 
teed by their insignificance. All the 
neighbours of a great nation are Sa- 
maritans ; and if we would preserve 
our independence, and hold up our 
head amongst them, we must keep 
our national prosperity in repair with 
the trowel in one hand, but the sword 
for ever at our side, like the soldier- 
masons of Nehemiah. If we do pro- 
fit from the great lesson of war, it 
matters little to us whether we make 
peace with Russia or not, since, if we 
conduct ourselves properly, we 

be instantly prepared for the next 
breach of the peace. But.if we dis- 
arm again for the sake of a most ex- 
pensive economy—an economy which 
has already cost us, I fear to say how 
many millions—we shall probably 
have this one to fight over again to 
our disadvantage and disaster, with 
France disgusted into neutrality, and 
Germany and America against us. 
As it is, we have let our Allies get 
the start of us in the glory, although 
more in appearance than in reality ; 
for it is the knowledge of our strength 
that has enabled us to gain a blood- 
less victory in the Baltic waters, 
while the Russians have shown fight 
only by land, where the French, from 
their numbers, have been most conspi- 
cuous. But our bloodless naval 
victory is not. in proportion to the 
strength we could develop, and mean 
to develop in case the peace negotia- 
tions should come to nothing. Short- 
comings are as bad as failures in the 
opinion of the uncharitable, and 
our popularity is not on that footing 
in Europe that we can rely upon the 
best constructions being placed upon 
our actions. In fact, if be 
made now, we shall lose in national 
prestige rather than otherwise; and 
woe be to us if we do not, by a‘state 
of constant preparedness for war in 
time of peace, set at defiance that 
loss of prestige. 

It was well remarked, in @ leading 
article of the Times of the 29th of 
January, that if there is one lesson 
above all others that this war ought 
to teach us, it is that of constant 


x pore To disband our stand- 
army and standing navy is un- 
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der all circumstances a most ruinous: 
economy. Russia is not the o- 
country we have to fear. Sho 
we disarm, every second-rate state 
is able to constitute itself a Russia to 
usiat any time. Our American cousins 
have been pleased to bite their thumbs 
at us, merely, to all appearance, in the 
way of electioneering swagger. Is this . 
conduct to be attributed to anything 
but the knowledge that our hands 
are full with Russia? Should peace be 
made, they would instantly—no doubt 
change their note, but why? Simply 
because they know that we are now 
for once armed to the teeth. But if 
we disarm, we shall be quite as help- 
less as if we had our hands full; un- 
less, indeed, like champions of the 
ring, we mean to rely upon. the 
weapons that nature gave us, in con= 
flict with cold steel and hot shot. 

We then suppose that this subjeet 
may be dismissed, but we have to 
watch over the working out of thid 
axiom. The pee and press .of 
England must keep an eye on their 
Government (which indeed is the best 
use of a people and a press), and take 
heed that the interests of the nation 
are not betrayed to a device to im 
sure @ short-lived popularity by the 
apparent diminution of fiscal burdens, 
We may now rest on our oars fora 
minute. There is a check in the tide 
of war. If we just look around us, 
the stream will not: bear us back toa 
place, whence to return again we shall 
have double trouble. Let us amuse 
ourselves, if amusement it be, by consi- 
dering whence comes this most power- 
fal propensity in the composite people 
of these realms to lapse into a state of 
unmilitary obesity. It is the nature, 
say some, of the Anglo-Saxon, to be 
rather devoted to industrial pursuits 
than to those which conduce to keep- 
ing up the character of a military na- 
tion.. A small fraction of our popula- 
tion think and do otherwise. ose 
are more commonly referred by pop 
lar writers to the Norman or Danish 
stem. But this fraction it is who, 
when war is imminent or ate 
show that spirit themselves, 
arouse it in others, which enables us 
to pursue a manly policy, and in 
the end rise superior to the most 
formidable of our enemies, But :it 
requires time to bring them into 

















play. In times of peace, this part of 
our people are looked upon as useless 
i@lers, the drones of the industrial 
hive; and the apostles of commerce 
do their best to disgust them with 
the country that bore them, and to 
drive them from her shores to seek 
elsewhere a more congenial life. 
What anathemas has not Mr. Carlyle 
launched against the landed, the pre- 
servers of game ; and with what bitter 
sarcasm does he not bid them to be- 
come the founders of colonies at the 
antipodes? I am ready to maintain, 
Irenzeus, that something is to be 
said’ for these preservers of game, 
and the kind of lives they lead; 
and for this especial reason, that I 
think the spirit they keep up amongst 
ws, in spite of misconstruction and 
persecution, has saved the existence 
of the country ere now—has saved 
our national honour on many occa- 
And happily for us, this class 
of*men, amongst whom, almost ex- 
clusively, resides the martial spirit of 
this country—I mean the of 
rismen—are so peculiarly nation- 
that, as far as ee no name 
. has been found to designate them in 
any Continental country. They do 
flourish amg us in spite of the 
utions they endure—even per- 
because of them, as the Jews 
haye been said to have obtained the 
firmest footing in those countries 
where they were most burdened with 
disabilities. Thus, if part of us jus- 
tify the reproach that we are a nation 
of shopkeepers, another part of us 
give security that in case of war, 
warriors shall be found among 
; for. as I observed to you in a 
conversation I had with you some 
time ago, a sportsman is nothing 
more than a warrior out of work. 
Thus, if we have a poison rife 
among us, we have its antidote also. 
If. we were all industrialists, we 
should probably ere now be a pro- 
vince of our nearest neighbour; for 
when Orcsus, in Herodotus, sug- 
ted to Cyrus the means of making 
~ Lydian subjects harmless for 
warlike purposes, he advised him to 
teach them to sing, and to dance, 
and to open retail shops, as the sur- 
est of all methods for destroying 
their pristine manliness. It is one 


of the worst symptoms of the tyranny 


try, that it has become the fashion 
with many classes to decry and dis- 
parage this most essential and useful 
limb of our body politic—the sports- 
men—as a kind of chartered idletons, 
who consume the fruits of the earth 
to little purpose, and spend their 
lives not in the harmless idlesse of 
the gardener, but in torturing inno- 
cent animals for their own selfish 
pleasure. That they have been often 
and successfully defended, I do not 
meun to deny; but I do not recollect 
to have seen or heard them defended 
on this especial ground, that in a 
country which has a repugnance, on 
economical grounds, to a regular 
standing army, they keep up at their 
own expense—I will not say from 
pure patriotism, but from feelings 
much akin to it—an irregular stand- 
ing army of the most efficient kind, 
and which, under the circumstances, 
is quite indispensable. - I maintain 
that there are few men in private life 
who benefit their country to the same 
extent as those who keep packs of 
hounds at their own charges; and 
next to these I reckon those who 
take upon themselves the trouble of 
hunting them where they are kept by 
subscription; and in a lesser de- 
gree, do I count all game preservers 
and gamekeepers—ay, and poachers 
—benefactors of their country; for 
poachers benefit the sporting interest 
much as dissenters benefit religion, 
by keeping the regular staff up to the 
mark by rivalry, and honouring by 
their enthusiasm the common end of 


By these last I do not mean the 
pot-poachers, who murder game for 
base gains, to sell it in the London 
market, but men who do the thing for 
the love of it, and in the poetical spirit 
in which Shakspeare submitted to 
be called a deer-stealer. You might 
as well class Dugald Dalgetty and 
Sir William of Deloraine with 4 
ticket-of-leave footpad, or the contra- 
bandista of - Pyrenees with — 
ney pickpocket, as the sportsman 0: 
the sinisteetho coather that 
loves the thing itself—with the skulk- 
ing wretch who assassinates partridgeg 
at so much a hamper. I cannot cen 
thinking that the poacher, altho 
doubtless an offender against the law, 


exerted by the towns over the coun-: 
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may throw the blame in some mea- 
. gure on the existing state of our game- 
laws, which perhaps puts additional 
temptation in his way. With all but 
a very select few, there is no vent to 
the sporting instinct, which is as 
natural as any other healthy in- 
stinct to man. Puritanism has left 
the poor scarcely any harmless amuse- 
ment. A lad of spirit born in the 
labouring classes craves amusement 
as much as a lad of spirit born 
in any other class. He has a soul 
above the beer-shop and the skittle- 
alley. A penny newspaper will not 
satisfy his intellectual cravings. He 


© loves the air, and the weather, and 


the open fields, and the freshness of 
morning, and the dewiness of. the 
evening, as much as his betters; but 
his love for them is not of the Pla- 
tonic nature of that of a sentimental 
school-girl, for whom a walk in the 
fields with a novel in hand may suf- 
fice. He is a practical naturalist, 
and loves to study the habits of na- 
ture’s wild animals, and knows that 
in no manner can he so pleasantly 
study it as in the emulation between 
his reason and their instincts. His 
tastes lead him to buy an old fowling- 
piece, or one of those Brown Besses 
which soldiers have discarded for 
Minié’s rifle. He gets it very cheap. 
He buys powder and shot. C) 
goes out on a frosty morning to 
shoot blackbirds and thrushes. He 
is soon sated with his small fry. A 
hare gets up before him like a little 
incarnate temptation on four legs, and 
runs away at convenient distance. 
His conscience tells him that this 
hare is just as wild as the blackbirds 
and thrushes he has been shooting, 
and who have been sitting in the 
trees to be shot as basily as barn-door 
fowls. This hare is fenced round with 
invisible pains and penalties. The 

r gives zest, for there is nothing 
to arouse conscience but simple ille- 
gality. The hare rolls over. Over 
the hedge comes the gamekeeper, and 
takes him to the nearest magistrate. 
Of course he cannot 
to gaol. There he associates with 
felons, and comes out, not only a de- 
termined poacher, not now from taste, 


but from vindictive but probabl 
& house-breaker; for ey havitg 
confounded his mi r with 
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crime, he loses his respect for the law 
altogether. This state of things surely 

might be amended. The mischief is 
brought about partly by the destrué- 
tion of all the old pastimes,.and partly 
by allowing the uncovenanted sports- 
man to carry a gun at all. Shooting 
being a pastime, it is quite fair that a 
tax should be laid on it by Govers- 
ment; and if this tax were to take 
the form of a permission to carry & 
gun instead of to shoot certain speei- 
fied wild animals, the trespass-laws 
being enforced quite as strictly as 
now, I cannot help thinking that a 
better preservation of game would be 
the result; there would be fewer con- 
victions for poaching, and the revente 
would gain by granting a great num- 
ber of licenses instead of a very few. 
The high price of the game license 
is at present a great encouragement 
topoaching. Let a spot be somewhat 
sequestered, with abundance of covet, 
but no regular preserves in it, still 
sufficiently stocked with game to en- 
tice the active and intelligent sports- 
man. Let the inhabitants be all on 





friendly and neighbourly terms with - 


one another, and something like the 


following state of things will be the . 


result. One or two of the principal 
inhabitants—say the clergyman and 
the churchwardens, for I suppose no 
squire, will take out licenses, partly 
for the look of the thing, partly for 
conscience’ sake. 
moderation, but guns will be heard 
on the lst of September in all diree- 
tions. Howso? The neighbours are 
all shooting under cover of the one or 
two licenses. 
like it at all; they are not quite so 
unselfish ; but they are far too neigh- 
bourly to inform, and so the revenue 
loses to a considerable extent, and 
the place becomes a hotbed of illicit 
sport. It was under these circum- 
stances that I heard a clergyman of 
my acquaintance say, that although 
his people were no better than they 
ought to be, and sad poachers, yet 


They will shoot in . 


The covenanted do not__ 


that his was by no means a Uicentious — 


pay, 80 he goes parish. 


Far be it from me to object to the — 


e-laws in toto as a remnant of ” 


« 


eudalism. I wish we hada fewmore — 


remnants of that ilk among us. I 
have no sym 


think all wild animals ought to be 
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athy with those whe _ 
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the property of the public, liable 
to be knocked over, or trapped, or 
limed, or netted, as the first comer 
. It is no hardship for the 
poor to be debarred from those ani- 
mals as food, who, were the many- 
headed beast unchained upon them, 
would in a hundred years be ex- 
tinct species in our island. Game 
must be preserved, not for the sake 
of the landed, and their pastime, 
‘ut for the sake of sportsmen; and 
sportsmen must be preserved, be- 
gause, in lien of a large standing 
army, they furnish a nucleus of man- 
liness, and all military qualities, 
by which the safety of their country 
is in a measure guaranteed. I ob- 
ject to the present working of the 
game-laws, but not to the principle of 
them. I think them clumsy and in- 
efficient; and because they are so, 
public opinion gives them at best but 
@ weak support. It is absolutely 
necessary that all enactments, to be 
efficacious, should be baeked by pub- 
lic opinion. I recollect reading of a 
ease in point which once happened 
in Oxford. The authorities might 
with reason have forbidden the stu- 
dents to hunt at all, as interfering 
with their studies. Some would have 
thought it hard, but all wonld 
have seen a reason in it. An edict 
came out that the men of a certain 
edllege, though not forbidden to hunt, 
were forbidden to hunt in pink. Tho 
eonsequence was almost a rebellion; 
and one of the symptoms of the dis- 
order was, that one fine morning the 
doors of all the principal big-wigs in 
the principal quadrangle blushed in 
coats of red paint. 
As far as my knowledge goes, the 
e is preserved quite as efficiently 
cgited, countries, and. there is far 
less unpleasantness about poaching 
than with us, where the license to 
earry fire-arms supports the law of 
trespass in the preservation of game, 
without any particular animals being 
set aside as the reverse of common 
and unclean. In other countries, 
where animals are placed under taboo, 
a black or a white mark is set against 
them, for some supposed harm they 
are able to'do, or some good they do. 
The stork in Holland is a sacred bird, 
the albatross on the ocean, and in 
Finmark that peculiar one who is 
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supposed to be the ghost of a man 
that has moved his neighbour’s land- 
mark, Caprice alone seems to throw 
@ halo round the heads of partridges, 
hares, &e. ; and what is more absurd, 
some animals, as rabbits, are stuck 
in a kind of limbo, being accounted 
by the law neither sacred nor profane. 
You must not suppose that I am say- 
ing all this to exeuse an illegal prac- 
tice, which is but too apt to degene- 
rate into a crime. I.am only calling 
your attention to circumstances which 
tend to palliate the offence of poach- 
ing in our country, and to show that 
the law is to blame if, with us, poach- 
ers may be divided into two: classes, 
one of which we may call, not abso- 
lutely, but relatively, respectable. At 
this class let no one amongst us who 
has ever, on the spur of the moment, 
or with malice prepense, shot a clan- 
destine partridge, or shot at all with- 
out a license, dare to east a stone. 
Do not some of our keenest game 
preservers even now boast of their 
poaching exploits as schoolboys; and 
would this be the case if poaching 
always wore the aspect of crime? In- 
deed, I have heard a man of mature 
years, whom the sporting estrus 
drove to the wilds of Africa, acknow- 
ledge before the public, with some 
moral courage, his aberration from 
the path of legality before he left his 
own country. Now, let me, in pur- 
suit of this subject, examine the out- 
cry which has been raised against 
field-sports and sportsmen. From 
whom does it emanate? Firstly, from 
that class of men whom nations de- 
light to honour—the poets and poet- 
asters. Amongst these I-must allow 
there are some high authorities among 
the sentimental poets, but the very 
sentiment that made them affect to 
be shocked with sporting took de- 
light in the fact of their being 
truly or falsely inveterate lady-kill- 
ers, and their vanity delighted in 
being decorated with bleeding hearts 
as much as that of an Iroquois 
in decorating his trousers with pen- 
dant scalps. If experiments of this 
sort are to be made, in the name 
of all that is just, “fiat experimen- 
tum in corpore vili,” I will take it 
for granted, for the sake of argument, 
that sportsmen: are cruel—a charge 
which I will come to by-and-by. If 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau objected to 
sporting, and, in fact, to the killing of 
animals for food at all, it was that he 
was a man who passed through life 
without a skin, and could not bear 
the touch of any external object with- 
out wincing. As for Shelley, he was 
an Atheist, or rather “ antitheist,” 
and blasphemously averred that man 
was, or might be, kinder than his 
Maker ; so that his opinion was not 
good for much. Cowper, again, though 
a good-principled and worthy man, 
was afflicted with mental disease, 
which rendered him incapable of 
sympathising with any manly pur- 
suits. Equally with him a sportsman 
would have enjoyed the frolics of 
tame hares; for it is the wildness, and 
not the tameness, of the hare that 
makes her fair game. Do not hounds 
respect the tame fox in the yard? 
No sportsman would ever kill any 
tame animal if he could help it, and 
it is this natural tameness that is the 
greatest safeguard to the robin among 
sportsmanlike schoolboys. When 
ew Zealand was first discovered, 
the sportsmen felt much embarrassed 
by the tameness of the birds, observ- 
ing that they had not the heart to 
shoot them when they perched upon 
the muzzles of their guns. So much 
for the opinions of the class of mor- 
bid poets (for all healthy poets like 
Shakspeare are with us)—I do not 
include Burns with the morbid poets 
—though he did sympathise with 
wounded hares—except when he was 
out of temper, for which, poor fellow, 
“ between poortith cauld and restless 
love,” he had abundant cause. I ap- 
proach another class of objectors with 
my hat in hand. I have the greatest 
respect for their opinion; but with 
all due deference, I must urge that 
they are seldom qualified to judge. 
I mean the ladies. Their gentle 
hearts revolt from a pursuit) which 
undeniably inflicts pain. I do not 
wish to be personal; but do they 
never inflict pain? If they do, I for- 
give them with all my-heart, provided 
they are willing to heal the pains they 
inflict ; but certainly this propensit 
existent in themselves ought to teac 
them charity to that which allows 
itself to be the harder and sterner sex. 
We cannot help thinking that there 
1s some analogy between the double- 
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barrelled Manton of the sportsman 
and the double-barrelled glance of a 
sportswoman, bringing down_ birds, 
right and left, to their knees, But re- 
crimination is not excuse. Our ladies 
are sometimes jealous. of our field- 
sports, and think they take up too 
much of our time, which might be 
better employed in their company. 
No doubt it. might; but human na- 
ture is weak, and requires change— 
change even where it is happiest, 
Happiness is enhanced by occasional 
absence, although such a sentiment 
might be considered to smack of 
heresy. I heard once of a very sen- 
sible woman indeed, who had a 
sportsman for a husband, He had 
sustained pecuniary losses, and was 
afraid that, unless he accepted a sub- 
scription to a certain amount, he 
should have to give up his hounds, 
He was saved from troubling his 
friends on the subject by receiving 
at regular intervals a handsome sum 
from an anonymous friend, for the 
purpose of keeping up his hunting 
establishment. It was many years 
before he discovered that this sum 
was contributed from the pin-money 
of his wife. And she was never seen 
at the cover-side herself—thinking, 
probably, that her peculiar duties lay 
in another direction. No doubt the 
habits of a sportsman, when carried 
to excess, may tend to render a man 
undomestic, His after-dinner nap 
may be unusually prolonged after a 
long day’s hunting or shooting, and 
we grant that, even like a dog, he 
may sometimes “hunt in dreams,” 
like the gentleman in Locksley Hall. 
But his was an extreme case, and 
poets will not listen to reason. I 
very much question whether ten wo- 
men out of every dozen would not be 
much happier as wives of sportsmen 
than of poets. One of Lord Byron’s 
early flames—that one to whom he 
always averred he felt his one true 
attachment, and whom he blamed for 
all the excesses of his after life, with 
about as much reason as village beaux 
blame village belles when they take 
to drinking or “go for soldiers”— 
scorned the addresses of the noble 
oet, and married an honest fox-hunt- 
ing squire. Is it to be supposed that 
she would have been onist as 
Lady Byron? . I trow not. Lord 
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Byron did not hunt, or shoot, or fish, 
as far as I know, and was he any the 
better for it? He might have been a 
better man, and even a better poet, if 
hehad. He was always complaining, 
in ‘his morbid way, of the fulness of 
satiety. The very complaint proved 
that he was no sportsman. With 
most sportsmen the taste seems to in- 
crease with One of the first 
M. H.’s in England, a septuagenarian, 
if not an octogenarian, is said to be 
out six days a-week; and I have often 
geen myself men with hair like silver 
in the wind—their eyes flashing with 
light, and their cheeks ruddy with 
the zest of an Eton boy, when the 
‘ hounds are running to their liking. 
Let our fair ladies well consider this. 
Let them compare their English hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, and sweet- 
hearts, with the corresponding class 
in those countries which are not 
given to sporting, and ask themselves 
if our nobility and gentry are not less 
liable to exception in all these rela- 
tionships than those of almost every 
other civilised country. With nearly 
all British gentlemen the chase is a 
passion: with a few foreign gentle- 
men it is a fashion. There is the 
great difference. How incomprehen- 
sible is it to the Finnish peasant to 
see men coming to the North Pole to 
catch a few salmon with a fly, which 
they might catch wholesale with 
nets; and even nearer home—as near 
as the baths of Mont d’Or, in the 
country of Auvergne—I heard of the 
appearance of an English angler 
producing an extraordinary excite- 
ment among the natives. But this 
passion excludes other passions. It 
excludes avarice—it excludes in- 
temperance of all kinds, of course in 
the degree to which it affects its sub- 
ject. Although Horace seems to in- 
dicate that the sportsman is an in- 
different husband in his first Ode, 
it is the indifference only of the 
moment—it is the mere refreshing 
slumber, not the paralysis or the 
death of affection. There is wisdom 
euough in the ladies of Britain to 
come to the conclusion, after ponder- 
ing this subject well, and considering 
the weakness of human nature, that 
@ great part of the domestic happi- 
ness they enjoy is due to the sporting 
‘propensities of the other sex. Else- 
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where Satan, and not Diana, “finds 
work for idle hands to do;” and it 
behoves them to recollect that Diana, 
thongh a heathen goddess, was most 
correct in her general demeanour. 
Having dismissed the poets with a 
bow, and begged the indulgence of 
the ladies, I think I may say that I 
care little for any other class of ob- 
jectors. The Radical Reformer thinks 
that vigorous sportsmen ought to be- 
come captains of industry, and apply 
themselves to the one great duty of un- 
bounded Production. To what end? 
The earth is overstocked with produc- 
tion. Production is a drug in the mar- 
ket; it enGumbers the land; it is thrown 
about on the shore to putrefy, and fill 
the air with the miasma of its cor- 
ruption. What is the use of pro- 
ducing more than the world wants? 
Is mankind never to enjoy? Enjoy- 
ment is in some sense the voice of 
gratitude to our Maker for the bless- 
ings wherewith He encompasses us, 
It is too much to say, with a German 
philosopher, that enjoyment is wor- 
ship; but certainly enjoyment is a 
kind of mute thanksgiving. Some 
men are so used to Production—so 
absorbed by the spirit of trade—that 
they never can do anything else to 
the end of life: whatever fortune 
accrues to them, they are still op- 
pressed by want of means. Is that 
the spirit of thankfulness? And on 
they go in pursuit of means, till a 
very different end comes on them 
from any they imagined. They*run 
after the rainbow, as children are 
said to do, for the purse of gold at 
the end of it, and they trample on the 
flowers that enamel the ground they 
run over. I deign no reply to the 
objections of the utilitarian. I grant 
the uselessness of field-sports for fill- 
ing a man’s coffers ; yet perhaps it may 
be conceded that they are useful in 
maintaining, at the expense of others, & 
standing army to protect them, for 
which the industrialists grudge to pay. 
This is indeed, in my view, the great 
use of field-sports, especially in this 
non-military country. If we cannot 
be a nation of soldiers at a moment’s 
notice, we can become so after a given 
time, as long as we keep up field- 
sports as a nursery of warriors 
amongst our rural population, and as 
long as country life can make its 
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headway against the flood of urban 
degradation. There are those amongst 
us who would turn the whole surface 
of Great Britain into model farms, to 
be worked by machinery, compelling 
the wretched cattle to pass their 
lives in prison, under the pretext 
that it is more economical to give them 
what they call stall-feeding than to 
let them chew the cud in the meadows, 
looking so beautiful there; who would 
cut down every bush capable of 
covering a hare, and make all their 
fences impracticable for fox-hanters. 
Suppose these views carried out, 
What next? as Mr. Cobden says in 
his pamphlet. Say that America 
chooses to quarrel with us for no 
cause at all but that she is, to 
use the Donnybrook phrase, “ blue- 
moulded for want of a batin’.” Is 
steam-power, without man-power, to 
stop a privateer’s crew from working 
their wicked will with those model 
farms? They have driven the sturdy 
peasants into the towns, to be re- 
duced to a stature the mean of which 
is the bed of the manufacturing Pro- 
crustes. Better far to listen to the 
voice of a sportsman, a gentleman 
and philosopher of the olden time. 
Xenophon extols the noble science 
of hunting as the best of all schools 
for war. Akin to the utilitarians are 
the disciples of the goddess of rea- 
son, the march-of-intellect men. 
These maintain, with some plausi- 
bility, that a man of leisure might 
employ his time more profitably than 
with field-sports. He might be lec- 
turing at mechanics’ institutes, or 
investigating German philosophies. 
He might assuredly; but he would 
do even these things still better for 
being moderately addicted to health- 
ful exercise, as he would do these 
things still better for eating a good 
dinner every day, and taking his glass 
of wine after it. A weak and mor- 
bid condition of body inevitably leads 
to a weak and morbid condition of 
mind. If what is called rude health 
18 deleterious to any mental opera- 
tion, depend upon it that that opera- 
tion is of a morbid nature. Spas- 
modic poetry and transcendental 


philosophy may flourish better with 

& constitutional walk of an hour a- 

day than with-a hebdomadal canter 

With the hounds; but what are they 
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worth, after all? They are to the 
efforts of the healthy mind what the 
insane strength of the lunatic is to the 
prowess of a Samson or a Milo. I class 
this description of men with the tee- 
totallers, vegetarians, and other pby- 
sical heretics, and cannot help think- 
ing that physical heresy involves 
other heresies still more portentous. 
I have no profound respect for hunt- 
ing parsons, but who ever heard of a 
hunting on Propagating neology, 
or any of the multifarious “ isms” or 
schisms that now distract the Church? 
His firm seat on the saddle keeps his 
orthodoxy in the right place, and the 
balance of his mind is intimately con- 
nected with that of his body. ‘The 
object of this school, if unmasked, is 
to make out that man is too good for 
his place in nature, and that it is 
possible for him to ignore his eternal 
destiny in making a god of his little 
self upon earth. No man is more god- 
like than he who lives in the exact 
sphere assigned him by his Maker: 
if he spreads his wings to soar above 
it, there are ten chances to one that 
he will drop below it, even as. Phae- 
ton did with the chariot of the sun. 
I think it yet remains to be proved 
that the wisdom of the nineteenth 
century of grace greatly exceeds ‘that 
of three or four centuries before 
Christ. I have a strong suspicion 
that all the mysteries of thought 
have been probed by the Greeks, 
and that, except in accumulatica of 
facts, we can go no further in know- 
ledge than they went before us. I 
have seen nothing in modern books 
approaching to the inspired wisdom 
of Solomon, or even to the unin- 
spired wisdom of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. They may have been 
misinformed as to minutie: for in- 
stance, we know that the elephant 
has joints, and that the she-bear 
does not lick her cubs into shape; 
but with a smaller induction, their 
results were even perhaps clearer and 
more definite. I Mave been reading 
again lately a little book written by 
Xenophon the Athenian on Hunting; 
who, it must be remembered, notwith- 
standing his respect for field-sports 
and all other gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments, was a favourite disciple of 
Socrates. We learn from this treatise 
of Xenophon the secret of his great 
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ability as a general; otherwise it 
would seem almost miraculous how 
his military talents should have so 
suddenly developed themselves with 
the emergency, when he undertook 
to lead, and led to a successful re- 
sult, the ever-memorable retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks from the 
heart of Babylonia to the shores of 
the Euxine. He was a sportsman as 
well as a soldier. He understood 
how to lead troops through passes 
and over mountains, because he had 
been accustomed to study country in 
hunting. He had the eye of a hawk 
for the trail of an enemy, because he 
had been used to mark the trail of 
= invisible to unpractised sight. 

e had a frame to bear up among 
the cutting blasts and snows of 
Armenia, and to keep his sleepy 
soldiers on the move, because he had 
roughed it in the Grecian winters 
before, and was fully aware of the 
insidious effects of cold. And, not 
least, he knew how to manage the 
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practice could never have become 
general. Nor does the cross-bow, 
with which Ford went a-birding in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, appear 
to have mn invented before the 
middle ages. In the view of the 
modern < gatorg though thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of sport, 
the Greeks were all of necessity 
oachers. They netted all the in 
erior game, and as much of the 
superior as they could, attacking the 
lions and boars hand-to-hand with 
the spear, which was even more 
dangerous than the proceedings of 
Gordon Cumming. Respect far the 
fox they knew not; nor must they be 
on that account unduly blamed, as 
with their hunting appliances his 
invaluable. qualities as a beast of 
chase had not become apparent. 
In the Grecian hunting-staff the two 
superior officers were the net-keeper 
and the huntsman, or leader of the 
hounds. They appear to have had 
three kinds of nets—one a sort of 


commissariat, the most difficult thing@large drag-net, into which all the 


of all in his expedition, because in 
hunting-expeditions he had managed 
the purveying department without 
a land-transport corps before. It 
seems remarkable that, with all our 
scholarlike acquaintance with the 
old Greeks, the fact has not been 
sufficiently dwelt on that their ac- 
complished men resembled the Brit- 
ish gentleman more than any other 
character of the modern would. For 
Epsom and Ascot they had the cha- 
riot, horse, and foot races of the 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, Isth- 
mian games. The Greeks, like Bri- 
tons, knew how to use their fists in 
combat, and their princes and great 
men thought it not derogatory to 
their dignity to descend into the 
pugilistic ring, and put on the gloves 
knobbed with lead) with all comers. 
ven so they loved field-sports with a 
British zest, although, like the Oon- 
tinentals of the present day, they 
comprehended them all under the 
h of Hunting, which was more 
excusable in them than in the mo- 
dern “ chasseur,” or “jager,” because 


no such thing as shooting existed, 
and fishing was not dignified enough 
to rank ide it. It was an ex- 


tremely difficult feat to shoot a bird 
on the wing with the bow, and the 


game was driven, if possible, to be 
snared by the net-keeper ; another, a 
small funnel-shaped net, to be placed 
in the recesses of enclosures; an- 
other, a small net, to be placed in 
the ascertained runs of the game, so 
as to catch stray customers. Xeno- 
phon describes minutely the dimen- 
sions and proportions of these nets, 
and the manner of setting them up. 
The rest of the furniture of the hunt 
were certain sacks; made of calf- 
skin to contain dogs so that they 
bagged their dogs and not their 
foxes; and some bill-hooks to clear 
away the impediments of the forest. 
The dog-bags mentioned by Xeno- 
phon were probably composed in 
great part of leathern network, and 
resembled those contrivances which 
travellers in Norway suspend to 
their carrioles to carry sporting-dogs. 
For hunting small game it appears 
that two varieties of dogs were put 
in requisition, to which the names 
were given respectively of Casto- 
rians, after Castor, the hero, who 1s 
said to have delighted in them; 
and Alopecides, a name derived from 
this variety being supposed to have 
resulted from the cross between the 
dog and fox. I will not venture a 
conjecture as to what"these sorts of 
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dogs co nded to in modern 
times. Probably, in attempting to 
be exact, I should only be wrong. 
In detailing the qualifications and 
disqualifications of dogs subsequent- 
ly, the author appears to have had 
in his eye an animal like a beagle or 
small harrier. His minuteness of 
observation is remarkable. He first 
speaks of those which ought to be 
rejected from a pack :— 


Now, those which are inferior, which 
are the majority, have the following 
characteristics: They are small-bodied, 
long-nosed, light-eyed, short-sighted, 
ugly, stiff, feeble, lanky, long-legged, un- 
gainly, spiritless, without scent, and with 
bad feet. Now, the small-bodied after 
the run are often precluded from the 
finish on account of their deficiency in 
size; and the long-nosed have no mouth, 
and so they cannot hold the hare; 
and the short-sighted and light-eyed 
have, of course, an inferiority in vision; 
and the ugly are no pleasant objects to 
the spectator; and the stiff in movement 
come badly off from the running; and 
the feeble and the lanky cannot stan@ 
work; and the long-legged and ungainly, 
as they have badly-proportioned bodies, 
make heavy work of the beating; and 
the spiritless strike work and avoid the 
sunshine by sneaking into shady places, 
and liedown; and those with poor noses 
scent the hare with trouble, and rarely ; 
and the badly-footed, no matter how full 
of courage they be, cannot endure fatigue, 
but leave off work on account of the 
pain in their feet.” 


Our old proverb says, “Give a dog 
a bad name, and hang him;” so we 
must suppose that Xenophon would 
thus dispose of this usele’s class of 
dogs; that is to say, if they are suf- 
fered to attain years of discretion to 
qualify them for such a distinction. 
More to the point is -his\description 
of the right sort of dog :— 

“First, then, they must be large- 
bodied; then they must have heads of 
fine proportion, snub-nosed, compactly 
put on, the parts below the forehead 
sinewy; the eyes high up, black and 
bright; the brows large and broad, the 
interstices deep; the ears small, thin, 
bare at the back; the neck long, flexible, 
and approaching to circular; the chest 
broad and fleshy, the shoulder-blades 
standing out somewhat from the shoul- 
ders; the fore-legs small, straight, round, 
and sturdy; the elbows straight; the 
sides not deep throughout, but. with an 


oblique wave in them; the buttocks not 
too fleshy, and the happy mean between 
long and short, neither too flexible nor 
too stiff; the flanks between small.and 
great; the hips round, fleshy behind, and 
not set too. closely together above, but 
closing from within ; and loins and belly 
smooth; the tail long, erect, sharp, and 
sensitive; the thighs firm; the shanks 
long, circular, compact; the hind legs 
much longer than the fore, and some- 
what bent; the feet well rounded. And 
if the dogs be of such form, they will be 
strong, agile, symmetrical, swift, and 
comely to look upon, and all right as to 
mouth.” 


In another place he describes, if 
we can so call it, the use of the bad 
hounds, which calls forth so much 
abuse from the sportsman :— 


“Some,” he says, “ when they have 
found the trail, go on without making a 
sign, so that they are not known to be 
on the scent, and some only move their 
ears and keep their tails quiet; but others 
keep their ears motionless, contenting 
themselves with wagging the ends of 
their tails. And some draw their ears 
close together, and going through the 
scent with a fixed frown, and letting 
their tails drop, and keeping them close, 
so run on. And many there be which 
do none of these things, but, rushing 
about like mad, bark about the tracks 
whenever they happen to fall in with 
them, stupidly exhausting their percep- 
tions in trampling. And some there are 
which, using many circles and castings 
about, supposing the tracks farther on, 
pass over the hare, and as many times 
as they run into the tracks they fall to 
wool-gathering; and when they see the 
hare before them they keep quiet, and 
do not run into him before they see 
him stealing off. And all.those which 
are continually looking for the dodges of 
other dogs, while they are in act of 
tracking or pursuing, betray a want of 
confidence in themselves. But there is 
a self-confidence sort also, which will not 
let the knowing ones among their fellow- 
workers go forward, but keep them back 
by bullying. And there is a sort which, 
eagerly embracing what is false, and 
excessively elated by the least shadow 
of a find, go wildly on, with full know- 
ledge that they are practising a decep- 
tion, And there is another sort which 
does the same thing without the know- 
ledge. And those are good for nothing 
which cannot be got away from the runs, 
not knowing the true from the false 
ones. And all those dogs which do not 
know a hare’s form when they come on 
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it, and run hastily over the track of a 
running hare, are not game; and some 
hunt violently at the outset, but give up 
800n through lack of bottom; and some 
run too short, and thus miss the hare; 
and others, tumbling pell-mell into the 
paths, miss her also, having a strongly 
developed organ of disobedience. And 
many there are which care little about 
the hunting, but keep going on by reason 
of their hatred towards beasts; and 
many do the same by reason of their 
love towards man; and some by giving 
tongue when they have lost the track, 
tty to mislead, pretending that false 
tracks are true ones. And some there 
are which forbear to do this, but run 
between others, and if they hear a cry in 
any direction, leave their own business, 
and rush blindly towards it. Thus, some 
run their game without any precision, 
and some with a deal of assumption, and 
some by guess-work, and some dis- 
honestly; and there are yet others which 
change the scent through jealousy, and, 
being in company with others, run wide 
of the track to, the last. Now, in most 
of these cases the good-for-nothing sort 
are so by nature, but in some cases by 
having been badly broken; and these 
are just the kind of hounds to disgust 
an eager sportsman with his craft.” 


Having laid down what dogs ought 
not to do, Xenophon shows in another 
lace what he would have them do 
y avoidance of this catalogue of 
gins:— . 

“Let them hunt,” says he, “quickly 
clearing the runs, laying their heads 
aslant towards the ground, smirking to- 
wards the tracks, drooping their ears, 
and winking with their eyes, and quiver- 
ing with their tails; and let them make 
many casts in a forward direction to- 
wards the forms, all of them keeping 
together on the line of track. And when- 
ever they come close upon the hare, let 
them make it known to the huntsman 
by darting about more quickly, showing 
an increase of meaning by their general 
eagerness—by the head, by the eyes, by 
the changes of attitude, by looking up 
and looking in upon the form of the 
hare, and by their jumping about—for- 
ward, and backward, and sideways—and 
by their being by this time in a state of 
real excitement, and overjoyed at being 
so near to the hare, Then let them 
pursue boldly, and without a check, 
with plenty of music and barking, fol- 
lowing well all together, and going over 
everything with the hare; and let them 
Tun after her with speed and dash, fre- 
quently changing places in the rush, and 
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giving tongue against one another with 
the true note ; and let them not leave the 
tracks, and come running back to the 
huntsman.” 


There follow some more remarks 
about the qualifications of hounds, and 
the color of the best sort. This, he 
says, should be neither entirely tan, 
nor black, nor white, but a uniform 
kind of wild-beast colour, produced 
by a sprinkling of different coloured 
hairs over one or the other of these 
three colours. It is difficult to know 
what he means by this, but pro- 
bably he has in his eye the general 
colour of the wild dogs of Greece. 
A long disquisition follows about the 
times and places for hare-hunting, 
and about the natural history of 
scent ; in treating of which he men- 
tions the disturbance of the scent of 
hares by the* passage of foxes over it 
—animals which the harriers are to 
be carefully whipt off from, as of 
inferior value for the chase. The 


g@ssage in this part I must quote, as 


reminding me of a saying which came 
to me secondhand, being attributed 
to an old huntsman in a southern 
county. The passage is—“ Now, the 
spring being a season of mixed nature, 
affords tracks of splendidly keen scent, 
except so far as the earth being in 
flower, baulks the hounds by mixing 
up with the scent of the game the 
odours of the blossoms.” Our old 
huntsman made the following obser- 
vation when put out of temper by a 
blank day, “No wonder that we 
can’t scent the fox, with those d—d 
stinking violets.” It was an odd 
coincidence, as I cannot think that 
he began his education with Xeno- 
phon’s Oynegetica. It does not ap- 
pear that Xenophon, though equally 
devoted to Diana, would have treated 
Flora with such disrespect. In pur- 
suing his remarks upon the natural 
history of the hare, Xenophon ob- 
serves, “This animal is not -often 
overcome by the dogs in swiftness of 
foot ; but in all cases of its being 
caught, it is so by chance, and in 
spite of the nature of its frame, for 
no animal of the same size is its 
match for running.” He here seems 
to indicate that the gaze-hound, if it 
existed at all, was of small account 
with the Geeks. The prototype of 
the modern greyhound probably ex- 
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isted, as we learn by ancient paint- 
ings and bas-reliefs; but the hound 
that outstrips the hare with scent 
sacrificed to speed is manifestly a 
creature of special breeding. After 
saying so much on the duties of-dogs 
and requirements of hares, he pro- 
ceeds to describe the dutie: of the 
net-keeper and huntsman, digressing 
from these to paint a picture of the 
hounds finding and chasing the game. 
He seems to have taken an especial 
delight in watching the working of 
the dogs, and thus would have been 
better pleased with the old-fashioned 
hare or fox hunting than the modern 
neck-or-nothing steeple-chase style 
of going. “Now, when they are 
close upon the hare they will show 
this to the huntsman, flourishing the 
whole of their bodies with a motion 
like that of their tails, rushing on 
with warlike onsets, running by each 
other emulously, hustling together 
vealously, stopping short at a mo- 
ment’s notice, sheering off and rush- 
ing on again, and at last they will 
come on the form of the hare, and run 
in upon her. But she, suddenly epring- 
ing up, will cause, as she flies, a bark- 
ing and clamour of the hounds.” After 
this the huntsman is warned not to 
get before the hare, for fear of throw- 
ing the dogs out; and various in- 
structions are given as to the manner 
in which he is to encourage and 
manage them. Every chance is 
against the hare, for she may either 
be caught by the harriers, or driven 
into the nets. Of course, the hunts- 
man, if he understands bis business, 
must address the individual dogs by 
name; and it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that all these names are of two 
syllables, such being supposed most 
convenient. The trisyllabled names 
were probably reserved for dogs of 
ter dignity, such as hunted the 
ger beasts, just as with us, as far 
a8 my knowledge extends, they. are 
commonly sacred to fox-hounds and 
stag-hounds. The greater part of this 
admirable sporting treatise of anti- 
quity is devoted to hare-hunting; 
but the author also touches on the 
chase of the nobler beasts, with 
which, however, he seems to have 
less familiar, as most of his 
experience was probably gained in 
Greece proper rather: r in Asia 
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Minor, where the larger animals were 
found. He speaks of Indian dogs as 
proper to hunt the deer with, and 
mentions a method of making. this 
sort of sport more easy, by setting a 
kind of springe in their haunts, with 
logs or hobbles attached to them, 
which either hamper the deer at once, 
or encumber him in running. A 
more complicated gear is recommend- 
ed for making war upon the wild 
boar—hounds of the Indian, Cretan, 
Locrian, or Laconian breed, and nets 
of tremendous strength and thickness ; 
also javelins, boar-spears, and hobbles. 
He describes here the manner of 
dealing with the boar at bay, direct- 
ing the sportsman who misses his 
thrust to throw himself on his face 
to avoid the iunge of the beast—a 
device which Mr. Lloyd mentions as 
employed in the case of the bear, in 
his book on the sports of Scandinavia. 
In concluding his remarks on this 
kind of sport, he naively adds— 
“Now, many of the dogs are killed 
in this chase, and the hunters them- 
selves are imperilled.” He dismisses 
in a few words “lions, leopards, 
lynxes, panthers, and bears,” as being 
beasts taken in strange places—for 
instance, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor; and there is a villan- 
ously unsportsmanlike little sentence, 
which confesses “some of these are 
taken in the mountains, by the 
poison of aconite, on account of 
the difficulty of getting at them;” 
after which the pitfalls that conclude 
the list appear a very mild kind of 
page But poacher or not, 
enophon had the soul of a sports- 
man, and he would doubtless have 
been as perfect a rider as Nimrodgor 
as perfect a shot and fisherman as 
my friend Manton Mayfly, had he 
had the same light and opportuni- 
ties. It was not his fault that he 
lived in the infancy of the world. 
And whatever may have been his 
delinquencies on the score of illicit 
arsuit of e, he amply atones 
or them by the admirable moral that 
he draws in the concluding chapters, 
where he sums up the advantages of 
the sportsman’s life, and maintains 
as the crowning one of all, that his 
habits tended to turn him out a 
ready-made warrior. This is a moral 
which I do not think it possible to 
. 
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impress too deeply upon our own na- 
tion and our “ wondrous mother age.” 
The sentence which I have quoted 
as the heading of this letter is well 
worth our especial attention. Field- 
sports permit the best possible educa- 
tion for the affairs of war. Xenophon 
enlarges upon this text :— 

“ For,” says he, “in the first place, when 
men, with all their armour on, travel in 
difficult roads, they will not be fatigued, 
for they will sustain labours on account 
of their being accustomed to these in the 
pursuit of game. In the next place, 
they will be able to sleep on a hard bed, 
and will acquire the habit of exact obe- 
dience to command; and in their ap- 
proaches upon the enemy they will be 
able to hasten onward and to execute 
orders at the same time, because in 
this manner they are accustomed to 
take wild beasts. And when they are 
placed in the front, they will not leave 
the ranks, because they are able to 
endure danger.» And when the enemy 
are put to flight, they will pursue the 
foe in all kinds of places, through their 
knowledge of country. And should 
their own army be unfortunate, they 
will be able, in places covered with 
wood, of precipitous or otherwise diffi- 
cult, both to save themselves without 
discredit, and to save others; for ac- 
quaintance with the kind of work will 
furnish them with superior knowledge. 
And it has often happened that a few 
men of this description, when a large 
multitude of their companions in arms 
has been defeated, by their own self- 
possession and daring have recovered 
the battle, and defeated a victorious 
enemy when he has missed his way 
through the difficulties of the ground; 
for those who are strong in body and 
mind have always the peculiar attribute 
of keeping close to success. Thus it 
was that our ancestors, knowing that 
this was the cause of: their success 
against enemies, made it a point in the 
education of youth; and once when, in 
ancient times, they were short of pro- 
duce, they nevertheless judged that they 
ought not to restrict the hunters from 
chasing any of those things which the 
land brought forth. And more - than 
this, they forbade people to pass the 
night within a space-of many stadia, 
in order that those who were followers 
of this science might not be deprived of 
their game. For they saw that this is 
that one pleasure of young men which 
is productive of much abundant good; 
for it makes men both sober and just, 
through their being educated in truth, 
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For they were sensible that they suc- 
ceeded in the affairs of war through such 
practices, and that this pleasure is a 
hindrance to no other honourable pur- 
suit, like some other evil pleasures 
whick are better not learnt at all. Thus 
by such pursuits men are made both 
good soldiers and good generals. For 
those are the best men whose pursuits 
eliminate from the soul the evil and 
wanton elements, and increasé in it a 
desire of manly excellence; for such are 
not the men to stand quietly by while 
their own city is wronged, or its territory 
is evil entreated.” 


There is nothing new under the sun. 
Xenophon’s remarks are as good now 
as then. The spirit of our English 
officers at the Alma, and in the 
Balaklava charge, was compared by 
those who witnessed it to the joy and 
alacrity of eager sportsmen. 

-Xenophon goes on to answer some 
of the commonplace objections which 
are also made at the present day :— 

“Now, some people say that one 
ought not to love the chase, because 
those who do so neglect their af- 
fairs at home,—not knowing that all 
who benefit their cities and friends are 
really the best economists. If then, 
those who are fond of hunting make 
themselves useful to their country in 
the most important matters, they will 
not neglect their private affairs, for 
together with the State is each man’s 
private interest either preserved or de- 
stroyed; so that, indeed, such men save 
the prosperity of other individuals in 
addition to their own. But many 
amongst those who talk thus, being 
rendered unreasonable through envy, 
would rather be ruined by their own 
poltroonery than be saved by the 
valour of others, for their delights are 
vulgar and idle, and, through being en- 
slaved to these, they are urged on to 
take the baser side both in speech and 
action.” 

He follows out this subject, show- 
ing that the element of labour in the 
chase is of a healthy description, and 
a corrective of the baser propensities 
and pleasures of human nature 
especially the vices that are rampant 
in a morbid and effete civilisation, 
like ours at the present day. Then 
he goes on to attack the “ sophists, 
or “ wiseacres,” as we may call them, 
who, whatever Mr. Grote may think 
on the subject, were especially stig- 
matised, by all the good men and 
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true of antiquity, as the corruptors of 
youth. .He puts in a few words the 
sum of his objections to this class of 
public teachers: “As to gréat mat- 
ters, I attach a more than common 
degree of blame to those people ; and 
with regard to the subjects of »their 
writings, I take this especial excep- 
tion to them, that mere words are 
the objects of their attention, but 
sound sentiments, by which the rising 
generation might be educated to 
virtue, are nowhere to be found with 
them.” And again: “Now the so- 
hists converse for the purpose of 
eceiving, and write for their own 
gain, and do no one any good; for 
none of them has ever been or is 
really wise, but it is enough for each 
to be called sophist or wiseacre, 
which is a reproach amongst really 
sensible men.” How much of what 
Xenophon has said here would apply 
to certain gentlemen of the press, 
and stump-orators, who are the so- 
phists of our generation! The mantle 
of the sophists at Athens has truly de- 
seended on 4 very large class with us. 
On all such men I would prescribe, not 
exactly Sydney Smith’s receipt for 
fanatics—a good dinner, but a good 
day with the howpds now and then, 
if they are able to live through it. 
All heresy, religious, political, and 
social, is doubtless caused by some 
derangement of liver, héart, or 
stomach, and the just prophylactic 
would be a kind of exercise which 
would restrict all these organs to 
their proper legitimate functions. 
Man is by nature an animal of prey— 
@ pursuing animal—and Xenophon 
justly observes: “Some men make 
war upon wild beasts, and others 
upon their friends (for instance, stock- 
jobbers, pettifoggers, quacks, iy ular 
preachers, and adulterators o food). 
And those who prosecute their 
friends have an evil report with all ; 
but sportsmen, who — game, 
have a good report.” He works out 
this subject, and shows, moreover, 
that sportsmen as a class are not 
only excellent citizens, but most ex- 
emplary in their relations to the gods, 
—good sons, good citizens, and good 
friends. In fact, he makes out an 
excellent case for this much maligned 
class, concluding his treatise with the 
remark that he is not without sup- 
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port even among the fair sex, seeing 
that some of them, such as Atalanta 
and Procris, were endowed by Arte- 
mis with the genius of woodcraft. 

The modern sportsman may make 
the same boast. There are ladies 
who enter into his feelings with the | 
zest. of full appreciation. The ques- 
tion is, have they that authority 
which their sex ought to give them— 
have they not abdicated their privi- 
leges by entering into the service of 
Diana? I think not. What is the 
usual cause of a young lady being 
fond of field-sports? An exuberance 
of health and spirits—a love of fresh 
keen air and quick motion, an eye 
for the lines of beauty in some of the 
most beautiful of the inferior animals, 
not resting satisfied with inanimate 
nature—a love of the picturesque, 
shown otherwise than by making 
trashy sketches at watering-places— 
and a love of the dangerous, indicat- 
ing a high courage. There are few 
things, whatever some may think, 
more beautiful in woman than 
courage, especially when joined with 
feminine loveliness. - This must, how- 
ever, be carefully distinguished from 
what ladies call boldness. And this 
courage is a quality in which our fair 
countrywomen are surpassed by no 
other nation. It is quite distinct 
from the courage of sentiment, which 
is not always ennobling, or from the 
instinctive maternal courage which 
sent the Highland peasant-woman 
up the rock to the eagle’s nest to 
recover her stolen bairn. It belongs 
to breed and blood, to taper fingers 
and arched insteps, and is generally 
found to be joined with an organisa- 
tion of the highest refinement and 
the deepest sensibility. Far other- 
wise is it with the really masculine 
woman; she is nothing but an in- 
ferior man. She prates about the 
rights of .woman, and retails the 
angers trash of infidel publications. 

he thinks- that life in the Beauti- 
ful, which is a Wwoman’s province, 
waste of time. Why waste time 
with her? She has “hay upon her 
horn,” as the old Latin proverb 
says; “run away as fast and as far 
as you can.” But what is commonly 
the history of the fair huntress? 
When her steed has eaten up her 
wild oats (what wild oats were ever 
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so innocent?) she becomes the wife 
of a neighbouring squire with the 
fall consent of her parents; she binds 
her husband to his home with a 
silken cord, as the Greeks used to con- 
secrate their city-walls by binding 
them to the temples of a deity ; she 
becomes a fountain of blessings to 
the poor, and few of them, young or 
old, ever pray for her with dry 
eyes: or she becomes the wife of 
some hard-working clergyman with 
the forgiveness of her parents; she 
dispenses the same blessings in an- 
other sphere, and lives a monument 
of industrious self-denial, though no 
imperishable brass shall record her 
virtues, and no testimonial be got 
up by subscription to do her honour ; 
and in either case she bequeathes to 
the State a progeny of brave men 
and women, as beautiful, as brave, 
and as good as herself. Bravery, in 
the ancient acceptation of the word, 
stood for beauty. 

But some cavillers would say that 
all cruelty is unfeminine, and field- 
2am are cruel. In the first place, 

have questioned whether all cruelt 
be unfeminine; but let us give this 
= Let me examine the question of 

e cruelty of field-sports. Certain 
animals owe their existence to them, 
and were it not for them would be 
as extinct as the dodo in the tropics, 
or the bustard in England. ere 
reynard, for instance, asked whether 
he would choose to exist on condition 
of being hunted, or not to exist at 
all, he would probably think the 
last alternative the most cruel. As 
for beasts of prey, they cannot complain 
if they are preyed upon. And vio- 
lent death is a merciful dispensation 
to the graminiverous animals, No- 
thing is more miserable than a poor 
beast suffered to die of old age. In 
@ wild state, a life of happiness is 
cut short, for the aged hare or deer, 
by some P mbayrent neighbour ; far 
better so than that it should linger 
and die of starvation. As for grouse 
and tridges, I believe it to be 
proved that, were they not thinned 
off bd sportsmen, there would be no 
social happiness whatever amongst 
them, in consequence of the pugna- 
eity of the cock-birds. 

ar and woodcraft have ever gone 
hand in hand, since the days of those 
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ings whose effigies Mr. Layard ex- 
humed from Nineveh. 0. real 
sportsman delights in pain any 
more than the real warrior. Who 
so kind as he to animals in a domestic 
state? It is the war of reason with 
instinct and cunning that gives zest 
to field-sports, and not cruelty. It 
is the uncertainty of success that 
enhances triumph, not the pain of 
the conquered. And the sportsman 
looks on a noble quarry with the 
same affection that a warrior re- 
gards a noble enemy withal. How 
often has delight been felt that a 
fine old fox has got safely to his 
earth! and the affectionateness of 
the nickname of “Charley” bears 
evidence of this spirit... But suppos- 
ing we are wrong here, and that 
a taint of cruelty is mixed up with 
field-sports—if it be so, it is because 
all human bosoms bear with them an 
unextinguishable spark of ferocity. 
What eafety-valve for this so harm- 
less? Better far to hunt down nox- 
ious beasts, or kill innocent beasts 
suddenly that would otherwise die 
painful deaths—better far than make 
game of one’s neighbours, retail petty 
scandal, or, which is the worst case, 
gloat over the columns of a scurril- 
ous and sanctimonious newspa 
while it is whispering away the cha- 
racters of honourable men. Better 
far to angle for trout with artificial 
flies, than for base gains by falsify- 
ing and poisoning the food of man. 
God has given into man’s hand every 
beast of the earth for food, and He 
has not commanded him to abstain 
from killing them; but towards his 
fellow-creature the one command of 
Heaven is love. Experience, after 
all, is the best test, far better than 
argument, of any position; and were 
I so inclined, I might cite as many 
instances of gentle and benevolent 
sportsmen as of gentle and benevolent 
warriors. 

I recollect observing one little in- 
stance myself. A blind labourer hap- 
pened to be in the way when a crowd 
of horsemen were passing through a 
gate with fox-hounds. A young 
nobleman, one of the keenest sports- 
men of his time, took the trouble to 
stand by and screen him with his 
horse, until all the rest of the field 
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had passed; and this was done with- 
out ostentation, but from a natural 
and kindly impulse. It is quite 
enough for my purpose that the great 
Duke of Wellington was a sports- 
man—and who so gentle as he 
where duty did not constrain nature? 
His approval of field-sports, and for 
the reasons of Xenophon, is surely 
no mean authority; for with the Great 
Captain’s knowledge of Greek, he 
could hardly have plagiarised from 
the Athenian. 

Even when in the presence of the 
enemy, during the Peninsular War, 
he thought right to keep a pack of 
fox-hounds in the rear of the army; 
and though he was maligned and 
misunderstood at the time, it is 
now generally allowed that he was 
right in: this, as he was right in 
most things. It kept up the spirit 
of his officers, and removed from 
sight the hardships of campaigning. 
It was’ @m excellent antidote to that 
despondency which the ennui of 
camp duties is apt to induce, espe- 
cially in those who expect war to be 
nothing but excitement. And we 
may cite as a crowning instance the 
immense value that these pastimes 
have possessed in «cheering up our 
men and officers during the Sebas- 
topol campaign—a campaign appa- 
rently exceeding in monotonous 
hardship almost every other on re- 
cord which has been carried to a 
successful result. During that pe- 
riod -field-sports, and every possible 
imitation of them, appear to have 
been to the English army what 
music and theatricals were to: the 
French ; the latter expedients being 
by no means despicable, but the for- 
mer having this advantage, that they 
kept those who indulged in them in 
training for the sterner business of 
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war. While such are still the habits 
of our gentry and rural population, 
whatever dangers may accrue to us 
from the enervations of commerce, 
we shall always have a reserve of 
manhood to fall back upon in time 
of need; we shall always grow 
stronger and stronger as a war lasts, 
and as the latent martial energy is 
developed ; and war will ever be less 
dangerous to us than peace—a peace, 
at least, in which, as our_ Great 
Warrior has warned us, a hostile sur- 
prise might~ruin us through our 
Anglo-Saxon unreadiness.. The pre- 
sent is a most delicate crisis. Let 
Peace come, and God speed it if it 
brings with it security against fature 
war. I would not be a prophet of 
evil, but diplomacy has ever been 
more perilous to Britain than the 
embattled foe. Remember Cintra!— 
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“Convention was the dwarfish demon 


styled, 
That foiled the knights in Marialva’s dome.” 


We are no match*in negotiation 
for the Machiavellis of the Conti- 
nent. What if, in the course of these 
conferences, some mystification or 
complication should arise, in the 
event of which we might find our- 
selves alone, with the world in arms 
against us? It would not be the 
first time that we have been in such a 
position, Though not so strong as 
we are now, we had men in the 
country then of the right stuff, as we 
hope we have now, and we did more 
than survive—a fact in itself miracu- 
lous ; we gloriously conquered. And 
why did weconquer gloriously? Be- 
cause we cut the Gordian knots of 
political chicanery with the swords 
of a Nelson and a Wellesley.—I am 


always yours, 
TLEPOLEMUS, 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


Genus does not mistake its mis- 
sion, Its aim generally accords with 
its capacity,—its direction harmonises 
with its native predilections. When 
we read the oft-written regret that 
some poet distinguished by a rain- 
bow-spray of fancy and. feeling, did 
not concentrate his energies in an 
epic,—that a brilliant essayist did not 
leaye some enduring whole, an obelisk 
of thought, to mark his position in 
the world of letters,—or that some 
Statesman played false to himself, 
and “gave up to party what was 
meant for mankind,”—we do not give 
an unquestioning adhesion to the 
opinion. Nature seldom mistakes 
itself. The bias of a man’s nature 
gives the bias to his life. The pro- 
verb that “every bullet has its bil- 
let,” has its counterpart in the moral 
world; and the powers of the mind 
ever tend to nF ae straight to their 
goal, and embody themselves in a 
congenial line of action. External 
circumstances, indeed, may cramp, 
and shortness of life, in some paths 
of renown,,mars all. To provide 
for the present—that first duty of 
life and necessity of existence — at 
times compels genius to sacrifice the 
future, and employ its powers in 
hasty efforts or on ephemeral objects, 
—or, in the world of action, may 
confine its energies to a too limited 
field. Yet this happens, we suspect, 
much more rarely than is com- 
monly supposed. Many of the most 
distinguished men in every branch 
of renown have risen in the teeth of 
circumstances,—in war, or action, 
cleaving their way upward with 
lightning-stroke; and, in the fields 
of thought, gradually dawning, it 
may be from an attic, on the world, 
though perhaps inadequately appre- 
ciated in their own lifetime. Let 
this be borne in mind, and it appears 
probable that the world loses little 
of the-high genius born into it. In 


ordinary circumstances it never does. 
True genius, we repeat, never errs as 
to its mission. Mozart, with that 
passionate heart of his, rushes to 
music almost ere he can speak— 
Haydn heard his finest passage in a 
dream—the grand Beethoven com- 
poses even after he is deaf. Bacon 
and Milton, the poet and the thinker, 
the positivist and the idealist, flourish 
inthe same age. Cromwell, Chatham, 
Clive, Carnot, Wellington, and, great- 
est of all, Napoleon, rise into their 
true sphere of action without an 
effort ; their course is steady as that 
of water rising to its level; if they 
never miss an opening, it is simply 
because they are ever ready for its 
occurrence. In truth, genius not 
only instinctively falls into its true 
track, but frequently has # ‘myste- 
rious presentiment of its actual des- 
tiny. Olive dreamt of high achieve- 
ment and success while yet a school- 
ok in England; Louis Napoleon 
adhered to his presentiment of em- 
pire even in the prison of Ham. 

Give it but life, and genius will 
mould all things else to its will. As 
the coarsest food upon which beauty 
fares becomes forthwith sublimated 
into the fairest forms, while food 
the most delicate only adds gross- 
ness to the gross,—-even 80 does the 
spirit of man influence and permeate 
his external circumstances; and so 
does genius make for itself favouring 
gales and golden treasures where 
ordinary natures see but storm and 
sterility. Give it but life !—And for 
each variety of genius the needful 
length of days varies. In music, in 
poetry, in art generally, youth often 
reaches a point of excellence to which 
years add nothing. Experience, re- 
flection, study, are not indispen~vble 
to the poet, whose greater’ ess 
may be but a flashing out, by one 
bright impulse of his own rich na- 
ture, with all its dreams and passions 
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and raptured imaginings, for which 
the rosy exuberance of youth may do 
more than all the intellectual glean- 
ings of advancing years. But in 
science, in philosophy, in history, the 
case is far otherwise. There genius 
finds no “royal road:” you must be- 
gin early and work long. And, of all 
others, in the department of philo- 
sophic history length of days is in- 
dispensable, otherwise the architect 
can never complete his fabric. In 
his published essays and private 
manuscripts you may find finished 
columns and cornice, dome and pedi- 
ment and single statues; but the 
connecting parts are wanting, or 
there is no longer a master-hand to 
put the stately edifice together. It 
is as if, while the craftsmen of Tyre, 
the woodmen of Lebanon, the masons 
from the Judean hills and the Syrian 
quarries, were coming laden with 
their work, and had deposited on the 
plateau of Zion nearly all the finished 
materials of the Temple, the archi- 
tect himself, the. great Solomon, had 
died, and with him the plans which 
would have combined that wilder- 
ness of costly material into one mag- 
nificent whole. Hence, a prayer for 
life—not in craven fear, like those 
who waste or mis-spend existence, 
—nor in a spirit of despondency, 
as if the. mental gifts now enjoyed 
could be severed from him by death 
—nevertheless a prayer for life often 
lies deep at the heart of the man of 
genius, who feels powers yearning 
within him for actual development, 
and who knows these powers are 
such as may bless his kind, and scat- 
ter around the steps of future gene- 
rations a light such as in his own 
youth he never enjoyed. 

No author of the present age more 
early or clearly understood his pe- 
culiar. gifts, or has adhered to 
their development with more of 
that invincible persistency which ac- 
companies high thought, than Sir 
Archibald Alison. There has been 
no discord between his nature and 
his life. In many respects he has 
been born under a happy star; so 
that, from the first, his mental char- 
acter, his circumstances, and his 
actual life have been in rare har- 
mony. Born at a time when Europe 
was vibrating with the first electric 
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shocks of a new era, his mind in- 
stinctively recognised in the delinea- 
tion and contemplation of these events 
a congenial field of action; and his 
circumstances happily enabled him to 
devote to his work that leisure and 
preparation requisite to its proper 
accomplishment. Since then, year 
by year the History has been steadil 
growing under his hands, ever ad- 
vancing nearer and nearer to our own 
day. Commencing with the ever- 
memorable year of 1789—that year 
which will form a starting-point in 
European history for centuries to 
come—he gives a brief and philoso- 
phic summary of the preceding times, 
and then launches on the stream of 
events ever widening more and more 
into a new era of the world. Every 
mind has its own tastes, — every 
temperament has its congenial field 
of contemplation, by exercise in 
which it attains its fullest measures 
of usefulness to others and. happiness 
to itself; but to us the history of 
the last seventy years, as treated 
by Alison, appears more profitable 
for the instruction and mental de- 
velopment of the present generation 
than most other histories put to- 
gether. It is to modern times what 
Gibbon’s history is for the ages of 
the Past, Take what country or 
people you will—Russia, France, Bri- 
tain, Spain, Italy, Poland, Austria, 
Turkey, India, America,—every part 
of the world into which the restless 
European race has thrust itself,—and 
ou will find the leading points of 
its past history given, the general 
character of the people sketched, and 
the present condition and aspect of 
the region described’: And thus the 
reader of Alison’s History finds set- 
before him all the elements necessary 
for the formation of his opinions on 
present events, as well as an immense 
store of general information and vivid 
sketches of striking scenery and stir- 
ring events, calculated in the highest 
degree to elevate, recreate, and en- 
rich, the mind. The perusal of Ali- 
son’s works, indeed, is an education 
of itself; and it is one so intimately 
connected with present times, with 
the ideas and events now influencing 
the world, that without it, all others 
would be imperfect. To the young 
statesman, the soldier, the student, 
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as well as to the great mass whom 
instinct. and interest alike lead to a 
contemplation of the age in which 
they live, we would unhesitatingly 
name Alison’s History as the most 
indispensable of books. Many a one 
may find points where he differs from 
the author's opinions, but no one will 


question his fairness in argument ° 


or impartiality of statement; and 
no work, we feel assured, suffices 
so well to set the mind a-thinking 
for itseli, or Ae: omeg it with better 
materials for forming a judgment on 
matters of the liveliest interest and 
greatest moment in the present times. 
There are three styles of writin 
history,—and of these styles typica 
examples may be found ctively 
in the works of Macaulay, Alison, and 
Montesquieu. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the first of these his- 
torians, as contrasted with the others, 
is a redundancy of interesting but 
unimportant detail. His pages are 
loaded with anecdotes and decorative 
detail, treating of circumstances 
which ‘in no perceptible way affected 
the current of contemporaneous his- 
tory, and about which subsequent 
ages care not a straw,—yet which 
serve to bring the past times more 
vividly before us, and which consti- 
tute an independent source of interest 
from their picturesque and piquant 
character, and the skill with which 
they are introduced. In this decora- 
tive style of history Macaulay is with- 
out a rival. Montesquieu may be 
placed at the head of the opposite 
school of historians, Disregardin 
all ephemeral detail, his eye is fix 
exclusively on the essentials of his- 
tory,—on the varied combination of 
causes which have produced the grand 
events of the past,—on the enduring 
principles at work in the life of na- 
tions, and the lessons deducible from 
the past for the guidance of the future. 
His work on the Grandeur and 
Decay of the Romans is, from first 
to last, ie thought. That little 
work will vie in longevity with 
almost any one which the last cen- 
tury produced. Itisallessence. It 
gives only results. Instead of settin 
, 88 80 many writers do, the en 
less and cons of the case, and 
the conflicting details by which eve 
principle in history is enwrapped, 
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Montesquieu reserves all this labour 
for his study, and, sifting away the 
husk, presents you only with the - 
kernel. By thinking minds, to whom 
the clear perception of truth affords 
a vivid enjoyment unintelligible to 
men of a less intellectual cast, this 
™ of Montesquieu’s will be reckon- 
peerless. But -in it the Thought 

is presented too pure, too much in 
the nude, for the generality of man- 
kind, who are ever more interested 
in facts than they are capable of ap- 
preciating principles. But let the 
principles be given simply as a leaven 
to the facts, as a salt to the History, 
and all men will read and under- 
stand,—especially if the bulk of the 
narrative be confined to themes and 
events of lasting importance, and be 
enlivened by graphic delineation of, 
and eloquent remark upon, those 
se ne of history which en- 
uringly attract the gaze of mankind. 

To this last and middle style of histo- 
rical composition belong the works of 
Alison. Without the passion for orna- 
mentation which distinguishes Macau- 
lay, and, either by nature or reflection, 
impatient of the subtle process of crys- 
tallising truth which marks the writ- 
ings of Montesquieu, Alison holds a 
middle place between these two 
authors. Practical in turn of mind, 
fervid in temperament, graphic in 
delineation, and possessing in a high 
degree the power of seizing the pro- 
minent points of his subject, Sir 
Archibald Alison unites the useful 
with the interesting, facts with prin- 
ciples, the essence with the form, in 
a manner which admirably adapts his 
works for general and lasting popula- 
rity. Far inferior to Macaulay as 
regards the literary execution of his 
works—writing, in fact, five or six 
volumes in the time that Macaulay 
bestows upon one—Alison neverthe- 
less appears to us to have adopted 
much the better plan of historical 
composition; and the symmetry and 
admirable proportion pervading the 
grand outlines of his work, impart to it 
an excellence superior to that arising 
from perfection of detail. -His narra- 
tive contains all that the general 
public care to know, and no more,— 
and his reflections, though presented 
somewhat in the rough, yet recurring 
again and again in seasonable places, 
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“here a little, and there a little,” 
serve admirably to impress them- 
. Selves on the reader, and perhaps a 
duce a greater effect than if they had 
been set forth perfect, and once for 
all, by the crystallising process of Mon- 
tesquieu. Andon the whole, we may 
say that Alison realises, asfar as is pos- 
sible in so extensive a work, the ideal 
of historical composition sketched by 
Duclos: “L’historien doit chercher 
& s'iinstruire des moindres détails, 
parce qu’ils peuvent servir a l’éclairer, 
et qu’il doit examiner tout ce qui a 
rapport & son sujet; mais il doit les 
épargner au lecteur. Ce sont des 
instruments nécessaires a celui qui 
construit l’édifice, inutiles & celui qui 
Yhabite. L’historien doit tout lire, 
et ne doit écrire que ce qui mérite 
d’étre lu.” 

In the early volumes of his His- 
tory, Sir Archibald Alison was called 
upon to behold and describe a great 
national passion in its infancy, —in 
its first wild excesses. Freedom 
@newly set free is no more able to de- 
port itself aright than any other pas- 
sion of human nature. Liberty, on 
first bursting its chains, runs riot, 
and, neither knowing the cenditious 
of its own being, nor respecting the 
rights of others, ever tends to waste 
and wreck its own life, as well as get 
knocked on the head by its outraged 
neighbours. Happy the nation — 
happy Britain! in whom popular 
liberty developed itself with faltering 
steps, and by gradual stages,—even 
as individual liberty dawns slowly 
and safely beneath the paternal roof, 
where the erring impulses of youth 
are kept in check, till, step by step, 
they have learnt to subject them- 
selves to the control of reason. In 
France no such happy process oc- 
curred: liberty there sprang up at 
once, sudden, fierce, suicidal — full- 
armed, but not full-grown. Like 
youth, it had the physical strength to 
destroy, but not the experienced wis- 
dom to remodel or construct. It 
wasted its life, and perished amid the 
ruins it had made. We need not stay 
now to ask who was specially to 
blame for this; forthe more the his- 
tory of mankind is studied, the more 
evident does it become that great re- 
volutions owe their character less to 
the acts of individuals, or of any one 
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class, than to the general tempera- 
ment and antecedents of the nation. 
The native tendency of the French in- 
tellect is to theorise and symmetrise— 
of the French temperament to move by 
fits and starts. Strange blending !—to 
actimpulsively, yet think by pure logic. 
Progress with them, indeed, wears so 
fitful a guise that we hardly recog- 
nise it as a regular development at 
all, As regards national liberty, in 
lieu of steady growth we see a 
bound, next a recoil, then_stagna- 
tion, then effervescence, and again a 
bound. In Britain we have always 
had a great regard for the things that 
are, and are loth to exchange even the 
worst of our institutions at the bid- 
ding of the best theory that has not 
been tested in practice. It does not 
suffice for the British nation that a 
principle is good in the abstract; we 
must likewise be convinced that it 
will accord with our other institu- 
tions, and that the public mind is 
ready for its reception. The best 
principle will fail in practice, when the 
habits and ideas of the people are not 
ready to accord with it. It is by 
attending to this important truth 
that the British legislature has so 
long realised the beau-ideal union 
of theory with practice. What is 
governmentally wrong at one time 
may become right at another. The 
schoolboy’s due allowance of pocket- 
money would be absurd if bestowed 
on a child; the income so prudently 
and happily expended by one who has 
become accustomed to its use, is by 
the youth squandered, or made a 
means of shortening his own days. 
It is only by slow experience and 
through much suffering that we learn 
to use aright the gifts of life; and as 
it is with individuals, so is it with 
nations. Itis a favourite boast with the 
less astute of the Liberals, that the early 
proposals of their party were right, 
because the Tories have subsequently 
adopted them,—not observing that in 
such matters time makes all the dif- 
ference, and that a measure which 
would have done harm fifty years 
ago, may be beneficial now, in conse- 
quence of the gradual development 
and preparation of the national mind 
for its adoption in the interval. 

it is remarkable, as showing to 
what excesses unschooled human 
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nature is prone, that the French 
nation, in all their subsequent revo- 
lutions, haye never carried their 
notions of liberty so far as they did 
in 1793. They have been learning 
lessons in the new stage of national 
life into which that convulsion ushered 
them. The middle claases have become 
* fitter for the enjoyment of freedom 
than they then were: what has made 
them so is the experience and suffer- 
ings they have gone through in the 
interval; and it is the lessons of that 
experience, and the recollections of 
that sufferiig, that frighten them at the 
idea of arepetition of the old excesses. 
Popular liberty is now so familiar to 
Europe in idea, and to ourselves in 
actual practice, that the present age 
is beginning to wonder at the dread 
commotion and alarm which spread 
throughout Europe on the outburst 
of the first French Revolution. This 
arises from forgetting the state of 
things then. Seventy years ago, 
popular liberty was a thing unknown 
upon the Continent. Kings and 
princes governed, and the nations 
submitted like automatons. The 
“divine right of kings” was regarded 
as a fundamental point of the Chris- 
tian religion; and the right of the 
people to be consulted as to their 
mode of being governed, was a thing 
never dreamed of. ll this looks 
very reprehensible nowadays; but 
nobody then thought of the opposite. 
It was simply a stage which comes 
in the general history of nations—an 
inevitable epoch in their development 
—and for which no individuals, or 
class of individuals, were to blame. 
A rare combination of circumstances, 
and a happy national temperament, 
broke up this era piecemeal and gra- 
dually in Britain; but in France it 
gave way suddenly, like the ruptur- 
ing of an ice-field. The surrounding 
Continental States stood aghast at 
the terrible whirlpool of fire that all 
at once, by a sudden convulsion, ap- 
peared in the midst of them. The 
peoples began to awake, and think, 
and hope—the Governments were 
filled with natural anger and terror ; 
and, as the event showed, the latter 
had more cause to fear than the 
former had to rejoice. 
Political parties in France have 
never understood the value of com- 
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promise. They are not content to 
give alittle here and get a little there, 
or even to accept a slow but steady 
aggrandisement of their party. In 
England, statesmen are content to 
advocate principles, and to wait. 
Great questions, whether religious, 
commercial, or governmental — 
whether Oatholic Emancipation 
Free-Trade, or Reform—are ebated 
for thirty or forty years before the 

obtain the assent of the Britis 

Senate; and even then the opposi- 
tion is so steady, and public opinion 
sympathises so little with extreme 
measures, that the majority cannot 
dispense with caution and forbear- 
ance in following up their success. 
John Bull won’t stand rough-riders 
in Downing Street—as even the fail- 
ures of the present Government in do- 
mestic legislation abundantly testify. 
He regards change with distrust; 
he must have the matter debated all 
round, to make sure there is nothing 
dangerous behind it; and if it plainly 
trench upon established rights o 
property, the best of State reasons 
generally fail to move him from his 
attitude. of sturdy opposition. In 
France, on the other hand, political 
parties act too much on the princi- 
ple of tout ow rien, They never give 
quarter to antagonists or defeated 
principles, The majority are ever 
ready to domineer and play the despot ; 
and the minority is generally quite as 
ready to-play the assassin. Hence 
the mob and the army are the judges 
of last appeal for the French legisla- 
ture: grand party-questions debated 
in the Assembly are ultimately fought 
out in the streets. The guillotine—a 
regiment of grenadiers to eject the 
deputies—repeated swampings of the 
House of Peers, or changes in the 
electoral law by violent exercise of 
the royal prerogative—revolutions in 
the streets, or an imperial coup- 
@etat—such are the desperate means 
by which, owing to the want of dis- 
cretion and mutual forbearance 
among its political parties, govern- 
ment in France for the last three- 
score years has been carried on. 

This defect is due in part to the 
national temperament of the French 
people; and if it be visible still, after 
sixty years’ schooling, how much more 
untamed was it at the first great out- 
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burst of the national life in 1789? 
Then the wildest theories were em- 
braced, because “‘ pure principle” was 
appealed to, utterly irrespective of 
existing rights or prevailing habits; 
and as every change was sought to be 


effected intolerantly and with hot 
haste, Robespierre had to enforce his 
logic of democracy with the guillotine. 
Had revolutionary France been wise 
in 1789, she would have fraternised 
with England,—a cguntry in which 
the principles of liberty had been 
slowly growing for centuries. But 
with the ignorance of youth and 
the arrogance of a parvenu, France 
sought, with one bound, to reach the 
summit of the ladder,—by one exer- 
cise of pure logic to supersede the 
teachings of experience and the slow 
growth of moral restraint,—and de- 
spised the British nation advancing 
cautiously in the upward path. 
France became intoxicated, like a 
savage on first tasting wine. The new 
passion for liberty seized her like a 
frenzy, which she thought divine, and 
which led her defiantly into colli- 
sion with every neighbouring Power. 
Whatever some writers may think 
nowadays, there was no avoiding a 
war with France then. Not content 
with being free after her own fashion, 
like a god she elevated her ideas 
into the sole rule of wisdom and jus- 
tice for the world, and published war- 
like defiance against all who refused 
to act in accordance with this new 
Revelation of Liberty of which she 
was the apostle. Government, pro- 
perty, religion, society,—she had re- 
ceived new light on all these subjects. 
Kings, priests, and nobles were pro- 
scribed as traitors to humanity,—the 
wealth of the rich was to be confis- 
cated to the State. Christianity was 
proclaimed a fable, Love was ‘‘ eman- 
cipated,” Marriage denounced ;—the 
surrounding nations were invited to 
throw off the yoke of their rulers, 
and to aid France in the subversion 
of all existing institutions, and the es- 
tablishment of the supreme sway of 
“the people.” People nowadays are 
not easily shocked : we have grown so 
familiar with new opinions of every 
kind, that even the most extreme 
hardly startle us, But fancy the 
effect of the outbreak of such princi- 
ples upon the Europe of last century ! 
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Had France been suddenly metamor- 


phosed into a vast volcano, from 
which lava-streams began to flow 
down upon the adjoining couniries, 
the consternation of the ruling classes 
could not have been greater; while, 
with a few exceptions on the imme- 
diate borders of France, “‘ the peoples” 
were then so little developed in intel- 
lectual life, that the democratic prin- 
ciples took no hold upon them,—they 
were only shocked at the Revolution, 
as it was expounded to them by their 
priests, and were quite willing to act 
as the agents of their Governments 
it putting it down. 

As invariably happens when suc- 
cessful external war follows internal 
anarchy, France emerged from the 
struggle with a military dictator at 
her head. All old things had passed 
away. Her aristocracy was gone,— 
her priesthood was gone,—her boast- 
ed Republic was gone,—and from the 
ruins of that strange chaos arose the 
towering figure of a man who knew 
the French better than they knew 
themselves, and who proceeded to 
undo one-half of what they had done, 
Napoleon re-established the Church 
and yee homage to religion—without 
which in some shape, he saw no so- 
ciety can hang together; he revived 
titles of honour, with which the French 
(so fond of distinction) are really ena- 
moured, though they had abolished 
them when badges of a caste; he 
muzzled the press, so prone to reck- 
less theorising and seditious abuse,— 
and converted the Chambers from a 
debating club into a deliberative as- 
sembly, if not into a mere recorder of 
the Imperial will. And what is 
France now? Free? Certainly,— 
but not with a wise freedom. Popu- 
lar freedom consists in a nation being 
governed according to its wishes: 
and thus far France is free. With a 
million National Guards, and with a 
people who are soldiers alike by 
nature and by training, France, if 
in earnest, can at any time coerce 
or overthrow her Government, and 
she has repeatedly done so. But 
her liberty is of a restricted and 
perilous kind. The nation chooses its 
ruler, and thereafter delegates to him 
its "powers, so that. he may rule an 
way, if he but rule firmly and we 
“The necessity of external govern- 
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ment to man,” says Coleridge, “is in 
an inverse ratio to the vigour of his 
self-government.” Now, reiterated 
experience has shown that the French 
people cannot directly manage their 
own affairs; the quiet-going majority 
is harassed by a turbulent minority, 
to whose sudden attacks it ever and 
anon falls a prey; and accordingly it 
is content to resign to the Executive 
no inconsiderable portion of its liber- 
ties, on condition of being secured in 
the safe enjoyment of the remainder. 
This insecutity of the social and 
governmental fabric in France is 
the effect of a manifold combination 
of causes : Firstly, the national revo- 
lutions have been so sweeping and so 
frequent, that there is hardly an in- 
stitution left which is hedged round 
by the potent prestige of antiquity, 
which has taken root in the minds of 
the people, or become associated with 
the glory of the State. For nigh 
seventy years everything has been 
in a state of change—a series of dis- 
solving views: hence each ambitious 
leader or party does not scruple to 
attempt one change more; while the 
nation, unless its material interests 
are affected, looks on apathetically,— 
change, indeed, being the only thing 
to which it has grown habituated. 
This is aggravated by the circum- 
stance that the politicians of France, 
as a class, have little to lose by 
change or convulsion. Brilliant and 
able as many of them are, they are 
politicians and nothing more, and 
have nothing to think of but the ad- 
vancement of their position in the 
State. The statesmen of England 
almost all belong to a class abiding- 
ly interested in the prosperity and 
tranquillity of the country: political 
career, though willingly entered upon 
as a noble pursuit, only entails upon 
them sacrifice and expense; and in 
many cases their private position is 
80 distinguished that it overshadows 
their public one — whereas French 
politicians have rarely any private 
position to fall back upon, and are 
too ready to adopt any course which 
promises to invest them with the 
prestige and emoluments of office. 
Where there is a well-developed Pub- 
lic Opinion, the efforts of such poli- 
tical:adventurers are checked and pa- 
ralysed by its operation—but public 
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opinien in France is not so developed. 

here are no county courts or muni- 
cipal institutions, as with us, through 
which the sentiments of all parts of 
the kingdom can make themselves 
known and felt ; and the consequence 
is, that an Assembly, once elected, 
proceeds on any course it pleases, 
without ever heeding to “feel the 
pulse” of the public: In this way it 
was, for instan¢e, that the French 
Assembly, in 1851, naturally suspi- 
cious of being overshadowed by the 
Executive, and determined on being 
the ruling power in the State, dis- 
regarding, as usual, the principle of 
compromise, scrupled not to bring 
matters to a dead-lock, and held 
a dagger to the President’s throat ; 
whereupon Louis Napoleon, kuowing 
better than they the wants and wishes 
of France, retorted by knocking them 
into the dust, and was forthwith ex- 
onerated for so doing by an almost 
unanimous vote of approval from the 
nation. Louis Philippe, mal assis, 
sought to maintain his position by 
appealing to the selfishness of the 
ruling classes, by corrupting t - De- 
puties by a lavish bestowal ui State 
patronage, and unduly attending to 
the interests of the bourgeoisie or 
middle-class, who had made the Re- 
volution of 1830; and lo! a revolt of 
the lower classes, the ouvriers, drove 
him from the throne. Louis Napo- 
leon has taken a different course, a 
bolder and a wiser. Firmly seating 
himself on the throne, he has pro- 
ceeded to attend to the wants of all 
classes of the nation and all parts of 
the country alike—the lowest classes, 
perhaps, more than the others, because 
they need it more. France wants 
a hand to act and a head to think,— 
and she has got both in Louis Napo- 
leon. The principle of his Govern- 
ment is that of Frederick the Great 
and his own uncle, ‘‘ Everything for 
the people, nothing by them,”—a 
principle the most suitable for the 
French nation in its present stage ; 
and in his style of action he bears in 
mind the not less discriminating re- 
mark of his great relative, that 
** France loves to be ruled by an arm 
of iron gloved in velvet.” 

France is still young in freedom, 
and cern 4 has many convulsions 
to go through ere she arrive at & 
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settled order of things. Her sole 
resent element of stability (such as 
it is) is to be found in her rural popu- 
lation ;—and strange to say, it is 
to the very miseries of her first Re- 
volution that she owes this chief bar 
« revolution now. The overissue 
of assignats or r-notes, bas- 
ed on the confiscated estates of 
the Church and the nobility, which 
for years produced suth intense misery 
in France, had the effect of exposing 
these estates to be bought piecemea 
by persons of limited means; and 
this circumstance, accompanied by 
the abolition of the right of primo- 
geniture, has in course of time 
covered all the rural districts with 
small properties, now amounting to 
about eleven millions in number. 
Amidst a rural population of this 
kind the spirit of innovation and 
revolution never takes root, — they 
constitute a class eminently Conser- 
vative in habits and ideas; and it is 
this class which at present possesses 
a clear majority of votes in all appeals 
to the nation. Modern France has 
sometimes been likened to Rome. 
under the Emperors,—but several 
important differences must be ob- 
. served. Rome in later times was 
only a System: there was no Roman 
nation,—its armies were mercenaries, 
its emperors often aliens. The whole 
ower of France, on the other hand, 
1s based on the French nation ; from 
this it results that the Army és the 
he» 4 and consequently the military 
revolutions in France are made in 
sympathy with the popular feelings, 
—not, as in Rome, at the mere ca- 
price of a Pretorian caste or mer- 
cenary legions. The other great dif- 
ference we would briefly indicate be- 
tween modern France and Imperial 
Rome consists in the circumstance 
that France has an abundant rural 
population, while Rome under the 
emperors had none; the soil of the 
former country being for the most 
part owned < the free millions who 
cultivate it, while the rural districts of 
the latter were overrun by properties 
of vast size, owned by a few mag- 


nates, and peopled by a sprinkling of 
herdsmen f xy & dithetnee which 


invests modern France with a vitality 
and. stability far superior to Rome 
under the emperors, Like later 
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Rome, however, France for the last 
sixty years has been an elective des- 
potism, and such she is likely long to 
continue. The peculiar genius of the 
peop e,—their aversion to hereditary 
rank, and their worship of personal 
prestige, conspires with their: political 
éircumstances to wean them from the 
principle of itimacy, and to at- 
tract them to that of Election. Le- 
gitimacy may ostensibly revive in 
France, but in reality it will only be 
a fresh illustration of the principle of 
election: for should Henri Oing 
ever be recalled to the throne of his 
fathers, it will only be as a pis aller, 
—it will be because his is the only 
name under which the nation can take 
shelter from anarchy. Then as now 
the French throne will be eléctive, 
and the nation will continue to be 
overshadowed by the prestige of great 
names. 

The worst feature of revolutionary 
France— the one’ which occasions 
most disquietude to feflecting minds, 
and which opposes the greatest ob- 
stacle to the establishment of settled 
government in that country—is, that 
the unhinging of the national mind 
has been as great in the social and 
moral world as in the political. We 
have not space to treat adequately of 
this subject, but it is a most vital one. 
Great as are the present political dis- 
advantages of France, these might be 
remedied were the moral condition of 
the people in a healthier state. Of 
all forms of government, virtue is most 
indispensable fo a democracy. Yet 
what do we find in France? ‘A moral 
chaos everywhere. “Society in 
France,” says M. Thiers, “has ar- 
rived at tnat state of moral pertur- 
bation, that ideas the most natural, 
the most evident, the most universally 
acknowledged, are put in doubt;” 
and such is the utter confusion of 
thoughts and principles, that the plain- 
est truths must be demonstrated 
anew. The language of De Tocque- 
ville is still stronger. “Was there 
ever an age,” he says, “like ours? 
Did man ever witness, as in our days, 
a world where nothing is fixed ; where 
virtue is without genius, and genius 
without honour; where the love of 
order is confounded with a taste for 
tyrants, and the holy worship of 
liberty with contempt for the laws ; 
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where conscience throws but a doubt- 
fal light upon human actions ; where 
nothing any longer seems forbidden or 
— neither honest nor shame- 
, neither true nor false?” ‘The re- 
yolutions of the middle classes in 
France may be over —at least they 
are robbed of their terrors; for these 
classes have triumphed, suffered, and 
learnt; and, moreover, there is no 
class above them by whose plunder 
7 eng gain. But the revolutions 
of the lower classes—of the ouvriers— 
have yet to run their course. “La 
proprieté c'est le vol!” is their dread 
watchword. They conspire and fight 
for supremacy in the State, not for the 
sake of its political advantages, but 
that they may thereby be enabled to 
plunder their betters. Such are the 
—e of the Red Republic—that 
tre which threatened France 
in 1848—from whose fangs she has 
sought refuge under the xgis of Na- 
poleon III.—ang which, though tem- 
— chained, waits and watches 
ike a fiend of darkness for a favour- 
able moment to resume its onslaught. 
The sudden death of the present gal- 
lant Emperor—the dagger or pistol 
of an assassin—would leave France 
without a head; and would not such 
@ momentary interregnum suffice to 
evoke the watchful demon, and plunge 
France once more into terrible anar- 
chy? This is the serious rock ahead 
—the dreadest antagonist of French 
freedom and prosperity. And how 
long it will take ere this new stratum 
of revolutionists be taught wisdom by 
suffering, or till the sanctifying influ- 
ences of religion sink down through 
their turbid masses, and bring peace, 
we cannot conjecture. If it come 
ever, it is well—it is enough. 
Since the decay of the Olassic em- 
ires, the course of civilisation in 
pane has been reversed. Reachin 
the shores of the Atlantic throug. 
_‘the southern kingdoms, it has begun 
to flow back through the central 
regions of the Continent, England 
and France are the starting-points 
from which National Development 
and its twin Liberty have commenced 
core eastward through the 


orld. Predominant in these 
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two western kingdoms, the new 
principles are less powerful though 
rapidly maturing in Germany, and in 
due time will transfuse themselves 
also into the now torpid population 
of Russia. In his newly published 
volume,* Sir Archibald Alison gives 
an able and lucid sketch of the 
struggle between the Constitutional 
and Despotic principles in Ger- 
many during thé five-and-thirty years 
which followed the first awaken- 
ing of the German ple to na- 
tional life in 1813. @ oppression 
which attended the ascendency of 
the French under Napoleon in Cen- 
tral Europe sent the iron into the 
heart of the Germans; and in the 
mighty conflict with the invaders 
which took place in 1813-15, the 
German Courts, often on the brink of 
failure, made the most strenuous ap- 
peals in the name of freedom to their 
people. If no express promise was 
made by their ny 5, 2 to the Ger- 
man people when the War of Libera- 
tion commenced, that they should 
enjoy representative institutions as 


the reward of their exertions, it is 


beyond question that this was uni- 
versally understood, — it breathes in 
every page of the soul-inspiring . 
strains of Kdérner, and constitute 

the mainspring of the astonishing 
efforts made by his countrymen at 
that eventful period. As the struggle 
went on, however, the sovereigns 
spoke out plainly. On 25th May 
1815, when the Continent was quak- 
ing at the sudden resurrection of 
their dread enemy Napoleon, a royal 
decree was issued by the King of 
Prussia declaring that “a represen- 
tation of the people shall be. formed, 
é to sit at Berlin, and the 
functions of which are to extend its 
deliberations upon all those objects 
of legislation which concern the per- 
sonal rights of citizens and their ' 
pertys including taxation.” And & 
ortnight after (June 18), when 
the hosts of Napoleon were already 
massed on the Belgian frontier, this 
promise of popular institutions was 
extended to the whole Germanic 
Confederacy, by an article in the 
Fundamental Act which provided 
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“That there shall be assemblies of 
the States in all the countries of the 
Confederation.” But what came of 
all these pledges? Ten days after 
the signature of this solemn Act, 
the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
the independence of Germany was 
secured, and, with the danger, all 
memory of the promises p away. 
By the spring of 1816 the Govern- 
ments had begun to shackle the press 
for advocating liberal opinions; and 
when, in 1817, the Rhenish provinces 
asked a fulfilment of the promises 
made in 1815, the Prussian Govern- 
ment received the address coldly, 
observing, with no little. effrontery, 
that “those who admonish the kin 

are guilty of doubting the inviolabi- 
lity of his word!” Three years more 
passed away without any steps being 
taken to redeem the royal promises ; 
and in 1820 the German Courts be- 
came so alarmed at the successful 
revolutions in Spain and Italy, that 
they gave up even the semblance of 
abidin 
“Final Act,” regulating the consti- 
tution of the Confederacy, signed on 
17th May of that year, contained 
clauses declaring that “no constitu- 
tion could be. changed except in a 
constitutional way,” and that any 
State might call upon the Confede- 
racy to assist it in preventing changes 
being made in any other way :—the 
effect of the first of these provisions 
being, to give the initiative in all 
political changes to the constituted 
authorities alone; and of the second, 
to bring an overwhelming force to 
crush an — at change on the 
part of the peop e. 

Let us observe the composition of 
the Germanic Diet, in order to under- 
stand how this arrangement worked. 
The present German Confederation 
dates from the Congress of Vienna. 
“The weakness of the old Empire,” 
says Alison, “had _been sufficiently 
proved by the wars of the Revolu- 
tion; the crown of the Kaisars had 
crumbled at the stroke of Napoleon’s 
sword. A separate empire had been 
created and acknowledged in Austria ; 
Separate kingdoms in Prussia, Ba- 
Varia, and Saxony; duchies and elec- 
torates in the lesser States; but the 
ancient and venerable bond of the 
Empire, coeval with the days of 


by their former pledges. The 
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Charlemagne, had been = dissolved. 
The danger was great that out of 
this cirgumstance a fresh peril, of a 
more serious and lasting kind than 
any which had been escaped by the 
war of liberation, might be incurred. 
Placed midway between France and 
Russia, each of which was under a 
single head, and actuated by the 
strongest spirit of conquest, there 
was the greatest risk that Germany, 
broken into"™&eparate principalities, 
and actuated by separate interests, 
might be unable to resist either taken 
singly, and beyond all question would 
be crushed by the two acting in con- 
cert.” Impressed with these dangers, 
it was the first care of the Congress 
of Vienna to frame a federal constita- 
tion for all the German States, which 
should secure them against the dan- 
ger either of foreign attack or of 
internal . discord. Each member of 
the Confederacy bound himself to 
assist in defending from attack not 
only entire Germany, but every 
separate State of the League, and 
reciprocally guaranteed to each other 
the whole of their possessions. includ- 
ed within the Confederation. They 
bound themselves to enter into no 
treaties hostile to the Confederacy— 
not to make war upon one another 
upon any pretext, and to submit all 
their differences to the decision of the 
Diet. It was also provided that the 
subjects of each state might inherit 
or acquire landed _ property ig any 
other state, without being Jabitet to 
heavier burdens than the natives of 
that state; that free emigration was 
to be permitted from one state to 
another, if the latter were willing to 
receive the emigrants; and that the 
subjects of each might enlist in the 
service of any other, if not already 
subject to military service in their 
own country. The formation of such 
a federal union for Germany was the 
greatest service which the Congress 
of Vienna rendered to Europe. Ger- 
many herself has benefited immensely 
by this wise and most natural. ar- 
rangement, The formation in 1840 
of the Zollverein—or union for the 
purpose of collecting import and ex- 
— duties on one uniform scale, for 

hoof of the states composing the 
union—though not coextensive with 
the limits of the Confederacy, has 
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still further consolidated the Ger- 
man nation, as well as improved its 
material condition. And thus the 
Fatherland — peaceful within, _re- 
spected without—was moulded into 
@ vast empire, now containing forty 
millions. of inhabitants, belonging 
to the same race, speaking the same 
language, actuated in the main by 
the same sentiments, and rapidly 
increasing alike in wealth and popu- 
lation. ‘ee 

“In a social and political point of 
view (observes our author), the formation 
of the German Confederacy has proved 
& very great blessing, not only to its own 
members, but to Europe in general. To 
its existence humanity is mainly indebt- 
ed for the long peace which succeeded 
the revolutionary war, with the inesti- 
mable blessings which it brought in its 
train, Germany for two centuries be- 
fore, had not merely been the battle-field 
of Europe, but the coveted prize which 

voked its wars. The lesser states, 
incapable of resisting the assault of the 
greater, afforded only a bait to tempt 
their cupidity. Religious zeal strove at 
one period to effect their subjugation, in 
order to realise the seducing dream of 
unity of belief; regal ambition, at an- 
other, to effect the substantial acquisition 
of universal dominion. The lesser states 
of Germany formed a sort of ‘land de- 
batable,’ into which Gustavus Adolphus 
rushed to defend the cause of religious 
freedom, and Frederick the Great to 
anticipate the dreaded partition by 
Austria, and’ revolutionary France to 
econv@lse and overturn the world. The 
Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Years’ 
War, the Revolutionary War, the fierc- 
ést strifes which have stained the soil of 
Europe with blood in modern times, 
have all arisen from the political weak- 
ness and defenceless condition of the 
lesser states of Germany. But the case 
was very different when these little 
Sse cog formed part of a vast Con- 
ederacy, capable of bringing 300,000 
men into the field, and backed by 
Austria and Prussia, whose armies could 
in a few months double that armed host. 
Even the greatest powers shrank from 
provoking such a colossus. More than 
this, its existence in the centre of Europe 
prevented the great powers from attack- 
ing each other, Beyond all doubt, it 
was the impediment of the German Con- 
federacy which kept asunder France and 
Bussia in 1831, and preserved the peace 
of Europe at a time when it was so vio- 
lently threatened by the propagandist 
efforts of the French revyolutionists and 
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the despotic tendencies of the Russian 
autocrat,” 


But Germany is not free ; and there- 
fore the tranquillity which cannot be 
broken from without may be ruptur- 
ed from within. Liberty grows by 
contagion,—but the French Revyolu- 
tion of 1830 did nothing for German 
freedom. And the reason of this was, 
that France was then too much feared 
by Germany to be imitated by her. The 
tyranny of the French occupation was 
still vivid in the minds of the people. 
Germany, fresh from the rack of con- 
quest, trembled lest she should be 
subjected anew to the torture: the 
terrors of the past overpowered the 
sympathies of the present, The war- 
like spirit became universal in the 
German youth, and for the time sup- 

lanted that of internal discontent. 

he landwehr (militia) was called out 
in all the States of the Confederacy, 
and the people everywhere obeying 
the summons, repaired to their seve- 
ral rallying-points singing the songs 
of Kérner, and recounting the victo- 
ries of the Fatherland. The murmurs 
and complaints of the journalists and 
students in some of the towns were 
drowned in the shouts of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. “A national sentiment,” 
says the annalist, “then got entire 
possession of the Prussian youth. 
Terror at the thoughts of the conquest 
of 1814-15 slipping from their hands, 
and a jealous dread of the ' Trico- 
lor flag, formed an effectual barrier 
against the revolutionary contagion.” 
That contagion, however, though 
powerless on the main body of the 
people, fermented vigorously in cer- 
tain quarters; yand as the favourite 
policy of the German Governments is 
to crush ideas by force, and answer 
complaint by coercion, the Diet, un- 
der the guidance of Metternich, tak- 
ing advantage of the general conster- 
nation, passed various decrees which 
in a'manner extinguished all political 
freedom, even in expression, through- 
out the Confederacy. These despotic 
and reactionary decrees created an 
immense sensation in western Europe, 
and were inveighed against in no 
measured terms in the Liberal journals 
and legislative assemblies of France 
and England. “These decrees,” it 
was said in both, “consummate the 
labours of the congresses of Laybach, 
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of Troppau, and of Carlsbad; strip 
the Germans of all the guarantees of 
liberty provided for them in the or- 
ganic act of the Confederacy, violate 
the constitutions established by com- 
mon accord between governments and 
the people, and sap the foundation of 
representative governments, by pla- 
cing the national assemblies under a 
special and foreign surveillance, and 
denying them the right to refuse to 
vote taxes or of controlling their ex- 
penditure.” Multitudes of petitions 
were presented from the Free Towns 
and lesser States of Germany against 
these decrees, but in vain. The ob- 
vious hopelessness of any attempt on 
the part of Wirtemberg, Bavaria, or 
Baden, with the aid of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Frankfort, to withstand 
the great military monarchies of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, then and for long 
after prevented any insurrectionary 
movement, or, when such did break 
out, rendered it easy of suppression. 
But 1848 came, and found Ger- 
many much changed from what it 
was in 1830. The dread of French 
conquest was much lessened in the 
minds of the people, while the love 
of liberty and dislike to their false 
and tyrannising Governments had 
greatly increased. The consequence 
was, that when France rose in revolt, 
the leading cities of Germany rose 
too; and a score of thrones, small and 
great, were shaken to their founda- 
tion. But the conduct of the revolu- 
tionists was too violent,—the at- 
tempts of their leaders at organisation 
were feeble and inadequately support- 
ed—the fervour of the hour passed 
away, and Kings and Princes once 
more assumed the direction of affairs, 
after making most liberal i. and 
concessions to their people. Where 
are these concessions now? Again, as 
after 1815, the German Courts have 
revoked their promises, and seem 
madly resolved.to uphold the despo- 
tic regime to the last. True, a majo- 
rity of the nation still sympathise 
with the old influences, but every 
year they do so more feebly, and soon 
the balance will turn the other way. 
On the one side are arrayed the agri- 
— — Sie-cneecgte with a 
ong mili ing, governed b 
& feudal nay, as ani ri 
tured with feudal ideas; on the other 
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are the free towns and commercial 
and manufacturing districts, rapidly 
increasing in wealth and population, 
the very cradle of innovating and 
levelling ideas, and animated with a 
passionate desire for free institutions 
and participation in the government 
of the country. The former party are 
still the more numerous, but the lat- 
ter are the more energetic ; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
conservative feelings of the majority 
proceed much more from a dread of 
the convulsions which pie, ger 2 re 
volution, than from approval of the 
existing order of things. Hence (as 
may happen in course of time) were 
the Revolution once established by a 
vigorous effort of the popular party, 
the conservative majority w 
disappear — thousands ae 
once the change was accomplished. 
Of the influence of the Army, as & 
means of yin the present: state 
of things, Sir A. Alison observes :— 


“Constituted as the army in all the 
Confederacy is, its voice is the exponent, 
not the controller of general opinion. Ags 
every man, of whatever rank, without 
exception, is bound to serve three years 
in the armed force, at the expiration of 
which period he retires, and makes way 
for his successor, who during that period 
has grown up to the military age, the 
army is in fact an armed deputation of 
the nation, just as the juries in America 
are a judicial committee of the majority, 
It is possible with a mercenary force, 
which has no sympathy with the people 
among whom they are introduced, or 
with a victorious host which follows 
the standards of a Ceesar or a Napoleon, 
to crush effectually for a time the ex- 
pression of general opinion; but with 
an army constituted as those of the Ger- 
man states are, this is impossible. The 
people have arms in their own hands: 
the whole population have been trained 
to their use; if they are dissatisfied with 
the existing system, they have the remedy 
in their own power. No one succession 
of soldiers remains so long in the service 
as to come to be detached from the 
people, and belong tothe military caste.” 


These remarks are eminently sound 
in the main, but it must not be for- 
gotten that, as long as public opinion 
does not unequivocally lean the other 
way, the Army ever inclines to sup- 
port the Executive which pays it, and 
to which it is attached by a natural 
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ya corps. A majority of the 
n people, terrified at the spectre 
of Revolution, still sympathise with 
the existing Governments, despite 
the reactionary spirit now displayed 
by them, and the army is on the whole 
loyal and devoted. But the balance 
is on the eve of turning; and if the 
German Courts do not yield in time 
to the just demands of their subjects, 
a chance spark may suffice to set the 
whole States of the Confederacy in a 
= of revolt. pholder of. th 
e great upholder of the anti- 
popular regime in Germany is Rus- 
sia, The German Courts, jealous of 
their privileges, and most unwisely 
averse to the principle of compro- 
mise by which alone the antagonistic 
Liberal and despotic principles exist- 
ing in all States can be withheld 
from er eee 
at present supported by a large por- 
tion of the middle classes in Ge 
many, who dread an outburst of 
revolution and anarchy—have of late 
years felt more and more the pre- 
cariousness of their position, and 
seek to strengthen it by leaning 
upon the alien influence of the 
The bond which cements 
this alliance is the strong one of 
self-interest. It is the great object 
of the sagacious rulers and states- 
men of Russia to keep at a distance 
from their frontiers the working of 
the revolutionary principle. ere 
that séed once to take root in 
their soil, it would introduce an 
element of weakness and disintegra- 
tion into the now compact empire 
of the Czars; and hence they seck 
to maintain an aristocratic and semi- 
feudal Germany between them and 
the democracy of France and con- 
stitutionalism of England. Several 
circumstances have eminently con- 
duced to favor the establishment 
of Russian influence in Germany. 
One of these is the dread of France 
which has long possessed the German 
people. In 1815 the most anxious 
care was taken by the Confederacy 
to erect and maintain a powerful 
chain of barrier-fortresses on the 
side of France, while not a single 
kreutz-dollar was spent in similar 
precautions against the military 
power of Russia. This was natural 
in the circumstances—France had 
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hitherto been the seourge, Russia 
the ally, of German freedom ;—but 
the feeling, though still existing, is 
on the decline, and is likely ere 
long to take the opposite direction. 
Another source of Henin influence 
in Oentral Europe is the great 
number of Germans who enter the 
service of the Ozars,—the military 
and State service of Russia furnish- 
ing employment to the numerous 
youth of noble extraction in Ger- 
many, as the East India Company 
does for the middle classes of Great 
Britain,—and these Russianised Ger- 
mans react in due course upon 
the sentiments of the community in 
their own country. A third cause 
is the extraordinary series of matri- 
monial alliances which the imperial 
family of Russia has contracted with 
the reigning families in Germany, 
and which has secured for it inte- 
rested sympathisers and partisans 
in many of the Courts of Central 
Europe. <A fourth and very im- 
portant source of Muscovite in- 
fluence in Germany arises from the 
peculiar governmental constitution 
of that empire,—which, instead of 
forming one compact whole, is split 
into a number of petty kingdoms, 
princedoms, dukedoms, and free 
cities, each proportionably weak, 
and offering unusual facilities for 
the operation of foreign intrigue. 
It is easy to talk of the apathy 
and want of national feeling in 
Germany, but it is difficult to ima- 
gine opposite feelings predominant 
in the present constitution of the 
Germanic community. Suppose each 
county of England a separate centre 
of force, an independent State,— 
how sluggish would be the general 
action—how open the kingdom to 
the action of foreign intrigue! Sup- 
pose England south of the Humber 
split into many separate States, as 
in the times of ‘the Heptarchy, and 
Scotland and Northumbria forming 
one united and homogeneous empire 
on its northern frontier,—suppose 
also that the royal dynasty of this 
larger Scotland systematically inter- 
married with the reigning families 
of the little States of the South, 
intrigued with their statesmen, and 
kept agents to observe and influence 
as much as possible the public feel- 
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ing,—suppose finally that the Gov- 
ernments of these petty States were 
all more or less at feud with a 
powerful minority of their subjects, 
and counted on the powerful mili- 
tary assistance of their Northern 
— as the sheet-anchor of 
Order against Revolution,—let the 
reader picture to himself such a 
state of things, and he will be better 
able to understand the relation in 
which Germany stands to Russia, 
and the great influence which the 
latter Power exerts over the Courts 
of Central Europe. 

But this source of power likewise 
is doomed to pass away. At present, 
indeed, it looms greater than ever, 
and possibly may yet assume still 
direr dimensions. The Revolutions 
of 1848 have served to make the Ger- 
man Courts cling the more closely 
to their protector; and not impro- 
bably the next burst of the revolu- 
tionary tempest may bring the 
Muscovite armies in triumph into 
Germany to uphold the German 
Princes against their peoples. If 
so, it will be for the last time; for 
Russian influence and the Russian- 
ised Courts must, soon thereafter, 
and as a direct consequence of this 
Muscovite invasion, be swept out 
of the Fatherland. Germany re- 
quires external pressure to con- 
solidate its loosely-adhering parts. 
A Nation does not mature in a 
day,—and the German people is as 
yet little more than half a century 
old. Under the old German Empire, 
ruled by its stately Kaisars with 
their vi 1 Princes and Arch- 
bishops of the Empire, the Teutonic 
people was a mere automatic raw 
material, moving and yielding its 
resources at the simple will of the 
Executive. The outbreak of the 
French Revolution, with its wild 
frenzy for freedom, sent a faint 
momentary tremour through this 
torpid mass of population; but it 
was the Napoleonic invasion, the 
inroad of the French under Napoleon 
the Emperor, that awoke in it the 
first. throbbings of national life. The 
sufferings then endured first drew 
the hearts of all Germany together ; 
—in the War of Liberation that fol- 
lowed, local or political divisions were 
f »~—Saxon, Prussian, Bava- 
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rian, Hanoverian, Wirtemberger, 
Austrian, fought side by side,—and 
it was shouts for the Fatherland, the 
common country of them all, that 
burst from their lips as they at length 
stood victorious and exultant on the 
banks of the Rhine. We have seen 
how the Congress of Vienna reunited 
this old Empire but new-born yous 
in a Oonfederacy of separate States, 
and how, since then, the institution 
of the Zollverein has aided the work 


.of consolidation by superimposing @ 


commercial upon the political bond 
of union. The progress of this move- 
ment towards consolidation became 
strikingly evident in 1848, when a 
“United Germany” was the grand 
object of the revolutionary leaders, 
the fair eidolon which rose up in the 
fervent hearts of the nation. The 
effort failed, — the German. people 
were not ripe for it. Negatively, E 
haps, they were,—that. is to say, 

would have cared little to part with 
the existing regime,—but they were 
not sufficiently in earnest, nor -suffi- 
ciently trained, to combine for the es- 
tablishment of a new one. To argue 
from the failure in 1848 that a United 
Germany is impracticable, is of all 
inferences the most shortsighted and 
superficial. Think how the — national 
life. of Germany has grown since the 
commencement of the century,—mark 
how the effort at German unity has 
been gradually approaching nearer to 
falfilment, and do not believe that it 
will fail now that the goal is fairly 
in sight. External pressure is the 
great consolidator of nations. It 
was the pressure of the F'rénch inva- 
sion that began the work of national 
cohesion in Germany,—the pressure of 
Russian influence, it may be of Russian 
arms, is apparently destined to be the 
means of completing it. When she 
emerges from that last struggle, Ger- 
many will be not only free, but unit- 
ed. The old fervor for Teutonia, 
the far-spreading Fatherland, which 
rang out so exultingly in the songs of 
1813-15, and which saw its visions 
take form tangibly though transiently 
in 1848, will then y itself in 
a popular constitution, with a na- 
tional Diet and Executive for the 
whole Germanic race. Never, indeed, 
will the unity of Germany equal the 
centralised unity of France and Ras- 
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sia. Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Ham- 
burg, Hanover, will continue separate 
centres of the national life; and the 
might of Germany, as of ancient 
Greece, instead of gathering into one 
vast focus, will remain diffused 
throughout the land in rival jets of 
intellectual light,—so many vents 
for the national genius, so many rally- 
ing-points for the national strength. 

hat our municipal institutions do for 
British freedom, those provincial ca- 
pitals will accomplish for the vaster 
realm of United Germany. And if, 
from their very minuteness, our muni- 
cipal institutions more efficiently de- 
velop the political life of the people, 
the many capitals of Germany, it 
must be admitted, are better fitted 
to stimulate the development of intel- 
lectual genius. 

Sir Archibald Alison repeatedly 
laments over the revolutions in Spain 
and Italy in 1820, of France in 1830, 
and of Europe generally in 1848, as 
having inflicted the greatest injury 
upon the cause of freedom, and 
done more than anything else to ex- 
tend the power of despotic Russia. 
But this, it appears to us, is only 
half the truth. In the main these 
revolutions failed, but the princi- 
ples did not die with the projects 
to which they gave birth. The 
projects were for the time knock- 
ed on the head, but the principles 
only disseminated themselves more 
Wi my through the community. They 
lost their newness, their strangeness,— 
the community, if rejecting their 
extray ces, became familiarised 
with what they had of good, and a 

ter following was secured for 
em when they next started into 
action. Revolutions are the result 
of a want of compromise: between 
the opposing parties in a State, 
and of an obstinate adherence by 
one or other to exorbitant preten- 
sions. They generally spring from 
some sudden impulse given to feel- 
ings which’ have long been growing 
in the public mind; and as the con 
uence of this impulse, and of the 
vehement and exciting action into 
which the popular leaders are thrown, 
the popular feelings acquire an ex- 
aggerated development, from which 
in due time there is a subsidence— 
sometimes a reaction. The better 
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trained the people are to freedom and 
olitical action, the less exaggeration 
is there, and the less recoil. The 
unsuccessful Continental revolutions 
were the work of parties unequal in 
power and immature in spirit for the 
task they assigned to themselves,—but 
growing in both. The thirst for free- 
dom in the Germanic race, though less 
impulsive, is quite as strong as in ihe 
French, and promises to be better 
balanced. It promises to rest more 
upon the regulated movement of the 
perks themselves, than, as with the 

rench, upon the conduct of a tem- 
porary autocrat, to whom the nation 
delegates its authority and by a re- 
volution takes it away. The Ger- 
mans aspire after a system of liberty 
by which the people will exercise a 
steady regulating influence upon the 
Executive, so as to render revolu- 
tions unnecessary, and not, like the 
French, make “the extreme medicine 
of the constitution its daily food.” 
Germany has many advantages over 
France for the establishment of such a 
frame of government: for example, 
its many minor capitals, instead of 
one large one,—the existence of an 
aristocracy, representing the elements 
of conservatism and order,—and not 
least, that comparatively slow ger- 
mination of the principles of liberty 
which forms the best promise for 
their future healthy development. 
When compared with Britain in regard 
to liberty, both France and Germany 
are children of yesterday who know 
nothing ; nevertheless a marked dif- 
ference between these two nations is 
already observable in their career of 
freedom. France began earlier than 
Germany, and jumped at once towards 
the goal. The moment the idea of 
liberty entered the mind of the French, 
they strove to realise it, in mad dis- 
regard of everything else, and before 
the nation at laonlie come to form 
any rational ideas on the subject. 
The idea of liberty and popular 
rights in the German mind ger- 
minated much more slowly, — 80 
much so, that though representative 
institutions and a constitutional form 
of government were promised to the 
Germans in 1815, it was not till the 
idea had extended itself, and been 
discussed for thirty-three years, that 
the people began to act upon their 
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convictions. Even then the move- 
ment was premature (being unduly 
hastened by the impulse from revo- 
lationised Paris),— the slow-going 
Teutonic masses were but half-im- 
pregnated with Liberal principles— 
and in these circumstances the failure 
of the movement is only what every 
well-wisher to Germany should have 
desired. Providence makes no mis- 
takes in the direction of human affairs. 
It is through abortive revolutions 
that the Continental nations are be- 
coming ripe for freedom. Men never 
fully understand a thing save by ex- 
perience of and reflection upon its 
opposite ; and it is through the suf- 
ferings produced by violence and 
anarchy in these abortive revolts 
that the Continental nations, on their 
wayward course to freedom, appear 
destined to be brought to perceive 
the advantages of that Order against 
which they rebel, and to whose good 
— they are often too blind. 

ut a people that are really ready 
for freedom can always obtain it; 
and that the German people are thus 
maturing, is beyond question. The 
Revolution of 1848 may have 
strengthened the wer of Russia 
over the German Courts, but it is 
weakening these courts themselves. 
And thus, under all these failures, 
and amid the debris of successive re- 
volutions, there is slowly arising a 
Power essentially hostile to Russia, 
and which, in the emancipation of 
the people and fuller development of 
the national life, will discover the 
best safeguard of Western and Cen- 
tral Europe against the encroachments 
of Slavonic power. 

History teaches us that the centre 
of intellectual development does not 
always coincide with the centre of 
material power. In. the time of 
Philip and Alexander, the centre of 
material power had shifted from 
highly-cultivated Greece to compara- 
tively rude Macedonia; and this 
phenomenon, though not the general 
rule, is of frequent occurrence in the 
history of nations.- Indeed, the case 
of the Greek States dominated by 
Macedonia, might soon be paralleled 
at the present day by the dominating 
attitude assumed by Russia towards 
the States of Germany, were it not for 
the different. constitution of modern 
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society. The acting portion of ancient 
communities was numerically insig- 
nificant,— by far the larger portion 
consisting of slaves, having neither 
part nor lot in the commonwealth ; 
and when the thin upper stratum 
of freemen reached that stage (which 
comes at times to all communities) 
when men, grown weary of nobly 
stemming the tide of affairs, lose 
faith in high principles, and consult 
their ease by a policy of Jaisser aller, 
there was no class by collision with 
which their old vigour could be main- 
tained, or from which their’ ranks 
could be recruited by new blood. In 
the communities of modern Europe, 
on the other hand, the perpetual con- 
flict of classes tends to ke@p the 
upper ranks in vigour, while , the 
abysses of the “people” lie like a 
vast subsdil below, which by judicious 
management may be brought up and 
incorporated with the superior strata. 
The operation of these happy Cir- 
cumstances, it is to be hoped, will 
long preserve in vigour the civilisa- 
tion of Europe; and other causes, 
comparatively unknown in ancient 
times, will as powerfully contribute 
to protect her liberties from foreign 
conquest. One of these is the in- 
creasjng intercommunion of nations, 
founded on friendly ties and commer- 
cial interest, tending more and more 
to consolidate the gencral interests, 
and place each under the guardian- 
ship of the whole, so as at the first: 
alarm to array an alliance of States 
against any menacer of the com- 
monweal. A most important con- 
sequence of this greater intercom- 
munion is the progressive annihi- 
lation of local prejudices, and the 
gradual drawing together of politi- 
cally-severed portions of the same 
race. This process, this development 
of the race-principle, we have seen 
going on steadily in Germany; and 
the completion of the work, in the 
establishment of a free and united 
Fatherland, must constitute a vital 
element in the future tranquillity of 
Europe. 

But alas! this goal so desirable, 
though clearly within sight, has yet 
to be reached—and he is a bold 
man, and ignorant of the present 
state of feeling and parties on the 
Continent, who would prophesy that 
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the goal will be reached in pedce, 
Another mighty heave of Revolution 
throughout continental Europe is a 
woeful fact which we fear may be pre- 
dicated to occur ere the present gene- 
ration pass away. And will Central 
Europe, in that hour of travail, be 
allowed to struggle through unas- 
sailed? We fear not. The finger 


of the Future points ominously to 


Russia. When crowns are again 
tottering from the Carpathians to the 
Atlantic, and German Courts and 
Legitimist sovereigns, backed by a 
portion of their armies, are contend- 
ing with revolutionary hosts, will not 
the vast ies of Russia (ere then 
rendered quickly mobile by railways) 
debouch, from Poland upon the dread 
battlefield? It is possible—perhaps 
probable. Bat not even Russia her- 
self will escape that progress towards 
popular freedom which is now like a 
tide running eastward through Central 
Europe. Every serious war, like 
that now happily drawing to a close, 
by necessitating appeals and conces- 
sions to the serfs, must tend to raise 
' the status of the Russian peasantry, 
and give rise to a powerful middle- 
class, intent upon having a share in 
the Government, This is what oc- 
curred in Germany in 1813-1815, and 
Russia will by-and-by exhibit a similar 
phenomenon. Fresh wars of triumph 
oraggression in Central Europe must 
powerfully contribute to produce the 
same result. The Russian armies 
that returned from France after the 
peace of 1815 brought with them a 
crop of Liberal ideas which gave rise 
to the wide-spread intrigues which 
accelerated the death of Alexander, 
and exploded in the revolt of the 
Guards which nearly proved fatal to 
the.newly-enthroned Nicholas. An 
occupation of Germany would-have a 
similar effect upon the Russian armies 
now; and thus ial reasons, as 
well as the general law of national 
development, point to an approach- 
ing decline in that principle of Ozar- 
ism, or absolutism, which lends such 
efficacy to the ambitious schemes of 
Russia. The actual power of the 
Slavonic race, founded upon a vast 
territory and immense population 
must increase for ages to to come ; but 
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there is reasonable ground for the ex- 
pectation that the internal changes 
in her government and_ society, 
added to the increasing solidarity 
of the other States of Europe, will 
ere long suffice to extinguish the 
warlike ambition of Russia in the 
West. 

But in the Hast—through the rov- 
ing populations of Asia, and over the 
crumbling empires of Islamism— 
there lies open to Russia a career of 
indefinite extent and enticing char- 
acter. As Alison with forecasting 
power perceived, the true mission of 
Russia lies not in the West, but in the 
East. 

“Turkey and Persia,” wrote he in 
1842, “now drag on a precarious de- 
pendent existence, at the pleasure of 
the Muscovite Autocrat. Combated 
with its own weapons; pierced by its 
own lances, trod down by its own ca- 
valry, the forces of Asia _— recoil 
before the ascending might of Russia. 
Placed on the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia, this vast empire unites the forces 
of both hemispheres; for it has the 
solid infantry, military skill, and en- 
during valour of Europe, joined to the 

owerful multitudes, incomparable 
ey and enthusiastic daring of Asia.” 
By the invention of steam-navigation, 
“the great rivers of the world have 
become the highways of improvement 
and religion. The Russian battalions 
will securely commit themselves to 
the waves of the Euphrates, and waft 
again to the plains of Shinar the 
blessings of regular government and 
a beneficent faith.”* Do not sup- 
that the present war has frus- 
trated the fulfilment of these antici- 
pations. At best it has postponed it, 
and in some respects has only made 
it more certain. By the rectification 
of the Bessarabian frontier, and the 
dismantling of Sebastopol, the pro- 
gress of Russia has been checked 
round the western shores of the Black 
Sea, only to pour southwards in fu- 
ture, by the unguarded Caucasian 
isthmus,and render Turkey in Europe 
a caput mortuum, by attacking the 
vitals of the Ottoman power in Ana- 
tolia. An influential party at St. 
Petersburg has long advocated this 
eastward course as the true line of 
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Rassian advance, and the conditions 
of the impending Peace will give fresh 
weight to their opinions, And thus, 
in course of time, as Russia becomes 
restricted in Europe, she will pour 
her mighty and growing strength 
more and more into Asia, and, ad- 
vancing over the crumbling empires 
of Islamism, will ultimately come into 
fierce conflict with the Anglo-Saxons, 
in the hay of the Euphrates. The 
necessity of maintaining our commu- 
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nications with India and Australia, 
must more and more direct British 
influence towards the isthmus of 
Syria, as the bulwark of Egypt; and 
the sooner an abiding sense of this.is 
impressed upon our Government 
and adopted as a steady. quiet - going 
maxim of our foreign policy, the 
better will it be for the empire, in the 
unsettled times of which this war, 
and the unsafe condition of Europe, 
are the harbingers. 





PRESCOTT’S 


Wuo that has read anything has 
left unread those charming histories 
of Mr. Prescott, The Conquest of 
Mexico, and The Conquest of Peru? 
A. philosopher pursuing his 
tions upon humanity can nowhere 
find richer materials for the construc- 
tion of his theories than in those vol- 
umes. A youth craving the excite- 
ment of imagination can nowhere 
enter into more wondrous regions of 
poetry and romance. What are all 
the knights of Ariosto, with all their 
fabulous achievements, compared to 
the veritable deeds of Cortez or 
Pizarro? Or is there any enchanted 
land more wonderful than this which 
is peopled by Montezuma and his 
Aztecs, by the Inca and his Peruvi- 
ans ? hen the time shall come (as 
who can doubt it will?) when some 
future Columbus 3s steer his 
aerial bark straight forward into 
other worlds, and discover, and de- 
scribe the inhabitants of some other 
planet, then, and not till then, will a 
rival theme be given to the pen of the 
historian. 

But the discovery of a new world, 
with all its marvellous diversities, 
and its still more interesting simili- 
tudes to the old one, Mr. Prescott 


cannot hope to have a second time to 
narrate; he must condescend to more 
Ordinary topics. If, therefore, the 


reader of the present volumes, recall- 
ing to mind the fascination of those 
previous works, should feel some- 
what disappointed in the reign of 
Philip IL, let him reflect for a mo- 
ment on the different nature of the 
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subject which was here to engage the 
labours of the historian. Alas! 
nothing but the old crimes upon the 
old stage. No freshness in the scene. 
War and persecution, the despot and 
the inquisition, ambition and fanati- 
cism in their old compact. For our- 
selves, we were slow to open the book. 
We knew the harsh revolting picture 
of human life it must necessarily dis- 
close. But we strung our nerves to 
the task. Harsh and revolting as 
this period of history may be, it is 
quite fitting that we should be occa- 
sionally reminded of all its salutary 
terrors. We would gladly, if we 
might, look upon the despotic and 
inquisitorial system which prevailed 
at this epoch as something belonging 
exclusively to the past. We cannot. 
At this very moment the principles 
on which Philip II. acted, are those 
of more than one European monarchy. 
We ourselves, in this “ fortunate 
island,” have secured the blessings of 
freedom and toleration. But there is 
that interlacement between the seve- 
ral nations of Europe, that if they are 
not rising to our level, there is always 
danger that they may draw us down 
to theirs. And this at all times is 
indisputably true— that watchfal- 
ness to preserve, is as needful as 
courage to win, and that liberty, civil 
and religious, stays not one moment 
with a people who have ceased to 
value it. 

Philip II. may be accepted as the 
type of that class of rulers with whom 
submission to authority is the sole 
virtue to be inculcated on a people ; 
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and who combine with the ve 

narrowest view of the objects of civil 
government, the most domineering 
bigotry in matters of religion. They 
are sincere bigots, and not the less 
sincere because they have made an 
indissoluble alliance between ambi- 
tion and religion. (It is a curious de- 
lusion we are apt to fall into—that 
of supposing, because a man finds in 
religion a tool for his ambition, that 
he must be therefore somewhat hy- 


ocritical in his confession of faith)” two spirits of evil that are so fre- 


at his faith is thus subservient to 
his interests, is very likely to make 
him the more sincerely and zealously 
attached to it. Men like Philip I. 
are doubtless sincere enough —as 
sincere in their piety as they are in 
that lust of power and those despo- 
tic principles which they have so per- 
versely associated with it. With 
such men ambition, cruelty, pride, 
hatred, all our most energetic pas- 
sions, find their full scope in a most 
genuine intolerance and most consci- 
entious persecution. Philip, descry- 
ing the progress of the Reformation 
in his Flemish provinces, establishes 
forthwith the Holy Inquisition, and 
burns men alive in the market-place. 
Such policy fails to bring back the 
hearts of the people to the Roman 
Catholic Ohurch ; its first-fruits are 
riot, sacrilege, rebellion ; rebellion to 
the church and to the throne are, 
in the usual order of things, to be 
punished by a Duke of Alva, and a 
“Council of Blood.” 

Thus runs the programme. But 
while we execrate such a system, 
while we find it an imperative duty 
to keep alive our feeling of execration 
against such a method of governing 
mankind, we would not do injustice 
to the man Philip, bred up to the 
very task of administering such a 
system — born, nourished, and alto- 
gether living in this pernicious atmos- 
phere of thought. 

The distinction between the sys- 
tem and the man, so often enunciat- 
ed, so generally admitted, is very 
difficult to adhere to, and not very 


at all times to apply. Never- 
theless a great deal depends upon 


keeping it in view. It is thus only 
that we can fully and cordially hate 
what it is our duty to resist with an 
undying hostility. We must often 
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speak in terms of respect and mode- 
ration of the individual, when at the 
same time we have to denounce and 
utterly condemn the principles on 
which he has acted, and if we have 
not habituated ourselves to draw this 
distinction, the first effort we make to 
do justice to the man is sure to be 
followed by some mischigvous com- 
promise with an evil principle. We 
can only keep alive a noble hatred 
against despotism and fanaticism— 


quently allied—by practising forbear- 
ance towards ‘the erring mortal who 
has been made their instrument. We 
doubt -not that many a man whose 
character if we knew it, has more in 
it to revere than to detest, has sat in 
judgment at the tribunal of the In- 
quisition: spare him, do all possible 
justice to his memory, but do not bate 
a jot of your animosity against that 
tribunal. 

Unless this distinction is, to the best 
of our power, preserved, there is a like 
danger of allowing the vices of men to 
contaminate the good principles with 
which they may be seen to be casu- 
ally associated. Our love and reve- 
rence to the highest motives of action 
may be disturbed by a hatred due 
only to the man. A Simon de Mont- 
ford, because he calls himself a Chris- 
tian knight, might throw a disgrace 
on Christianity. But if some wild 
beast of prey bears upon his panther’s 
hide the mark of the cross, he is not 
less a wild beast on this account; nor, 
on the other hand, is the sacred sym- 
bol to be dishonoured because he 
carries it with him into scenes of 
violence and massacre. 

In these days we have no such 
terrible methods of persecution, no 
such exhibitions of cruelty, as we 
read of in the history before us. 
Even in Spain itself the auto-da-fe is 
no longer heard of. But the policy 
which would repress all inquiry on 
religious subjects is, over a large 
portion of Eorope, as active as ever. 
A traveller in Italy asks at a book- 
seller’s shop for a translation of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and is told that 
it is a forbidden book—has its place in 
the Index Expurgatorius. It is at 
this moment a palpable indisputable 
fact, that our great European priest- 
hood teaches its disciples that it 1s 
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their duty to obey, just where other 
teachers call upon mankind to think ; 
it enjoins them to abdicate all private 
effort of the reason, and embrace at 
once, and for ever, with implicit be- 
lief, the dogmas it upholds. It has 
formalised the matter. To doubt is 
to sin, and to inquire is to doubt : it 
certainly implies the admission of the 
agree § of error. It is a palpable 
act, that at this very moment it de- 
nies to the laity the Scriptures, in the 
vernacular language; it destroys or 
forbids the translation of the Protes- 
tant, and gives no European transla- 
tion of its own. No subtlety of 
argument can explain away this one 
selfcondemning fact. The laity are 
not to think, not to judge for them- 
selves. Education, if possible, is to 
be entirely in the hands of those who 
can draw the curtain, and let in the 
light, and keep out the light, just as 
it pleases them. “And the pious 
youth, full of simple genuine reve- 
rence, and gifted, it may be, with all 
the powers we call genius, brings the 
voluntary sacrifice of his own intel- 
lect; a spell is laid on him, and he 
places in the hand of another the 
reason God had given him for his 
own spiritual guidance. This last is 
to our minds a spectacle as sad as 
any that the page of history reveals. 
There are many facts more appalling 
to the ys goats than this quiet 
surrender of our reason; but we 
doubt if there is anything in the 
world’s history, which to a reflective 
mind is more odious, or more fatal in 
its consequences. 

That po of Mexico, the Aztecs, 
whom the Spaniards discovered and 
destroyed, and whom Mr. Prescott 
has so fully described to us, they too 
had their human sacrifice. The rite 
was performed in the following man- 
ner: After having conducted their 
Victim to the summit of a pyramidal 
structure, the priest held him down 
over a block of marble, somewhat 
curved, that the chest might be peed 
exposed. Then the chief priest, wit. 
a sharp instrument, cut open the 
breast, tore out the heart, and held it 
up bleeding to the sun—a fit offering, 
it was thought, to that God who was 
the source of life! He afterwards 
placed it in a silver dish, and laid it 
on the altar of the same deity. On 
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our modern rite no such. horrors 
attend. No blood is shed ; the victim 
still lives on. It is only the reason of 
the man that is torn out of him, and 
held up in triumph to the God of light! 
that is laid dead upon the altar as a fit- 
ting sacrifice to the Supreme Reason 
of the universe. 

We ask—not oratorically, but 
with the utmost sobriety, in the calm- 
est spirit of calculation—if the self- 
immolation demanded by our great 
European priesthood could be effec- 
tually accomplished, if men could as 
certainly surrender their reasons as 
their lives (which happily they can 
not)—would the rite of the Aztec 
church be the most mischievous of the 
two, or the most fatal to the cause of 
human progress? 

The policy of Philip II, as Mr, 
Prescott says in his preface, was of 
that description which -“ allows a 
ee to cultivate the arts of peace 
so long as they do not meddle with 
politics or religion—in other words, 
with the great interests of humanity.” 
Few are the arts of peace which 
can be so cultivated. Nor in this 
divisional method can any culture, 
worthy of the name, be carried on. 
Why, the very fields you cultivate 
owe half their crops to the free spirit 
of the owner and the labourer. e, 
in Scotland, owe our agriculture as 
well. as our schools to John Knox. 


You cannot divide a man, as you do 
a centipede, and t+ each half to 
walk on by itself. The system is de- 


testable, but in obedience to that 
distinction between the system and 
the man which we have alluded to, 
let it be said at once that Philip II. 
comes before us as a grave, and labo- 
rious, and, for the most part, a con- 
scientious administrator of this very 
detestable system. He is conscien- 
tious according to those yer 
in which he has been trained from in- 
fancy. Judged as a man, the severe 
laborious Philip stands higher in our 
estimation than some “merry mon- 
arch” entirely absolved from all sense 
of duty, who prizes the throne be- 
cause it makes him one of the first 
gentlemen of Kurope, and gives him 
the highest place in society, with un- 
limited purse, or unlimited credit. 
Philip was the son of one who, what- 
ever his imperfections, or ‘however 
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much he may have been influenced 
by personal ambition, still lived’ and 
wrought as a great servant of the 
public, conscious of a great duty 
attached to his eminent position; 
and he was from his earliest years 
trained by such a father to the labo- 
rious task of government. The his- 
torian hints at some few follies of his 
outh, but we see him soon settle 
lown into the man of serious cares 
and terrible responsibilities. What a 
grave family group it is that assemble 
at the abdication of Charles V.! The 
ladies of this royal family are not less 
initiated than the men into the arts 
and toils of government. Lady Mary 
and Lady Margaret, the sister and 
the daughter of the emperor, occupy 
in succession, and for a considerable 
period, the difficult post of Regent of 
the Netherlands. Lady Mary is glad 
on this occasion to lay down her 
honours and anxieties, and retire with 
her imperial brother into private life. 
Mr. Prescott opens his history with 
a description of this solemn abdica- 
tion. 

“Charles was at this time in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. His form 
was slightly bent, but it was by disease 
more than by time; and on his counte- 
nance might be traced the marks of 
anxiety and rough exposure. Yet it still 
wore that majesty of expression so con- 
spicuous in his portraits by the inimit- 
able pencil of Titian. His hair, once of 
a light colour, approaching to yellow, 
had begun to turn before he was forty, 
and, as well as his beard, was now grey. 
His forehead was broad and expansive; 
his nose aquiline. His blue eyes and 
fair complexion intimated his Teutonic 
descent. The only feature in his counte- 
nance decidedly bad was his lower jaw, 
protruding with its thick heavy lip, so 
characteristic of the physiognomies of the 
Austrian dynasty. / 

“Tn stature he was about the middle 
height. His limbs were strongly knit, 
and onee well formed, though now the 
extremities -were sadly distorted by 
disease. The emperor leaned for sup- 
port on a staff with one hand, while the 
other he rested on the arm of William 
of Orange, ‘who, then young, was des- 
tined.at a later day to become the most 
formidable enemy of his house, The 
graye demeanour of Charles was render- 
ed still more impressive by his dress, 
for he was in mourning for his mother; 
and the sable hue of his attire was 
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relieved only by'a single ornament—the 
superb collar of the Golden Fleece, which 
hung from his neck. 

“Behind the Emperor came Philip, 
the heir of his vast dominions. He was 
of the middle height, of much the same 
proportions as his father, wlom he 
resembled also in: his lineaments, ex- 
cept that those of the son were a more 
sombre, and perhaps a sinister expres- 
sion; while there was a reserve in his 
manner, in spite of his efforts to the 
contrary, as if he would shroud his 
thoughts from observation. The magni- 
ficence of his dress corresponded with his 
royal station, and formed a contrast to 
that of his father, who was quitting the 
pomp and grandeur of the world, to which 
the son was about to enter.” 


We interrupt the description to 
make a protest against the mingling 
together of details which the histo- 
rian gathers from contemporary 
authors, with details supplied only 
by his own imagination. Phe phrase 
“and perhaps @ sinister expression” 
is grounded on no authority —is a 
mere imaginary addition, and does 
not commend itself by any great 
probability. Yet the reader inevi- 
tably receives it as an inseparable 

art of the picture "tar before him. 

r. Prescott is endeavouring to por- 
tray to us a man as he appeared at a 
certain season of his life. To invest him 
in youth with an expression of coun- 
tenance which may be thought to ac 
cord with certain acts of his subsequent 
career, is a mode of writing more suited 
to the historical romance ‘than to his- 
tory. 

“Next to Philip came Mary, the 
Emperor's sister, formerly Queen of 
Hungary. She had filled the post of 
Regent of the Low Countries for nearly 
twenty years, and now welcomed the 
hour when she was to resign the burden 
of sovereignty to her nephew, and with- 
draw, like her imperial brother, into pri- 
vate life. Another sister of Charles, 
Eleanor, widow of the French king, 
Francis L, also took part in these cere- 
monies, previous to her departure for 
Spain, whither she was to accompany 
the Emperor.” 

In the farewell address which 
Charles V. delivered on this occasion 
to his subjects, he could with perfect 
truth look back upon his past life as 
one of unceasing activity. 

“In the performance,” he said, “of 
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his great work, he had never consulted 
his ease. His expeditions, in war and 
in peace, to France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Flanders, had amount- 
ed to no less than forty. Four times he 
had crossed the Spanish seas, and eight 
times the Mediterranean. He had shrunk 
from no trial while he had the strength 
to endure it, But a cruel malady had 
deprived him of that strength. Con- 
scious of his inability to discharge the 
duties of his station, he had long since 
come to the resolutien to relinquish it. 
From this he had been diverted only by 
the situation of his unfortunate parent, 
and by the inexperience of his son, 
These objections no longer existed; and 
he should not stand excused in the eye 
of Heaven or of the world, if he should 
insist on still holding the reins of 
government when he was incapable of 
managing them—when every year his 
incapacity must become more obvious.” 


Neither can it be considered as a 
mere commonplace of rhetoric, or the 
formula of a king’s speech, when, 
turning to his son Philip, and resign- 
ing, - him his large inheritance, he 

eaq— 


“‘¢ But however large the debt, I shall 
consider it all repaid if you only dis- 
charge your duty to your subjects. So 
rule over them that men shall commend 
and not censure me for the part I am 
now acting. Go on as you have begun. 
Fear God; live justly; respect the laws; 
above all, cherish the interests of ro- 
ligion; and may the Almighty bless you 
with a son, to whom, when old and 
stricken with disease, you may be able 
to resign your kingdom with the same 
goodwill with which I now resign mine 
to you,’ ” 


The heir of this inheritance, or the 
recipient of this magnificent bequest, 
was born at Valladolid, on the 21st 
May 1527. His mother was_ that 
Isabella of Portugal of whom it is 
related that during the time of her 
confinement, she suffered no ery of 
9 to escape from her, and that she 

ad the chamber darkened in order 
that no one might see any distortion 
of her countenance. To this Spartan 
fortitude, however, she added virtues 
of a more feminine character, and 
manners so attractive that “her effigy 
was struck on a medal with a device 
of the three Graces on the reverse 
side, rorya, motto, “ Has habet et 
superat.” excellent mother b« 
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lost when at the age of twelve years. 
Eveggas a boy we are told that he 
- ek ye in = 2 pe on slow 
of speech, but always —— 
At the age of twenty-one is de 
scribed as having a fair and even 
delicate complexion, with light hair 
and blue eyes. With the exception 
of these indications of the Teutonic 
race, he was a genuine Spaniard. He 
was popular in no other country but 
that of his birth, The Flemish and 
the German nobility were repelled by 
the frigidity and hauteur of his de- 
meanour. e have an account of 
some tourney or tilting-match, in 
which he seems to have borne him- 
self creditably ; but sports of this kind 
were not to his taste. He differed 
from his father in his dislike to vigo- 
rous bodily exercise. He could toil 
assiduously in his cabinet over papers 
and despatches, but became, as he 
advanced in years, averse even to the 
effort of travelling from one part of 
his Spanish dominions to another. 
He was not yet of age when his 
father the emperor, after a short visit 
to Spain, and on setting forth again 
to one of his French wars, intrusted 
to him the regency in his absence, 
under the general direction of a coun- 
cil, consisting of the Duke of Alva 
and others. On this occasion the 
emperor, whilst still lingering in Ca- 
talonia previous to his embarkation, 
wrote a letter to his son Philip, part 
of which Mr. Prescott has given us. 
The letter is very characteristic of 
the writer, but it also shows that the 
emperor had great confidence in his 
son’s discretion, and that he had 
already begun to regard him as a 
participator in the toils and cares of 
government. “ The Duke of Alva,” 
it was thus the emperor wrote, “is 
the ablest statesman and the best 
soldier I have in my dominions. Oon- 
sult him, above all, in military affairs; 
but do not depend on him entirely 
in these or in any other matters. 
Depend on no one but yourself. The 
grandees will be too happy to se- 
cure your favour, and through you 
to govern the land. But if you 
are thus governed, it will be your 
ruin. The mere icion of it will 
do you infinite prejudice. Make use 
of all, but lean exclusively on none. 
In your perplexities ever trust in your 
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Maker. Have no care but for Him.” 
The man. who wrote this, wrege in 
earnest. Neither father nor son ever 
looked on royalty as a mere pomp, or 
the throne as a couch whereon to re- 

with pre-eminent luxury. And 
this trust in God is a sentiment per- 
fectly natural to one who occupies 
the high position of an autocrat. 
Society has placed him there alone, 
upon the apex of the pyramid. But 
really alone he could not stand; and 
he stretches out his hand for help 
from Heaven. On the cover of this 
letter the emperor added an injunc- 
tion to his son to show it to no living 
person, but, if he found himself ill at 
any time, to destroy it, or seal it up 
under cover to him. 

Philip’s first marriage was with the 
Infanta of Portugal, Mary, daughter 
of John III. She gave birth to the 
unhappy Carlos, of tragic memory, 
and of whom a very curious account 
will be found in Mr. Prescott’s boak. 
But she survived the birth of her 
child only a few days. Philip’s second 
marriage brings him within the scope 
of English history. There are some 
years in our chronology which still 
bear the style of the “reign of Philip 
and Mary.” Surely ambition never 
— its slave to a less agreeable 
task than when it prompted Philip of 
Spain to leave his own palace, and 
cross the seas, to wed the queen of 
our northern island, a woman not 
beautiful, and older than himself. 
Perhaps the circumstance that she was 
not removable to his own palace at 
Valladolid or Madrid, may be thought 
to mitigate the discomfort of such a 
marriage. As to our poor Mary, 
never did young girl of sixteen, under 
the delusion of love or vanity, make 
more complete shipwreck of her hap- 
piness. Mr. Prescott treats hér me- 
mory very tenderly. She was a weak, 
misled, infatuated woman; a great 
misfortune to England. We feel no 
temptation to diverge farther into 
this espiode of the history of Philip. 

The first great European event in 
which this very Catholic prince found 
himself engaged, after the abdication 
of his father Charles V., was a war 
with the Pope!—a war which he 
most reluctantly sustained ; in which, 
though his armies were victorious, 
he was still the suppliant for pecae. 
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Pope Paul IV. may, or ought to have 
esteemed him as a faithful son of the 
Church, but the monarch of Spain 
was also King of Naples, and the 
patriotic pope had vowed that he 
would drive the barbarian out of 
Italy. Patriotism, however, had in 
reality as little to do with the matter 
as religion. He could only expel the 
Spaniard by calling in the French. 
Paul IV. was a Caraffa, was a Nea- 
politan, a staunch champion of the An- 
gevine party, had both received from 
and given grave offence to the Empe- 
rop Charles V., and was now using 
his papal power with all the energy 
of party spirit and personal animo- 
sity. 

There are some men—we think it 
is Sydney Smith who makes the 
observation—who in their old age 
“get tired of living virtuously.” 
They have been staid and temperate 
all their days; they have never tried 
those follies they have reproved: the 
temptation for some novelty becomes 
too strong for them, and they rush 
into extravagances of conduct which 
would have been less absurd at an 
earlier part of their career. Caraffa 
had distinguished himself by his 
studious habits and his devotional 
practices. At one time he had re- 
signed all his benefices and instituted 
a new religious order, the Theatins. 
But when elevated to the papal 
throne, he threw aside the austerity 
and self-denial of his early life; and 
the old man of eighty became an 
epicure, and very monarchical in his 
habits. When asked how he would 
be served, he answered, “ How, but 
as a great prince!” So he dined 
luxuriously, and fed alone. 

“He usually. passed three hours at his 
dinner, which consisted of numerous 
courses of the most refined and epicu- 
rean dishes. No one dined with him, 
though one or more of the cardinals 
were usually present, with whom he 
freely conversed; and as he accompanied 
his meals with large draughts of the thick 
black wine of Naples, it no doubt gave 
additional animation to his discourse. 
At such times his favourite theme was 
the Spaniards, whom he denounced as 
the scum of the earth, a race accursed 0 
God, heretics and schismatics, the spawn 
of Jews and of Moors. He bewailed the 
humiliation of Italy, galled by the yoke 
ofa nation so abject, But the day had 
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come, he would thunder out, when 
Charles and Philip were to be called to 
a reckoning for their ill-gotten posses- 
gions, and be driven from the land!” 


The passionate old man could only 
fight with the swords of others. He 
stirred up France, and France made 
alliance with Turkey, but their efforts 
were unavailing against the forces and 
the good generalship of the Duke of 
Alva, whom Philip, foreseeing the 
storm, had wisely made both gover- 
nor of Milan and viceroy of Naples. 
It is curious, and not uninstructive, 
to notice how this violent churchman 
flings abroad his charges of heresy 
and schism, and how strangely he 
contrives, amidst all his obstinacy 
and revenge, to represent himself as 
the victim and the martyr. The most 
fanatical members of his Church be- 
come heretics, because they cannot 
be driven out of Naples; and when 
he has brought down upon his own 
dominions the terrible curses of war, 
the pillage of a city and the ruin of 
a province, he represents himself as 
the most injured of men, and an- 
nounces his own martyrdom with the 
most pious resignation. 


“In an interview with two French 
gentlemen, who, as he had reason to sup- 
pose, were interesting themselves in the 
affair of a peace, he exclaimed, ‘ Who- 
ever would bring me into a peace with 
heretics is a servant of the devil. Heaven 
will take vengeance on him; I will pray 
that God’s curse may fall on him. If I 
find that you intermeddle with any such 
matter, I will cut your heads off your 
shoulders. Do not think this an empty 
threat. I have an eye in my back on 
you’—quoting an Italian proverb—‘ and 
if I find you playing me false, or at- 
tempting to entangle me a second time 
im an accursed truce, I swear to you by 
the eternal God I will make your heads 
fly from your shoulders, come what may 
come of it.’ ‘In this way,’ concludes 
the narrator, one of the parties, ‘his 
holiness continued for nearly an hour, 
walking up and down the apartment, and 
talking all the while of his own griev- 
ances and of cutting off our heads, until 
he had talked himself quite out of 
breath.’.” 

: When the Spanish armies, still 
Victorious, advanced slowly towards 
Rome itself, Paul IV. attended a con- 
Clave of the cardinals, and expressed 
himself thus: “They have taken 
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Segni; they have murdered the 
ple, destroyed their property, fred 
their dwellings. Worse than this, 
they will next pillage Paliano. Even 
this will not fi up the measure of 
their cruelty ; they will sack the city 
of Rome itself; nor will they respect 
even my person. But, for myself, I 
long to be with Christ, and await 
without fear the crown of martyr- 
dom.” Compelled at length to make 
peace, the haughty pontiff stipulated, 
as a preliminary article, that the 
Duke of Alva should publicly ask 
pardon and receive absolution for 
having borne arms against the hol 
see. “Sooner than surrender this 
point,” said Paul, “I would see the 
whole world perish ; and this, not so 
much for my own sake as for the 
honour of Jesus Christ.” 

The Duke of Alva was compelled 
to submit to this mock humiliation. 
He entered Rome at the head of his 
victorious troops, but on reaching the 
Vatican he fell on his knees before 
the pope, and asked his pardon for 
bearing arms against the Church. 
Though worsted in the field, the pope 
throughout the negotiations appeared 
to be the party who dictated the con- 
ditions of peace. Both Philip and 
his general were glad to escape from 
a war which was felt as a burden on 
their own conscience, or at all events 
as a scandal to the Catholic Church. 

Philip was soon to be engaged in a 
scene of operations more genial to his 
mind, and with enemies whom he could 
oppose with uncompromising hostility. 

is subjects of the Low Countries 
had committed the heinous transgres- 
sion of not believing in the infallibi- 
lity of the Pope, Paul IV.—of thinking 
that they could read their New Tes- 
tament erather better without his 
assistance than with it. Philip’s first 
measure was to supply a people so 
little attached to the Church with 
additional bishops and archbishops. 
Executions for heresy did not fail to 
follow. These kindled rebellion or 
riot, and then ensued the terrible 
mission of Alva and his “ Council of 
Troubles,” called by the Flemish 
“The Council of Blood.” 

A narrative so lengthy and so well 
known as that of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, it is, of course, not our 
intention to repeat. One point in 
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that narrative conveys a useful les- 
son. We see here, as on some similar 
occasions, how small a number of 
rioters, in a certain temper of the 
people, may be allowed to do an in- 
calculable amount of mischief! Philip 
had alienated or alarmed the middle 
or burgher class, so that when a mob 
of the lowest — proceeded to 
destroy the churches and commit 
other disgraceful outrages, the re- 
spectable: portion of the community 
stood aloof, and either did not care 
to prevent the disorder, or were 
afraid to be seen mingling, even as 

ers, amongst the crowd, lest 
they should be tyrannically accused 
of participating in the riot. Thus it 
always is with the despotism which 
will not condescend to take notice of 
the broad distinction between the 
people and the populace. It perse- 
cutes, it terrifies, it disgusts or para- 
lyses the citizen, and then there are 
but two powers left in the State, the 
Military and the Mob. 

The defacement and demolition of 
the works of art in Antwerp Cathe- 
dral seems to have been effected by a 
very inconsiderable body of rioters, 
a mere rabble of men and boys. We 
will quote Mr. Prescott’s spirited ac- 
count of the scene : 


“The usual population of the town 
happened to be swelled at this time by 
an influx of strangers from the neigh- 
bouring country, who had come up to 
celebrate the great festival of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin. Fortunately 
the Prince of Orange was in the place, 
and by his presence prevented any 
molestation to the procession, except 
what arose from the occasional groans 
and hisses of the more zealous spectators 
amongst the Protestants. The priests, 
however, on their return, had the dis- 
cretion to deposit the image in the 
chapel, instead of the conspicuous sta- 
tion usually assigned to it in the cathe- 
dral, to receive there, during the coming 
‘week, the adoration of the faithful. 

“On thé following day, unluckily, the 
prince was recalled to Brussels. In the 
evening, some boys, who had found their 
way into the church, called out to the 
Virgin, demanding ‘why little Mary had 
gone so early to her nest, and whether 
she were afraid to show her face in 
public.’ This was followed by one of 
the y mounting into the pulpit, and 
there mimicking the tones and gestures 
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of the Catholic preacher. An honest 
waterman who was present, a zealous 


-son of the Church, scandalised by this 


insult to his religion, sprang into the 
pulpit, and endeavored to dislodge the 
usurper. The lad resisted. His com- 
rades came to his rescue; and astruggle 
ensued which ended in both parties 
being expelled from the building by the 
officers, This scandalous proceeding, it 
may be thought, should have put the 
magistrates of the city on their guard, 
and warned them to take some measures 
of defence for the cathedral. But the 
admonition was not heeded. 

“On the following day a considerable 
number of the reformed party entered 
the building, and were allowed to con- 
tinue there after vespers, when the rest 
of the congregation had withdrawn. 
Left in possession, their first act was to 
break forth into one of the Psalms of 
David. The sound of their own voices 
seemed to rouse them to fury. Before 
the chant had died away, they rushed 
forward as by a common impulse, broke 
open the doors of the chapel, and dragged 
forth the image of-the Virgin. Some 
called on her to cry ‘ Vivent les Gueux !’ 
while others tore off her embroidered 
robes, and rolled the dumb idol in the 
dust, amidst the shouts of the spectators. 

“This was the signal for havoc. The 
rioters dispersed in all directions on the 
work of destruction. Nothing escaped 
their rage, High above the great altar 
was an image of the Saviour, curiously 
carved in wood, and placed between the 
effigies of the two thieves crucified with 
Him. The mob contrived to get a rope 
round the neck ,of the statue of Christ, 
and dragged it to the ground. They 
then fell upon it with hatchets and 
hammers, and it was soon broken into 
a hundred fragments. The two thieves, 
it was remarked, were spared, as if to 
preside over the work of rapine below. 

“Their fury now turned against the 
other statues, which were quickly over- 
thrown from their pedestals, The paint- 
ings that lined the walls of the cathedral 
were cut into shreds. Many of these 
were the choicest specimens of Flemish 
art. But the pride of the cathedral and 
of Antwerp was the great organ, Te- 
nowned throughout the Netherlands 
not more for its dimensions than its per- 
fect workmanship. With their ladders 
the rioters scaled the lofty fabric, and 
with their implements soon converted it, 
like all else they laid their hands on, 
into a heap of rubbish. m 

“The ruin was now universal. No- 
thing beautiful, nothing holy was spared. 
The altars were overthrown one after 
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the other} their richly-embroidered 
coverings rudely rent away; their gold 
and silver. vessels appropriated by the 
plunderers. The sacramental bread was 
trodden under foot; the wine was 
quaffed by the miscreants in golden 
chalices, to the health of one another, 
or of the Gueux; and the holy oil was 
profanely used to anoint their shoes and 
sandals. The pavement was strewed 
with the ruined splendours of a church 
perhaps only second to St. Peter’s 
amongst the churches of Christendom. 

“ As the light of day faded, the assail- 
ants supplied its place with such light as 
they could obtain from the candles which 
they snatched from the altars. It was 
midnight before the work of destruction 
was completed. The whole number en- 
gaged in this work is said not to have 
exceeded a hundred men, women, and boys 
—women of the lowest description, 
dressed in men’s attire. 

“ When their task was completed, they 
sallied forth in a body from the doors of 
the cathedral, some singing the Psalms 
of David, others roaring out the fanatical 
war-cry of ‘ Vivent les Gueux!’ Flushed 
with success, and joined on the way by 
stragglers like themselves, they burst 
open the doors of one church after an- 
another; and by the time morning broke, 
the principal temples of the city had 
been dealt with in the same ruthless 
manner as the cathedral. No attempt all 
this time was made to stop these proceed- 
ings on the part of magistrates or citizens. 
As they beheld from their windows the 
bodies of armed men hurrying to and 
fro by the gleam of their torches, and 
listened to the sounds of violence in the 
distance, they seem to have been struck 
with a panic. The Catholics remained 
within doors, fearing a general rising of 
the Protestants. The Protestants feared 
to move abroad lest they should be con- 
founded with the rioters.” 


As the infection spread through 
the country, injury was done to living 
men and women as well as to sacred 
edifices and works of art. Those who 
are always determined to find one 
party wholly in the right, and the 
other wholly in the wrong, had better 
not read history at all; it will only 
embarrass and irritate them. Doubt- 
less there was violence on both sides 
in this great religious controversy, 
and, what is still more to be deplored, 
there was on both sides a terribly 
misguided conscience, If the one 
party thought it the very first duty 





of a Christian to exterminate heresy, 
the other held it to be equally im- 

rative on them to put down ido- 
atry. Two men are kneeling to- 
gether to-day at the same altar; on 
the morrow one of them abandons his 
old mode of worship. He who is 
faithful, vows the destruction of the 
deserter ; he who deserted, returns to 
throw down the altar, and drive 
away the worshipper—resolved that 
his brother ought to have been con- 
verted on the self-same instant as 
himself. Our duty, at this epoch, is 
plain enough: whenever we see the 
spirit of intolerance and the act of 
persecution, to brand and stigmatise 
them, for the protection of our own 
times and of all future ages. 

As to the spirit and temper in 
which Philip If. strove by all means 
to uphold the religious despotism of 
the Church, it would be useless to 
heap quotation upon quotation” in 
order to prove that a genuine piety, 
or fanaticism (if that is thought a 
more suitable expression), mingled 
largely with his other motives. ere 
were the same feelings in his breast 
as those which we find in the over- 
zealous churchman, combined with 
such as are peculiar to the proud and 
arbitrary prince. Let one quotation, 
selected from a multitude of a similar 
character, suffice. The following is 
part of a letter written to his sister, 
then Regent of the Netherlands: 
“With regard to the edicts, I have 
been always resolved to live and die 
in the Catholic faith. I could not be 
content to have my subjects do other- 
wise. YetI see not how this can be 
compassed without punishing the 
transgressors. God knows how will- 
ingly I would avoid shedding a drop 
of Christian blood--I should esteem 
it one of the happiest circumstances 
of my reignto be spared this neces- 
sity.” At another time he exclaims, 
“Better not to reign at all than to 
reign over heretics.” It was this 
“fixed idea” of a paramount religious 
duty to use the sword of justice in 
the extermination of a theological 
opinion, which was the main source 
of all we have to deplore in the charac- 
ter and conduct of Philip, and of many 
others of his contemporaries. 

Though we cannot enter into any 
account of his long crusade against 
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the Netherlands, we may take a 
glance at that sudden, brief, and 
severe onslanght by which Philip re- 
ressed the rising heresy in his own 
Spanish dominions. The work of 
the Inquisition was here triumphant. 
It dealt in- no half-measures, and it 
struck the blow just in time. There 
was no delay, and there was no 
mercy. 

Spain was not so isolated from 
other European countries at this time 
as it has been since. It was not un- 
usual, we are told, for a youth to 
resort to the German universities, 
and the wide empire of Charles V., in 
which the Spaniards found them- 
selves embraced, must in many ways 
have brought them in contact with 
the foreigner. The new doctrines 
obtained disciples amongst them, and 
Chiefly amongst the more educated. 
A translation of the Bible into the 
Spanish language was printed in 
Germany, and one Juan Hernandez 
has perpetuated his name and me- 
mory by the zeal which he displayed 
in introducing this translation, and 
Ather religious books of the reformed 
faith, into Spain. Dexterously evad- 
dng both custom-house officer and 
spies of the Inquisition, he succeeded 
in landing “two large casks,” filled 
with this forbidden fruit. Others 
followed his example, and the poison 
of heresy was thus circulating rapidly 
throughout the land. 

It seems that the spread of the re- 
formed religion had escaped detection 
at home, and that the first notice 
which the Spanish inquisitors re- 
ceived of the fact was from some of 
their ecclesiastical brethren abroad. 
Probably certain Spaniards of the 
reformed faith had been less upon 
their guard in a foreign land, and 
amongst the Flemish people, than 
they would have been in their own 
country. However, when the alarm 
was once sounded, the pope, the 
king, and the inquisitors were in- 
stantly in arms. <A royal edict was 
issued—so monstrous we can scarcely 
eredit it—which condemned all who 
bought, sold, or read prohibited 
- works to be burned alive! In order 
the better to detect these criminals, 
the pope issued a bull, “in which he 
commanded all confessors, under 
pain of excommunication, to enjoin 
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on their penitents to inform against 
all persons, however nearly allied to 
them, who might be guilty of such 
ractices.” The grand inquisitor, 
ernandod Valdés, most inexorable of 
men, redoubled his vigilance. Care- 
ful not to alarm his victims till he 
had them in his toils, his approaches 
at first were slow and stealthy. 

“His spies were everywhere abroad, 
mingling with the suspected, and in- 
sinuating themselves into their confi- 
dence. At length, by the treachery of 
some, and by working on the nervous 
apprehensions or the religious scruples 
of others, he succeeded in detecting the 
lurking-places of the new heresy, and 
the extent of ground which it covered 
This was much larger than had been 
imagined, although the reformation in 
Spain seemed less formidable from the 
number of its proselytes than from their 
character and position. Many of them 
were ecclesiastics, especially entrusted 
with maintaining the purity of the faith, 

“ At length the preliminary informa- 
tion having been obtained, the proscribed 
having been marked out, the plan of 
attack settled, an order was given for 
the simultaneous arrest of all persons 
suspected of heresy throughout tho 
kingdom. It fell like a thunderbolt on 
the unhappy victims, who had gone on 
with their secret associations, little sus- 
pecting the ruin that hung over them. 
No resistance was attempted. Men and 
women, churchmen and laymen, persons 
of all ranks aad professions, were hurried 
from their homes and lodged in the 
secret chambers of the Inquisition. Yet 
these could not furnish accommodations 
for the number, and many were removed 
to the ordinary prisons, and even to con- 
vents and private dwellings. In Seville 
alone eight hundred were arrested on 
the first day. Fears were entertained 
of an attempt at rescue, and an additional 
guard was stationed over places of con- 
finement. The inquisitors were in the 
condition of a fisherman whose cast has 
been so successful that the draught of 
fishes seems likely to prove too heavy 
for his net.” 

Then came the terrible auto-da-fé. 
But before quoting Mr. Prescott’s de- 
scription of this odious spectacle, let 
us be permitted to remark that nel- 
ther king, pope, nor grand inquisl- 
tor could have succeeded in striking 
their fatal blow, but for one other 
circumstance. The auto-dafé was 
popular in Spain, In other coun- 
tries the spectacle would have ex- 
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cited compassion as.well as terror, 
and awakened a dangerous sympathy 
with the sufferers. It had become 
pular in Spain, not from any pecu- 
r barbarity in that people, but be- 
cause it had been introduced and 
established amongst them, in the first 
instance, as an instrument to be used 
against the Jews. The Inquisition 
was introduced into Castile for the 
express purpose of punishing relapsed 
Jews—men who had been cempelled 
to simulate conversion in order to save 
their property or their lives, and 
who, when the immediate alarm had 
passed over, had returned to the out- 
ward profession of their faith, or had 
failed to keep up a studied hypocrisy. 
A popular hatred to this nation work- 
ed its will through an ecclesiastical 
institution. The Spaniards, from 
burning Jews in public, got the taste 
for such exhibitions. The auto-da-fe 
was a religious féte and a military 
spectacle ; and when their own coun- 
trymen were substituted for the de- 
tested Hebrew, there was no neces- 
sity for the pope to grant, as he did, 
an indulgence of forty days to every 
one who was present. They flocked 
to the scene as eagerly as to a bull- 
fight. It had far more elements of 
excitement — death, torture, flames, 
@ gorgeous spectacle, and the whole 
combined into an act of worship. 

We, of course, would no more jus- 
tify the Spaniards in their persecu- 
tion of Jews than of Christian here- 
tics. But in their animosity to the 
first there mingled that national 
hatred, that repugnance to the for- 
eigner (for the Jew was essentially a 
foreigner), which is always a strong 
passion amongst an uncultivated 
people. This hatred to the Jews is 
& disgrace in which all Christendom 
must participate ; and there were some 
circumstances in the history of the 
Spanish people, which gave them a 
peculiarly large share of the unami- 
able passion. Perhaps of all the re- 

lous persecutions which have been 
recorded there is none so utterly 
black — so devoid of any redeeming 
lights and shades — as this of the 
Christian upon his half-brother the 
Jew. All that is not distinctly trace- 
able to the odium theologicum is of 
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the dark or despicable order of hu- 
man feeling. No political motive 
mingles up with it; the strong op- 
press the weak; the “large-handed 
robber” takes advantage of the popu- 
lar hatred to pillage a wealth that 
had been obtained by industry: there 
is no other separable ingredient but 
envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. We do not justify, we only 
explain the course of events. Had the 
first public burning of human beings, 
for a difference in religion, been that 
of their own countrymen, a.p. 1559, 
we cannot think the Spaniards would 
have welcomed it with the perfect 
satisfaction they seem to have done. 
It is worth noticing that the Chris- 
tian was so utterly alienated from the 
Jew, that he appears to have forgot- 
ten that one large portion of his faith 
was held in common between them. 
At Castile, the place of execution, 
erected especially for this unhappy 
people, was “a spacious stone scaf- 
fold, with the statues of four pro- 
phets attached to the corners, to 
which the unhappy sufferers were 
bound for the sacrifice.”* The He- 
brew martyr—this renegade to the 
faith—was to be bound and burnt at 
the statue of one of his own prophets ! 

Eighteen months were spent, after 
this first capture of the heretics, in 
their trial, torture, and inquiries after 
suspected confederates, before a se- 
lection was made for public execu- 
tion. Then followed the auto-da-fe 
at Valladolid, Grenada, Toledo, Se- 
ville, Barcelona—in short, the twelve 
cities in which tribunals of the Holy 
Office were established. The second 
celebration at Valladolid, of which 
Mr. Prescott gives us a detailed de- 
scription, was one of more than usual 
solemnity, being honoured by the 
presence of the king. The scene was 
the eq square in front of the 
church of St. Francis. It would be 
unnecessary, for any novelty that 
there is in the account, to transfer to 
our pages the description of Mr. Pres- 
cott. ho is not familiar, in imagi- 
nation, with the san benito, and the 
high conical cap, both of them cover- 
ed over with flames and devils ? 
But we make a brief extract in order 
to illustrate the animus of the peo- 





* History of Ferdinand and Isabella, ch. vii. 
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ple, as well as of the monarch and 
the priesthood. The blood of the 
martyrs was not here the seed of the 
church, because there was no pity 
anywhere amongst the spectators. 

“ At six in the morning all the bells in 
the capital began to toll, and a solemn 
procession was seen to move from the 
dismal fortress of the Inquisition. In 
the van marched a body of troops, to 
secure a free passage for the procession. 
Then came the condemned, each atiend- 
ed by two familiars of the Holy Office, 
and those who were to suffer at the 
stake by two friars, in addition, exhort- 
ing the heretic to abjure his errors. 
Those admitted to penitence wore a sable 
dress, while the unfortunate martyr was 
enveloped in a loose sack of yellow cloth, 
the san benito, with his head surmounted 
by a cap of pasteboard of a conical form, 
which, together with the cloak, was em- 
broidered with figures of flames, and of 
devils fanning and feeding them—all 
emblematical of the destiny of the here- 
tie’s soul in the world to come, as well 
as of his body in the present. Then 
came the magistrates of the city, the 
judges of the courts, the ecclesiastical 
orders, and the nobles of the land on 
horseback. These were followed by the 
members of the dread tribunal and the 
fiscal, bearing a standard of crimson 
damask, on one side of which were dis- 
played the arms of the Inquisition, and 
on the other the insignia of the founders, 
Sixtus the Fifth, and Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic. Next came a numerous train of 
iamiliars, well mounted, among whom 
were many of the gentry of the province, 
proud to act as the body-guard of the 
Holy Office. The rear was brought up 
by an immense concourse of the common 
people, stimulated on the present occa- 
sion, no doubt, by the loyal desire to see 
their new sovereign, as well as by the 
ambition to share in the triumphs of the 
auto-da-fé. The number thus drawn to- 
gether from the capital and the country, 
far exceeding what was usual on such 
occasions, is estimated by one present at 
full two hundred thousand.” 

A royal gallery opposite to the 
scaffold was devoted to the monarch 
and his household. Those “ admit- 
ted to penitence,” it must be observ- 
ed, saved their lives by a public 
renunciation of their errors, but they 
were still liable to very heavy pun- 
ishments. The “reconciled,” as they 
were called, were sometimes doomed 
to — imprisonment — always 
to the confiscation of their property. 
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The ceremony began ‘with a sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Zamora. 


“When the bishop had concluded, 
the grand inquisitor administered an oath 
to the assembled multitude, who on 
their knees solemnly swore to defend the 
Inquisition, to maintain the purity of 
the faith, and to inform against any one 
who should swerve from it, As Philip 
repeated an oath of similar import, he 
suited the action to the word, and, rising 
from hig.seat, drew his sword from its 
scabbard, as if to announce himself the 
determined champion of the Holy 
Office.” 

The “reconciled” were first con- 
fessed, sentenced, and dismissed. 

“When these unfortunate persons 
were remanded, under a strong guard, to 
the prison, all eyes were turned on the 
little company of martyrs, who, clothed 
in the ignominious garb of the san benito, 
stood waiting the.sentence of the judges, 
with cords round their necks, and in 
their hands a cross, or sometimes an in- 
verted torch, typical of their own speedy 
dissolution. The interest of the specta- 
tors was still farther excited, in the pre- 
sent instance, by the fact that several of 
these victims were not only illustrious 
for their rank, but_yet more so for their 
talents and virtues. In their haggard 
looks and emaciated forms, and too often, 
alas! their distorted limbs, it was easy 
to read the story of their sufferings or 
their long imprisonment; for some of 
them had been confined in the dark 
cells of the Inquisition for more than a 
year. Yet their countenances, though 
haggard, far from showing any sign of 
weakness or fear, were lighted up with 
the glow of holy enthusiasm, as of men 
prepared to seal their testimony with 
their blood. . . .. . 

“One of the sufferers was Domingo 
de Roxas, son of the Marquis de Poza, 
an unhappy noble, who had seen five of 
his family, including his eldest son, con- 
demned to various humiliating. penances 
by the Inquisition for their heretical opi- 
nions, This one was to suffer death. 
De Roxas was a Dominican monk. It is 
singular that this order, from which the 
ministers of the Holy Office were parti- 
cularly taken, furnished many proselytes 
to the reformed religion. De Roxas, as 
was the usage with ecclesiastics, was al- 
lowed to retain his sacerdotal habit un- 
til his sentence had been read, when he 
was degraded from his ecclesiastical 
rank, his vestments were stripped off 
one after another, and the hideous dress 
of the san benito thrown over him, amid 
the shouts and derision of the populace.” 
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But enough, our readers will per- 
haps say, of these horrors, Nor, in- 
deed, are we compelled to linger on 
them, by the absence in Mr. Pres- 
cott’s volumes of other topics of in- 
terest. What proportions the two 
volumes now presented to us will bear 
to the whole work when completed, 
we cannot tell; but if it is conducted 
throughout upon the same wide plan 
as is here adopted, it will embrace a 
vast amount of the contempogary his- 
tory of Europe during the reign of 
Philip II. We confess, for our own 
part, that we felt some disappoint- 
ment when we found that we had 
only an instalment of the history. 
It would have been an _interestin 
occupation to have sat down, wit 
the aid of Mr. Prescott, to a new 
study of the character and actions of 
Philip. Such task, however, we 
must postpone to some future time. 
There is more than one problem to 
which we would willingly address 
ourselves, but not unless the whole 
life, the whole drama lay hefore us. 
If, however, the present fragment is 
necessarily deficient in unity, it pos- 
sesses variety of interest. We are 
carried to the convent of Yuste, 
where Charles V. passed his last 
years of retirement; we are engaged 
in the famous siege of Malta, where 
the Knights of St. John resisted the 
whole force of Sultan Solyman—a 
siege which, even though the cannon 
of Sebastopol is still ringing in our 
ears, we could not read without emo- 
tion; and, amongst the transactions 
of the royal palace itself, we may per- 
plex ourselves over the secret execu- 
tion of Montigny, or the mystery that 
hengs, or did hang, over the memory 
of Don Carlos. 

_ Mr. Prescott has been anticipated 
in the novel views he had to present 
to us of Charles V.’s manner of life 
at Yuste, by Mr. Stirling’s Cloister 
Life of Charles V. Nevertheless, his 
chapter on this subject will be read 
with interest. How did it come to 
pass, it will be asked, that Robert- 
son, @ careful and judicious writer, 
should have been so misled as to in- 
vest this conventual retreat of the 
valetudinarian emperor with all the 
austerities of the monk? The fact 
was, that the good prior of Yuste, 
and perhaps other good ecclesiastics, 
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were in the habit of romancing a 
little upon the piety of one who Shad 
presented so edifying an example to 
the world. The authorities to which 
Robertson had access, profess to de- 
rive their account from this prior, 
and he was therefore fully justified 
in following them. A mass of origi- 
nal documents, correspondence, and 
the like, which have only of late 
— been allowed to see the light, 
ave corrected our views on this and 
many other topics of Spanish his- 
tory. 

“The furniture of the dwelling—ac- 
cording to an authority usually followed 
—was of the simplest kind; and Charles, 
we are told, took no better care of his 
gouty limbs than to provide himself 
with an arm-chair, or rather half a chair” 
(how was it bisected ?), “which would 
not have brought four reals at an auc- 
tion. The inventory of the furniture at 
Yuste tells a very different story. In- 
stead of ‘half an arm-chair,’ we find, 
besides other chairs lined with velvet, 
two arm-chairs especially destined to the 
emperor’s service. One of these was of 
a peculiar construction, and was accom- 
modated with no less than six cushions, 
and a footstool for the repose of his 
gouty limbs. His wardrobe showed a 
similar attention to his personal com- 
fort.” 

In short, Charles was a very sensi- 
ble man, and his retirement mani- 
fests throughout an admirable com- 
bination of worldly wisdom and 
rational piety. But the temptation 
to make a striking contrast between 
his former and his later mode of life 
could not be resisted; and, with or 
without help from the prior of Yuste, 
we feel that it would be inevitable 
that many imaginary stories would 
be mingled up with the cloister life 
of an emperor. Charles continued 
to take a becoming interest in the 
affairs of the world, and in the go- 
vernment of his son. As a proof 
that his judgment was under no 
monkish discipline, we are told that 
he was exceeding wroth with Pope 
Paul IV. for the unjust war he was 
stirring up against Spain: no scruple 
upon bearing arms against hig holi- 
ness affected him. He was rather 
too fond of good living for an inva- 
lid ; and it is said (which we do not 
believe), that being unable to fast, 
he substituted instead the penance’ of 
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the scourge. The well-known stor, 
of his having assisted at certain moc 
obsequies for his own death, has been 
rendered very doubtful by Mr. Pres- 
cott. The emperor was very fond of 
etting up such ceremonies for the 
death of others. “Not a member of 
the Golden Fleece died but he was 
prepared to commemorate the event 
with solemn funeral rites. These, in 
short, seemed to be the festivities of 
Charles’s cloister life.” The taste 
for these lugubrious ceremonies, to- 
gether with some preparation made 
or his-own real obsequies, may have 
given rise to a story which received 
some new detail from every writer 
who repeated it. The story is traced, 
it is true, to one of the Jeronymite 
brethren living at Yuste; but, on 
the other hand, “there is no men- 
tion of the affair in the letters of any 
one of the emperor’s household re- 
siding at Yuste, although there are 
letters extant written by Charles’s 
physician, his major-domo, and his 
secretary, both on the 31st of August, 
the day of the funeral, and on the Ist 
of September. With so extraordi- 
nary an event fresh in their minds, 
their silence is inexplicable.” Even 
if we suppose that these mock obse- 
quies took place on some other date, 
still the complete silence of all these 
lay correspondents on so curious a sub- 
ject throws at least some suspicion on 
the truth of the story. 

Mr. Prescott more than once inti- 
mates that there was in the Emperor 
Charles some taint of insanity or of 
morbid melancholy, derived from his 
mother Joanna. We are unable to 
detect this. If the history of the 
unfortunate Joanna were unknown, 
would any one have suspected such 
a thing? Is there any passion or 
eccentricity of Charles which may 
not easily be accounted for by the 
ordinary infirmities of human tem- 
per, the long possession of power, 
and the peculiar notions of the age? 
We can see no reason for bringing in 
here the hypothesis of a “ taint of 
insanity.” In another character which 
comes under the review of Mr. Pres- 
cott, if is something more than an hy- 
pothesis. There is very little doubt 
that Don Carlos, the hero of so many 
noble tragedies—was a lunatic ! 

Here is a lesson to the writer of 
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tragedies—if any of that race survive 
to profit by it, The dramatic poet 
is apt to rejoice in the historical ob- 
scurity that hangs over his subject; 
for that very obscurity it has per- 
haps been chosen. Here his own in- 
vention can have full scope; here is 
a vacant space in the very midst of 
veritable history, into which he con 
most legitimately introduce his own 
ideal figure. It is the very thing he 
wants. Forthwith his ideal Carlos 
is shaped, in whatsoever divine linea- 
ments he thinks fit; and his enlight- 
ened prince, glowing with every 
noble sentiment of love and patriot- 
ism, takes possession of the vacant 
space. But lo! the patient historian 
has all this time been ransacking in 
old archives, and turning over their 
records as they came to light, and 
he succeeds at length in reviving the 
true prince ; and now in that charm- 
ed circle where the poet’s ideal 
stands, there rises a veritable figure 
of flesh and blood, a Prince Carlos, 
who is a hot-headed, violent youth, 
very bilious, with a fractured skull 
that has been trepanned—such a one 
as would only escape hanging on the 
plea of insanity. We know not where 
the dramatic poet is to fly to, in 
these days of research, for his plot 
of historical ground overshadowed by 
a favourable obscurity. He would 
hardly be safe in Egypt or in Baby- 
lon. We would not commend him 
to an ideal Sesostris or Semiramis : 
some one will be spelling out their real 
history from old tombs and mysterious 
hieroglyphics, or rather from hierogly- 
phics that have ceased to be myste- 
rious. 

The readers of Schiller and Al- 
fieri will turn with a peculiar interest 
to this portion of Mr. Prescott’s work. 
We will not attempt to recall the 
ideal portraits these writers and some 
others have drawn—the ardent and 
ill-used lover, the prince-apostle of 
liberty ; we will suppose all this is 
vivid in their memory. And now, in 
a few words, we will present them the 
Don Carlos which Mr. Prescott from 
his archives has brought up into the 
light of day. ’ 

Carlos was the son of Philip by his 
first wife, Mary of Portugal. a 
boy we have from different sources 
the following account of him—that 
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he was violent, cruel, ri gen 
haughty, not disposed .to study, nor 
even to athletic exercises, but gene- 
rous in his gifts, and quick-witted ; 
so that some one thought it’ worth 
his while to collect the remarkable 
sayings of the royal youth. His 
health was bad; “a bilious tem- 
perament already began to show it- 
self in the form of intermittent fever, 
with which he continued to be afflict- 
ed for the remainder of his life. Un- 
der this depressing disorder his 
spirits sank, his body wasted away, 
and his strength failed to such a de- 
gree that it was feared he might not 
reach the age of manhood.” 

When Philip lost his second wife, 
Mary of England, he married for his 
third Isabella of France. There had 
been some treaty of marriage between 
her and Don Carlos; but Philip be- 
ing left a widower, and still in the 
prime of life, took the place of his 
son. Carlos may have possibly felt 
some resentment; a boy, in the pleni- 
tude of conceit which distinguishes 
that age, would be quite capable of 
such a sentiment; but Isabella could 
have felt no tenderness towards a 
boy of fourteen, “sallow and sickly.” 
She was kind to him, and always be- 
friended him; but it was the kind- 
ness of an amiable woman and a 
relative. 

About a year after this event, Car- 
los went, for the benefit of the change 
of air, to Alcala; and here he met 
with an accident to which the most 
disastrous consequences are  attri- 
buted. One aes as he was de- 
seending a flight of steps (some sa. 
in a love adventure, being in searc 
of the gardener’s -_ he made 
& mis-step, and fell ong down 
five or six stairs against a door at the 
bottom of the p At first the 
accident was thought lightly of, but 
alarming symptoms soon set in; the 
— became delirious; it was. 
ound that the skull was fractured. 
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The operation of trepanning was per- 
formed, a part of Othe no Si of Phe 
skull was removed, and Carlos slowly 
recovered. Of course, a royal prince 
of Spain could not be restored with- 
out a miracle; and the credit of such 
cure as was effected was divided be- 
tween the bones of a holy friar, and 
the image of Our Lady of Atocha. 
We have a very marvellous account 
of the manner in which the friar per- 
formed his part in the curative pro- 
cess.* 

The physician, or the friar, may 


‘have healed the wound and allayed 


the fever, but that some permanent 
injury had been inflicted on the brain 
which”“was beyond their power to 
cure, appears evident from the eccen- 
tricities of conduct which Carlos now 
began to display. Some of the stories 
told of him are such as might be re- 
peated of many wild coxcombical 
youths. Even the revenge that he 
took upon a bootmaker who had 
offended him-—ordering the leather 
of his boot to be cut in pieces and 
stewed, and forcing the unlucky cord- 
wainer to swallow as much of it as 
he could get down—may have its 
parallel in a modern barrack. But 
there are other anecdotes, which, if 
they are true, speak clearly of in- 
sanity :— 

“On one occasion he made a violent 
assault on his governor, Don Garcia de 
Toledo, for some slight cause of offence, 
On another, he would have thrown his 
chamberlain, Don Alonzo de Cordova, 
out of the window. These noblemen 
complained to Philip, and besought him 
to release them from a service where 
they were exposed to affronts they could 
not resent, 

“ Cardinal Epinoga, president of the 
council of Castile, and afterwards grand 
inquisitor, banished a player . named 
Cisneros from the palace, where he was 
to have performed that night for the 

rince’s diversion. It was probably by 
Philip’s order. Carlos, meeting the car- 
dinal, seized him roughly by the collar, 





* The Lady of Atocha, Mr. Prescott informs us in a note, was the especial patron- 
ess of Madrid, and is recognized as such at the present day. “A late journal of 
that capital,” he continues, “states that the queen, accompanied by her august con- 
sort and the Princess of Asturias, went, on the 24th March 1854, in solemn proces- 
Sion, to the church, to decorate the image with the collar of the Golden Fleece.” Are 
We reading of a European country, or of the Sandwich Islands? Or is this but the 
natural result of the auto-da-fé, and that repressive policy in which Spain, as we 
have seen, so pre-eminently distinguished herself? 
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and, laying his hand on his poniard, ex- 
claimed, ‘ You scurvy priest, do you dare 
to prevent Cisneros from playing before 
me? By the life of my father, I will kill 
you!’ The trembling prelate, throwing 
himself upon his knees, was too happy to 
escape with his life from the hands of 
the infuriated prince.” 

An unfortunate money-lender, one 
Grimaldo, after having 8 erp the 
prince with some money he had asked, 
added, in the usual high-flown style 
of Castilian politeness, “that all he 
had was at his disposal.” Carlos 
took him at his word, and instantly 
demanded a hundred thousand ducats. 
In vain Grimaldo protested that he 
had only used “a form of speech” 
current in all good society. The best 
bargain he could make was to be let 
off with sixty thousand —to be paid 
within twenty-four hours. 

It is quite in consistency with 
these instances of frenzy or perver- 
sity that Carlos should at other times 
have behaved in a generous manner, 
and that he should have obtained the 
affections of some members of the 
royal family. The queen was always 
friendly to him. She appears to have 
sagen a complete control over 

im, so that his conduct in her pre- 
sence was probably never extrava- 
gant. Neither is it necessary to su 
pose that those whom he offended 
attributed his outrageous demeanour 
to insanity ; the suspicion may never 
have crossed their minds; they may 
have only seen and resented in his 
behaviour the injury done them by 
@ passionate and imperious youth. 
The king himself, it may be observed, 
sometimes speaks of the prince as if 
he were a culprit, at other times he 
absolves him from guilt, intimating 
obscurely his insanity. To us, how- 
ever, with the whole circumstances 
before us, it is impossible to give any 
‘but one interpretation to such a scene 
as this :-— 

“When the Duke of Alva came to pay 
his respects to him previous to his de- 
parture for the Netherlands, the prince 
fiercely said, ‘ You are not to go to Flan- 
ders; I will go there myself’ Alva en- 
deavoured to pacify him, saying that it 
was too dangerous a mission for the heir 
to the throne; that he was going to quiet 
the troubles of the country, and prepare 
it for the coming of the king, when the 
prince could accompany his father, if his 
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presence could be spared in Castile, 
But this explanation only served to irri- 
tate Carlos the more; and, drawing his 
dagger, he turned suddenly on the duke, 
exclaiming, ‘You shall not go; if you 
do, I will kill you.’ <A struggle ensued 
—an awkward one for Alva, as to have 
injured the heir-apparent might have 
been construed into treason. Fortu- 
nately, being much the stronger of the 
two, he grappled with Carlos and held 
him tight, while the latter exausted his 
strength in ineffectual efforts to escape. 
But no sooner was the prince released 
than he turned again, with the fury of a 
madman, on the duke, who again closed 
with him, when the noise of the fray 
brought in one of the chamberlains from 
an adjoining room; and Carlos, extricat- 
ing himself from the. iron grasp of his 
adversary, withdrew to his own apart- 
ment.” 

“Tl kill you!” seems to have 
been his favourite threat. At length 
he began to mutter it against the 
king himself. He went about fre- 
quently repeating that there was a 
man with whom he had quarrelled 
whom he desired to kill. At Christ- 
mas time it was the custom of the 
royal family to take the sacrament 
together in public; and to prepare 
himself for this sacred ceremony, 
Carlos went to confession. He con- 


P- fessed that he was meditating mur- 


der, without revealing his intended 
victim. His confessor refused abso- 
lution. Several learned divines were 
got together to give their opinions on 
the case. One of the number, wish- 
ing to draw from Carlos the name of 
his enemy, told him that this intelli- 
gence might — have some in- 
fluence on their judgment. The 
prince replied that “his father was 
the person, and that he wished to 
have his life !” 

What more palpable proof of in- 
sanity could be put on record! At 
the same time that he was brooding 
over this assassination, he was also 
projecting schemes to fly from the 
palace and his father. Both designs 
were of course revealed to the king, 
who now took prompt measures for 
his arrest. 


“The prince slept with as many pre- 
cautions as a highwayman—with his 
sword and dagger by his side, and a 
loaded musket within reach, ready at 
any moment for action. For further 
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security he had caused an ingenious 
artisan to construct a bolt in such a way 
that, by means of pulleys, he could fast- 
en or unfasten the door of his chamber 
while in bed. With such precautions 
it would be a perilous thing to invade 
the slumbers of a desperate man like Car- 
los. But Philip was aware of the difficul- 
ties, and he ordered the mechanic to de- 
range the machinery so that it should not 
work ; and thus the door was left without 
the usual means for securing it.” 


The king himself, partially clad in 
armour, with a helmet on his head, 
accompanied by the Duke of Feria, 
captain of the guard, with four or 
five other lords and twelve privates 
of the guard, made the arrest. It 
was about midnight — the prince was 
asleep. The Duke of Feria stole 
softly to the head of the bed, and 
secured the sword and dagger and 
musket. Carlos, awakening, leaped 
from his bed, uttering loud cries and 
menaces, and endeavoring to seize 
his arms. He found himself power- 
less and a prisoner. Out of that 
room he rever again ‘passed. The 
windows were barred up, the door 
secured, a guard of twelve halberdiers 
were constantly stationed in the 
passages leading to it, and night and 
day there were noblemen appointed 
to keep watch over the prisoner him- 
self. All communication with the 
outer world was cut off. He was as 
one buried alive. 

The confinement soon told upon 
his health ; and the unhappy prisoner 
seems to have hastened fs end by 
his own wild behaviour. At one 
time he would abstain from food for 
days together, then he would eat 
enormously. He would also deluge 
the floor with water, then walk about 
half naked with bare feet on the cold 
pavement. He caused a warming- 
pan filled with ice and snow to be 
introduced several times in a night 
into his bed. But Mr. Prescott tells 
us that for this last practice he might 
have pleaded the medical authorities 
of his time, and that it was only the 
hydropathic treatment of that day. 

If the king had determined that 
Carlos should die, he was also soli- 
citous that he should die as a good 
Christian. The prince had often 


talked wildly of religion as of other 
matters (on which account he seems 
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to have been charged with heresy by 
one party, and extolled for his liber- 
ality by another), and when first im- 
prisoned he refused to see his confes- 
sor. But at the close of his career 
there was that return to rationality 
which often, in such cases, marks the 
approach of death; and Carlos not 
only received the confessor, but passed 
from the world in a peaceful and de- 
vout frame of mind. 

Such was the history and fate of 
Don Carlos. For Philip’s part. in the 
tragedy, we think that it stands very 
distinctly revealed before us. The 
severe and conscientious monarch 
felt persuaded that his son, whether 
absolutely insane or not, was not the 
man who ought to be allowed to 
reign over a great kingdom—felt per- 
suaded that it was his duty to pre- 
vent his accession to the throne. 
There was no certain way of prevent- 
ing this but to take care that the son 
did not survive the father. There is 
no proof that any other means were 
resorted to for beabeliiee his death 
than the necessary confinement of 
his person; but we cannot doubt 
that it was the intention of Philip 
that he should die; and we have as 
little doubt that this intention arose 
from what he conceived to be the 
stern duty of his own high position. 
Read the following letter which he 
addressed to his aunt, the Queen of 
Portugal, sister of the emperor his 
father—a lady whom we are told he 
always held in great respect :-— 

“ Although,” he writes, “it has 
long been obvious that it was neces- 
sary to take some order in regard to 
the prince, yet the feelings of a father 
have led me to resort to all other 
means before proceeding to extremity. 
But affairs have at length come to such 
a pass that, to fulfil the duty which, 
as a Christian prince, I owe both to 
God and to my realm, I have been 
compelled to place my son in strict 
confinement. ‘ I will only 
add that this determination has not 
been brought about by any miscon- 
duct on the part of my son, or by any 
want of respect to me” (words which 
must imply that he considered him 
insane) ; “ nor is this treatment of him 
intended by way of chastisement— 
for that, however just the grounds 
of it, would have its time and its limit. 
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Neither have I resorted to it as an 
expedient for reforming his disorderly 
life. The proceeding rests altogether 
on another foundation ; and the reme- 
dy I propose is not one either of time 
or expedients, but is of the greatest 
moment, as I have already remarked, 
to satisfy my obligations to God and 


m le.” 

Those who think that a prince 
who dissembles on such occasions 
must always be hypocritical, will re- 
fase to give credit to this language. 
To us it wears the aspect of sincerity. 
Nor does it bear any but one interpre- 
tation: that the king was neither 
bent on punishing his son, against 
whom his anger would be misplaced 
—nor on reforming his son, which 
would be a hopeless undertaking— 
but on removing him (if this should 
be necessary) from the world—it 
being his duty to protect the country 
from so unworthy a claimant of the 
throne. Other protection than his 
death would give, there was none. It 
would have been impossible so to dis- 
inherit the prince but that some fac- 
tion would have rallied around his 
indefeasible right. 

According to some accounts, Carlos 
underwent a sort of trial or process, 
which implies that he was treated as 
a responsible agent ; but this is easily 
explained when we reflect that, even 
to this day, there is no greater per- 
plexity than to draw the distinction 

ween extreme folly and violence, 
and absolute insanity. In every case 
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of this kind it is always a mixed ques- 
tion of criminality and disease; and 
there would, at all events, take place 
some éxamination into the facts by 
which the imprisonment was imme- 
diately justified. Very distinct ideas 
upon insanity we need not attribute 
to Philip—we know not where to find 
them in our own epoch, and for our 
own enlightenment; but. here was 
a youth of whom no good could 
be hoped, who was brooding over 
murder, who could not be safely 
left at large, and who assuredly 
was not the fit person to be the 
possessor of a throne, or the tool of a 
faction. 

Of course the fable of Isabella's 
assassination, who unhappily died a 
short time after Don Carlos, is utterly 
disproved; and Mr. Prescott deals a 


just castigation on such writers as 


the Abbé San Real, who compose an 
historical romance and pass it off as 
history. 

We shall look with interest for the 
remaining portion of Mr. Prescott’s 
work. e will then follow him 
throughout in his delineation of one 
of the most remarkable of European 
monarchs. At present the portrait 
is but half drawn, and we have de- 
clined to touch on several points 
which would otherwise have attracted 
our comments, because we could 
not do this with satisfaction to our- 
selves, unless we were allowed to 
embrace the whole history of the 
man. 
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THE MAN OF LETTERS. 


Ovr country has sent many wan- 
derers over the face of the earth. 
During some two or three centuries 
there was no considerable state, 
either in Europe or among the more 
accessible parts of Asia or Africa, 
where our ancestors were unknown. 
Every country was familiar with the 
Scot as a privileged citizen of the 
world. Is this peculiarity a reproach 
tous? Let us see, 

The wanderers from among us were 
not mendicants, like the hordes that 
have sometimes swarmed maysteri- 
ously over the European continent. 
They were not noted for aptitude in 
any of the humble or servile occupa- 
tions which are sometimes identified 
with national designations—as the 
Swiss and the Savoyard of the pre- 
sent day. Their seat is always found 
among the honourable persons of the 
land. Wherever we find personal 
notices of our fellow-countrymen by 
foreigners, we may be sure that they 
have earned their title to reminis- 
cence by some valuable service— 
that they have taught in the univer- 
sities—that they have led armies— 
or that, in some shape or other, they 
have contributed to the intellectual 
progress or to the national glory of 
the people among whom their lot has 
been cast. 

If it be asked why they withdrew 
their eminent capacities from their 
own country, and put them at the 
disposal of the stranger, the answer 
is obvious enough. Let us suppose 
a people high-spirited, ardent, and 
full of vigour, with every outlet for 
their energy stopped by a proud and 
powerful neighbour. Tet us suppose 
that at home the fruits of their in- 
dustry are swept a | by hostile 
armies—that their churches and 
castles are destroyed—that the in- 
ducements to develop high culture 
in any department are blighted by 
the prospect of labouring only to en- 
rich watchful enemies—what can a 
people so beset do, but, after provi- 
sion made by their arms for the safety 
and independence of their native 


land, seek distinction and the hon- 
ours and enjoyments of life abroad? 
It was precisely so in Scotland. 
It is scarcely a reproach to say of 
England, that while she herself _in- 
cressed in wealth and civilisation, 
the enlarged power she thus acquired 
only enabled her more effectually to 
check the progress of Scotland in all 
that dignifies and advances a nation. 
The two countries were enemies to 
each other, and the stronger would 
use her strength after the manner of 
national enemies. A country of 
feebler spirit would have fallen under 
the yoke. A people of less energy 
and versatility of genius, had they 
possessed the courage and obstinacy 
to maintain a protracted resistance, 
might have sunk into a sullen semi- 
barbarous lethargy, unproductive of 
great enterprises either in arts or 
arms. Our ancestors accomplished 
the security of their own country in 
the first place, and then spread their 
surplus energy abroad, to reap the 
fame and fortune to which they were 
entitled. It was from no desultory 
spirit of vagrancy, from no neglect 
of the primary demands of their 
own country, that they led foreign 
armies, gave their counsel in for- 
eign courts, and taught in foreign 
universities. 

Some peculiarities in the method 
of their being thus pressed out of 
their own country contributed to give 
them fortunate opportunities abroad. 
They were driven out by their ene- 
mies, and were thus valuable to all 
who, like them, counted the English 
as enemies. In intellectual competi- 
tion their exclusion from English 
ground only prompted their aspiring 
spirits to seek a wider arena of dis- 
tinction, and they found it in secur- 
ing to themselves as an audience the 
learned men of all the world. When 
there arose two distinct languages, 
an English and a Scottish, the latter 
afforded a far too limited intellec- 
tual} dominion to satisfy the ambition 
of Scottish men of letters. Hence 
they had recourse to Latin; and we 
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believe it will be generally admitted 
that, he who was first among them in 


the use of this language, George. 


Buchanan, was at the same time the 
first of Latin narrators since the days 
of Tacitus. It is not correct to speak 
of the Latin as a dead language 
among Scottish scholars. They did 
not, perhaps, treat it with the strict 
accuracy which English scholarship 
had attained; that would, indeed, 
have been to treat it as a dead lan- 
guage, which cannot move. Bucha- 
nan, Bellenden, and Johnston, had 
their provincialisms and peculiarities, 
as Livy the Paduan, and Sallust the 
Sabine had ; and in the same manner 
they could afford to have them, since, 
instead of adjusting their sentences 
to the precedents laid down for them 
by the sentences of other authors not 
like-minded with themselves, or living 
under the same mental conditions— 
they drew, in their own way, on the 
resources of the language used by 
them, adapted it to the purposes 
of a new order of society, and made 
it the vehicle of original and striking 
thoughts. The Scotsmen who wrote 
much, and had a large foreign corre- 
spondence, overcame the great barrier 
to the free use of a foreign tongue by 
actually thinking in Latin. We find 
it manifest that they did so, by the 
greater freedom with which they are 
found to write when they abandon 
the vernacular and adopt the ancient 
tongue. One may find them, in their 
familiar epistles to each other, running 
into Latin as a relief, just as any one 
when speaking a foreign tongue rests 
for a moment on a sentence of his 
own. ‘True, they were not s0 
familiar with the language in which 
they composed as those to whom 
the colloquial language is also that 
of literature; but were the authors 
of Rome in any better position? 
Have we any reason to suppose 
that the plébs spoke in the streets 
of Rome in that form of speech 
with which our youth try to be 
familiar through the exercises in 
their grammars? Can we, indeed, 
believe that literary Latin could ever 
be a common colloquial tongue, or 
anything more to the Roman. histo- 
rian than it became to the Scottish,— 
the language in which he marched, 
with solemn stride, through great 
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events, announcing the moral as he 
went in well-poised sentences ? 

We are not anxious to carry the 
literary renown of our ancestors ve 
far back into European history. It is 
useless to claim literary eminence in 
an age when there is no literature. 
Hence it is not much to the purpose 
of those who seek only for the legiti- 
mately-earned fame of any European 
nation to carry their researches be- 
yond the Crusades. We of Scotland, 
when we go back to the early cen- 
turies, find our Irish neighbours com- 
peting with us. We are inclined, for 
various reasons, to leave the field in 
their hands. The term “Scot,” like 
that of Scythian, Gaul, or Indian, 
was very vaguely applied to all men 
who came from certain islands north- 
ward of the European continent. It 
must be admitted that the claim 
made by Ireland for a chief share in 
any element of intellectual distinction 
among these wanderers has some 
foundation. A deposit of Roman 
civilisation and Christianity remain- 
ed there, protected by the distant 
isolation of the spot from the havoc 
spread over the intervening courtries, 
and came forth, as order began to be 
restored among them, a curious relic, 
like that which the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island preserved of the 
English manners and speech. It is 
thus that, emerging from this distant 
solitude, persons who had studied the 
Latin language, and knew something 
of the classics and the fathers, have 
been found by archeologists sojourn- 
ing among barbarian Picts and 
Saxons in the island of Great Bri- 
tain, on their way towards their 
fellow-scholars of the Continent. 

We are not prepared to admit the 
great scholarship claimed even by the 
more moderate of the Irish anti- 
quaries for these isolated relics of the 
humbler grades of Roman civilisa- 
tion. But we are quite willing to 
concede to Ireland, on the ground of 
the opportunities at her disposal, 
whatever can be made of the fame of 
Joannes Scotus Erigena, who died in 
the ninth century. To Joannes de 
Sacrobosco, or John Holybush, as he 
is sometimes anglicised, who taught 
geometry in the University of Paris, 
we are not prepared to establish any 
more distinct claim, though some 
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very national biographers, such as 
Dr. George M‘Kenzie, claim him for 
Scotland. The learned in the literary 
history of Geometry have not yet de- 
cided whether his. services belong to 
the thirteenth or to the fourteenth 
century ; and while the chronological 
question remains in dispute, it is of 
no use to settle the typographical, 
since, if we should agree with the 
veracious Dempster that he obtained 
his name from the monastery of the 
Holywood in Nithsdale, yet if he 
be found to have been a man of the 
fourteenth century, all the evidence 
which indubitably identifies him with 
an inmate of this Holywood at a 

riod a hundred years earlier, has 

n so wasted, that, for the pur- 

ses of the biographer, it had been 
better had his proof not been quite 
so conclusive as he was tempted to 
make it. 

We must, however, claim a much 
more illustrious man than either, 
whose repute has often been con- 
founded with that of Erigena—John 
Duns Scotus. arly Continental 
writers seem never to have doubted 
his Scottish origin ; and Rabelais, to 
clench one of those monstrous propo- 
sitions which make one wonder how 
he escaped the stake, says in pro- 
fane scorn: “ Et celle est l’opinion de 
maistre Jehan d’Ecosse.” Moreri 
assigns him to us with a brief dis- 
tinctness, which leaves nothing to be 
doubted: “Dit Scot,” says this im- 
partial judge of international claims, 
“parce quwil etait natif d’Ecosse.” 
Nor is the wide grasp of his capa- 
cities less emphatically attested by 
him who undertook to measure all 
human merits, and give to each illus- 
trious name its proper meed of fame: 
“ Avoit un marveilleuse facilité a 
comprendre toutes choses” is his 
character of Duns Scotus. 

The great intellectual gladiators of 
the day received names descriptive of 
their predominating characteristics, 
= as favourites of the ring have 

m designated at the present day. 
If it were right to apply such a term 
to expressions which formed the 
watchword of literary hosts in the 
great intellectual contests of the 
middle ages, we would, for the sake 
of brevity, call them nicknames. 
There was the seraphic doctor, the 
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divine doctor, the acute doctor, the 
most orderly doctor, the irrefragable 
doctor, the solemn doctor, and the 
solid doctor. According to Moreri, 
Duns monopolised two characteris- 
tics. He was the subtle doctor, in 
honor of his acuteness in dealing 
with metaphysical subtleties ; and he 
was the doctor tres resolutif, from 
the hardihood with which he ad- 
vanced bold and original opinions, 
and resolved them without the aid of 
authority, and independently of the 
established methods of reasoning. 

We may laugh as we will at these 
schoolmen and their systems. We 
may admit, if you please, the sarcas- 
tic etymology which derives the 
English word dunce from the fellow- 
countryman of whom we are now 
speaking. But those who led the 
intellect of mankind for centuries 
were great among men—overtopping 
the wide mob of their brethren in 
intellectual stature. We have no ab- 
solute criterion of greatness among 
us—we can but be measured by our 
relation to each other. There may 
be some abstract standard, compre- 
hensible to us when we have shaken 
off this mortal coil, by which Julius 
Cesar, Napoleon, Aristotle, and 
Shakespeare, shall appear very small 
men; but in this parochial world of 
ours they are great by comparative 
eminence. Had it been our lot to 
live as highly educated men of the 
fifteenth century, we would have 
seen two great names looming large 
in their distant altitude — Thomas 
Aquinas, the leader of the Thomists, 
and John Duns Scotus, the leader of 
the Scotists, and would have been 
obliged to enrol ourselves with the 
one or the other; for that man was, 
in the intellectual wars, a mere 
straggler, @ poor wanderer, unpro- 
tected by a leader, and unowned by 
fellow combatants, who did not 
fight beneath the banner of one or 
other of these illustrious leaders. If 
we drag down from their eminence, 
as great in their day-and place, all 
those whose thoughts and actions do 
not concur with our own views of 
what is good and true, we shall soon 
empty the biographical dictionaries. 
It is the smallest of pedantries to 
deny the merit of the conspicuous 
men of other times or places, because 
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there is something we know that 
they did not know. To detract from 
the lustre of Aquinas and Scotus be- 
cause they were not acquainted with 
the electric telegraph and photo- 
graphy, were unconscious of statis- 
ties, and never thought of the dif- 
ference between a metallic and a paper 
currency, is about as rational as to 
deny the generalship of Hannibal or 
Cesar, because they had no Congreve 
rockets or Shrapnell shells. 

But it is not fair to consider the 
mental influence of the great rivals 
as a thing utterly departed, and be- 
longing enly to the history of dead 
controversies. In some shape or 
other, nominalism and realism still 
divide between them the empire of 
thought. It is true that the In qua- 
tuor Sententiarum libros questiones 
subtilissime are not to be found in 
every circulating library, and are not 
so extensively read as the latest pro- 
ductions of the prevailing popular 
divine. But they are perused by the 
Hamiltons, the Whewells, and the 
Ferriers — by those who teach the 
teachers of the people; and from his 
inner judgment-seat Duns Scotus 
still holds sway over the intellect of 
men even in this active, conceited, 
and adventurous age. Could it be 
maintained that no one opinion pro- 
mulgated by him is. now believed, 
yet his thoughts are the stages by 
which we have reached our present 
position. He who ruled one-half of 
the intellectual world for centuries, 
necessarily gave their shape and con- 
sistency, not only to-the views of those 
who implicitly followed him, but to 
those of the later thinkers who su- 
perseded him—for there is nothing 
that more eminently moulds the cha- 
racter of opinions, than the nature of 
those which they supersede. But, 
unfortunately, we are not, in this 
nineteenth century, beyond the prac- 
tical grasp of the great schoolman’s 
intellectual tyranny. The question 
of the immaculate conception has just 
resounded again throughout Roman 
Catholic Europe; and those conclu- 
sions have been again triumphantly 
asserted, which, in the year 1307, 
were ee! carried by Duns 
Scotus in the University of Paris. 
He demolished, on that occasion, two 
hundred of the knottiest syllogisms 
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of his adversaries, resolving them, as 
a bystander said, as easily as Sampson 
unloosed the bands of Delilah. His 
roposition was made a fundamental 
aw of the great university, and no 
man dared enter the door without 
acknowledging its truth. We feel on 
delicate ground. We would find our 
steps still more rena placed were 
we to trace other great theological 
questions in the writings of Duns 
Scotus. It is sufficient to say, that in 
questions of liberty and necessity—of 
election and reprobation — contro- 
versialists of the present day may 
there find controversial weapons ; and 
in so elementary a work as Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Dissertation on the 
History of Ethical Philosophy, the 
opinions of the great Scottish school- 
man on these subjects are weighed 
and examined, not as curious relics 
of a dark age, but as the authorised 
enunciations of a master whose au- 
thority yet lives and influences 
the thoughts of men. And indeed, 
on such matters, who cam say that 
we have made progress, and have 
passed beyond the range of the school- 
men, as the chemists have passed be- 
yond that of the alchemists ? 

A reputation such as this man’s is 
not a trifle to be thrown away. There 
has been no country too great to have 
enter recorded such a name in the 
ist of her sons. He began the series 
of learned Scotsmen who became emi- 
nent abroad. He studied at Oxford, 
where his countrymen were well 
known, before that war of inde- 
pendence which made the two por- 
tions of Britain aliens and enemies to 
each other. He left Oxford in 1307 
—just after Bruce had raised the 
standard. He went to the University 
of Paris, the chief school where as- 
piring Scotsmen were thenceforward 
to seek scholarship and fame. After a 
short and brilliant career as a lecturer 
there, he was directed by his supe- 
rior—he belonged to the Franciscan 
order—to found the University of 
Cologne. There he soon afterwards 
died; and his tomb is still shown to 
the visitors of the ecclesiastical city. 
There is a legend—spoken of as if it 
were a malicious invention of his ene- 
mies—that he was buried alive ; and 
that on his grave being subsequently 
opened, the traces were distinct of the 
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desperate efforts which he had made 
to release himself. 

While we thus claim as a country- 
man one of the two rival founders of 
scholastic philosophy, no one will 
deny that Scotland sent into the 
arena which they laid out, the most 
illustrious of that body of gladiatorial 
disputants, whose nimble use of lo- 
gical weapons, ready rhetoric, and 
vast reading, were the astonishment 
of.all learned Europe. We speak, of 
course, of James Crichton, commonly 
called “‘ the Admirable,” although the 
title admirabilis conferred on him by 
the University of Paris is better tran- 
slated by his biographer Urquhart in 
the term wonilorhek He came of a 
remarkable race who, at that time, 
promised, like the Douglases in 
earlier, and the Campbells in later, 
days, to overshadow Scotland. Near 
the capital, their power and magni- 
ficence are still attested by the ruins 
of Crichton Castle, so expressively 
described in “Marmion.” James 
Crichton came of a branch egf@blish- 
ed beside the Loch of Cluny; om the 
eastern verge of the Perthshire High- 
lands; another detachment of the 
family, posted at Frendraught, in 
Aberdeenshire, continued a deadly 
struggle for supremacy with the Gor- 
dons, until, in the mysterious traged 
known as “the burning of Frend- 
raught,” they dug the grave of their 
own fortunes. The doubts about 
Crichton’s marvellous achievements, 
and the supposition that he was a 
merely mythical personage, have been 
so thoroughly iapernad by Mr. Fraser 
Tytler, backed by other inquirers, 
that they have dropped out of litera- 
ture; and the biographical diction- 
aries restore the champion to his old 
place. Of course, every one is free 
to deny that any of his achieve- 
ments as a scholastic disputant, a 
mime, or a swordsman, were gained 
im @ spuere of exertion worthy of a 
great man. But we say of these, as 
of the writings which created the 
Scholastic philosophy, that they were 
great deeds in their day, and that he 
Who performed them best was great- 
est among his contemporaries. We 
cannot doubt the wonderful and to- 
tally unrivalled feats of the Scettish 
Wanderer, since they were attested 

Y contemporaries whose praises 
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were quite spontaneous, and who had 
no prejudices or partialities to: be 
gratified by his elevation. To hold 
that in going from place to place 
challenging in a public manner all 
who ventured to dispute with him, 
he showed arrogance and ostentation, 
is to overlook a prominent feature 
of the times. The publication of a 
pamphlet. announcing bold opinions 
which challenge controversy, is not 
more arrogant at the present day 
than the posting of theses. challeng- 
ing a disputation, on the gate of a 
university, was counted to be in the 
sixteenth century. Robert Reid, a 
Scotsman, and an ancestor of Thomas 
the Metaphysician, collected and 
published the theses he had main- 
tained among the Continental uni- 
versities. The practice has been 
rendered memorable by the theses 
plastered by Luther on the gates of 
Nurenberg Church. No doubt we 
can now see how open such a prac- 
tice was to ridicule; and indeed it 
came under the wild lash of Rabelais, 
who laughed at things centuries be- 
fore they became ridiculous to other 
people. For a purpose which will 
aap 4 appear, we quote the his- 
tory of Pantagruel’s challenges, writ- 
ten a few years before those of 
Crichton :— 

“Thereupon in all the Carrefours; that 
is throughout all the four quarters 
streets, and corners of the city, he set up 
conclusions to the number of nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-foure, in 
all manner of learning, touching in 
them the hardest doubts that are in any 
science, And first of all, in the Fodder 
Street, he held dispute against all the 
regents or fellowes of colledges, artists 
or -Masters of arts, and oratours, and 
did so gallantly, that he overthrew them 
and set them all upon their tailes. He 
went afterwards to the Sorbonne, where 
he maintained argument against all the 
theologians or divines, for the space of 
six weeks, from four o'clock in the 
morning until six in the evening, except 
an interval of two hours to refresh 
themselves and take their repast. And 
at this were present the greater part of 
the lords of the court, the masters of 
requests, presidents, counsellors; those 
of the accompts, secretaries, advocates, 
and others: as also the sheriffs of the 
said town, with the physicians and pro- 
fessors of the canon law. Among which 
it is to be remarked, that the greate 
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part were stubborn jades, and in their 
Opinions: obstinate: but he took such 
course with them, that for all their 
ergo’s and fallacies, he put their backs 
to. the wall, gravelled them in the 
deepest questions, and made it visibly 
appear to the world that, compared with 
him, they were but monkies, and a knot 
of muffled calves. -Whereupon every 
body began to keep a bustling noise 
and talk of his so marvellous knowledge, 
through all degrees of persons in both 
sexes, even to the very laundresses, 
brokers, roast-meat sellers, penknife 
makers, and others, who, when he passed 
along the street, would say, ‘That is 
he,’ in which he took delight, as Demos- 
thenes, the prince of Greek orators, did, 
when an old crouching wife, pointing at 
him with her fingers, said, ‘That is the 
taan.’” 

Now, what we desire to be noticed 
is, that this passage is quoted from 
the translation of Rabelais made by 
that Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro- 
marty who gives us the most full 
and picturesque account of Crichton. 
When, therefore, he describes, in the 
following terms, the manner in which 
his hero conducted himself on the 
same spot, one cannot help believing 
that he must have had Rabelais’ 
ridicule in view; and we naturally 
think that through all his lauda- 
tions, we can see his tongue in his 
cheek. Sir Thomas tells us— 


“To so great a height and vast extent 
of praise, did the never-too-much ex- 
tolled reputation of the seraphic wit of 
that eximious man attaine, for his coni- 
manding to be affixed programmes on all 
the gates of the schools, halls, and col- 
*leges of that famous university, as also 
on all the chief pillars and posts stand- 
ing before the houses of the most re- 
nowned men for literature, resident 
within the precincts of the walls and 
suburbs of that most populous and mag- 
nificent city, inviting them all (or any 
whoever else versed in any kind of 
scholastick faculty) to prepare- at nine 
o'clock in the morning, of such a day, 
month, and year, as by computation 
came to be just six weeks after the date 
of the affixes to the common school at the 
college of Navarre, where (at the prefixed 
term) he should (God willing) be ready 
to answer to what should be pro- 
pounded to him concerning any science, 
liberal art, discipline, or faculty, practical 
or theoretic, not excluding the theologi- 
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cal or jurisprudential habits, though 
grounded but upon the testimonies of 
God and man; and that in any of these 
twelvé languages Hebrew, Syriack, 
Arabeck, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Slavonian, in either verse or prose, at 
the discretion of the disputant; which 
high enterprise and hardy undertaking, 
by way of challenge to the learnedest 
men in the world, damped the wits of 
many able scholars to consider whether 
it was the attempt of a fanatick spirit, 
or lofty design of a well-poised judge- 
ment; yet, after a few days’ inquiry 
concerning him, when information was 
got of his incomparable endowments, 
all the choicest and most profound 
philosophers, mathematicians, natural- 
ists, mediciners, alchymists, apothecaries, 
surgeons, doctors of both civil and 
canon law, and divines, both for contro- 
versies and positive doctrine, together 
with the primest gramarians, rhetori- 
cians, logicians, and others, professors of 
arts and disciplines at Paris, plyed their 
studys in their private cells, for the 
space of a month, exceeding hard, and 
with@iige paines and labour set all 
their braines awork how to contrive the 
knottiest. arguments and most difficult 
questions could be devised, thereby to 
puzzle him in the resolving of them, 
meander him in his answers, put him 
out of his medium, and drive him toa 
nonplus.”* 


This passage will serve our pur- 
pose as much in the manner of the 
saying as in what is said, since it was 
written by a Scotsman who wan- 
dered through many of the Conti- 
nental nations, and who indeed ap- 
pears to have aimed at a reputation 
very like that of his hero. Sir 
Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty gives 
us some ide of his familiarity with 
Continental nations, in the account of 
his library—what a delightful library 
it must have been !—to be found in 
his Logopandecteision. ‘There were 
not,” he says, “three works therein 
which were not of mine own pur- 
chase, and all of them together, in 
the order wherein I had ranked 
them, compiled like to a complete 
nosegay of flowers which, in my 
travels, I had gathered ‘out of the 
gardens of sixteen several kingdoms. 
His descriptions of his own contests, 
whether with the sword or the 





* Urquhart’s Jewel, p. 66. 
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pen, are written in the same mag- 
niloquent fashion with those of his 
hero, the Admirable; but through- 
out their quaint egotism there is a 
fine tone of nationality, and one can 
imagine that he sees, in the profuse 
garrulity of Urquhart, some indica- 
tions of the jealous guardianship of 
the national honour so natural to our 
poor proud ancestors while they were 
pursuing their fortunes among stran- 
gers. He says that when, in passing 
through France, Spain, and Italy, 
“for speaking some of these lan- 
guages with the livelyness of the 
country accent, they would have had 
him pass for a native, he plainly 
told them, without making bones 
thereof, that truly he thought he had 
as much honour by hie own country, 
which did countervalue the riches 
and fertility of those nations by the 
valour, learning, and honesty wherein 
it did parallel, if not surpass them; 
which assertion of his was with 
pregnant reasons so well backed by 
him, that he was not much gainesaid 
therein by any in all those kingdoms.” 
This spirited passage is to be found 
in his ‘‘ Discovery of a most exquisite 
Jewel, more precious than diamonds 
enchased in gold”—the work from 
which we quote the notices of Crich- 
ton. In his Logopandecteision we 
find him repeating his pregnant 
reasons, and affording examples of 
his method of backing them. 


“Since ever I understood anything, 
knowing that the welfare of the body of 
@ government consisteth in the entire- 
ness of its noble parts, I always endea- 
voured to employ the best of my brain 
and heart towards the furtherance of the 
honour of that country unto which I 
did owe my ‘birth. In prosecuting 
whereof, as the heart is primwm vivens, 
60 was it my heart which, in my younger 
years, before my braines were ripened 
for eminent. undertakings, gave .me 
courage for adventuring in a forrain 
climat, thrice to enter the lists gainst 
men of three several nations, to vindi- 
cate my native country from the calum- 
nies wherewith they had aspersed it.” 


He was, of course, victorious and 
magnanimous. Urquhart is a writer 
with whom it is difficult to deal. 

© was a jester who overshot his 
mark, and whose. veracity has con- 
sequently been often attributed to 
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solemn folly. It is difficult to say 
how often this occurs in literature, 
since all jesting must be adjusted to its 
proper audience with a nicety which 
often deprives it of catholicity. Itis 
hard to say how much buffoonery one 
intellectual appetite will digest, and 
how little will lie, like crude and sour 
earnest, on another. Defoe was tor- 
tured with the commendations ' of 
many solemn spirits who took his 
“Shortest Way with the Dissenters” 
for real, and Swift was not safe from 
the criticism of the truists even in 
Liliput. It would be a hard task 
to make jokes for that lady who 
said that Rome was undoubtedly a 
fine town, but certainly many of its 
public buildings were ‘sadly out of 
repair. Urquhart has been charged 
with solemn vanity for the egregious 
pedigree which he claimed for his 
wotshipful house. It might, one 
would think, have sufficiently assured 
any one of the nature of this prepos- 
terous genealogy, simply to remem- 
ber that it was the production of the 
translator of Rabelais—of a transla- 
tor who, with a spirit congenial to 
his original, has presented us with 
Gargantua, Pantagruel, and Panurge 
dressed in English, yet not abated 
of their original breadth and gro- 
tesqueness. But there are evident 
traces in the pupil’s work. of the 
direct influence of the master; and 
when we find him complacently 
numbering, in the line of his arices- 
try, Chronomos, Leptologon, Pam- 
prosodes, Holyphrades, Exajastos, 
Epitimon, Coryphzeus, and Spudzeos, 
he must have had in his recollection 
the descent of Pantagruel through 
Calbroth Sarabroth Taribroth Hur- 
tali, the brave eater of porridge, and 
Erix, the inventor of hocus-pocus. 
Having got among those Scots- 
men who, in foreign intellectual 
battle-fields, stood forth as the cham- 
pions of their country and their opi- 
nions, it would be unpardonable to 
omit Thomas Dempster of Muiresk, 
who, in his “‘ Historia Literaria Gentis 
Scotorum,” published: at ‘Bologna, 
gave our countrymen all their own 
at least—nay, plundered all» other 
lands to swell the list of his »illus- 
trious compatriots.>:The: titles of 
some of his minor works are sufficient 
of themselves to mark him out as 
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an uncompromising and exalting 
national vindicator. Take, for in- 
stance, “Scotia illustrior, sieu Men- 
dicabula repressa,” published at 
Leyden in 1620, and “ Asserti Sco- 
tix cives sui, Sanctus Bonifacies 
rationibus IX., Joannes Duns ra- 
tionibus XII.,” ae ona at Bologna 
in 1623. His championship has not 
entered as an element into our rea- 
sons for believing Duns to be a Scots- 
man. If it weighed with us at all, 
it might, we fear, have a contrary 
tendency. But it must have been 
difficult for. Italian scholars to refuse 
assent to anything said about his 
own country by the first writer of 
the age on the history and antiqui- 
ties of theirs; by the author of the 
“Oalendarium Romanum” and the 
“Etruria Regalis ;” and the editor 
of the Roman Antiquities of Ro- 
sinus. : 
We found occasion, in some late 
notices on university life, to allude 
to the wild personal history of this 
vehement and passionate scholar. 
But before setting down his books, 
we desire to say a word of one of 
the Scotsmen commemorated in the 
“ Historia Literaria,’ who, if all that 
be said of him by Dempster and 
M‘Kenzie be true, must have been 
an intellectual gladiator, in some 
more accomplished than 
Crichton himself. James Bonaven- 
tara Hepburn was born, it appears, 
at his father’s rectory of Oldham- 
stocks in Haddingtonshire in 1573. 
He entered a monastery of the 
Minims or Eremites in Avignon, and 
became librarian of the Oriental 
books and manuscripts of the Va- 
_— we the come erent his 
y—a day of exaggerated and vague 
pretensions—and boasted the posses- 
sion of seventy-two lan es. “He 
could have travelled,” says M‘Kenzie, 
“over the whole earth, and spoke to 
each nation in their own language.” 
It is curious that of the languages in 
which Crichton offered to meet his 
nists, the Gaelic, which in his 
childhood he must have heard at his 
own door at Cluny, is not one, nor 
do even the seventy-two languages 
of Hepburn deign to include that 
significant tongue of his native coun- 
try, though we find in it such ques- 
tionable dialects as the “ Adamean,” 
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and the “Solomonic.” We shall not 
commit ourselves to an opinion on 
all this, but shall merely note in 
passing that there was an actual 
James Bonaventura Hepburn, a 
Scotsman and a linguist, whose He- 
brew Lexicon is mentioned in the 
“Bibliotheca Latina Hebraica” of 
Imbonatus. 

Having been led, perhaps, a little 
astray from John Duns Scotus and 
his disciples to the class of literary 
gladiators whom he set in motion, 
we propose to go back to him, and 
pursue a new thread, commencing 
with his more immediate literary 
followers. M‘Kenzie, in his “Lives 
and Characters of ae most eminent 
Writers of the Scots Nation,” al- 
ready cited, gives a long account of 
John Bassol, a countryman of Duns’, 
and his favoured pupil. Such a 
person lived, was a pupil of Duns 
Scotus, wrote commentaries on the 
Sentences, and earned for himself the 
title of Doctor Ordonatissimus ; but 
we are aware of no evidence that he 
was a Scotsman. The most cele- 
brated of the immediate pupils of 
Duns Scotus, if those may be called 
pupils who in some measure contra- 
verted the doctrines of their master, 
were Occam and Bradwardine, both 
Englishmen. One Scotsman at least, 
however, became distinguished in 
Paris as a scholastic writer,—John 
Mair, or Major, chiefly known as 
the author of a history of Great 
Britain — which is, more properly 
speaking, a history of Scotland—but 
who also wrote on the Sentences. 
He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and his style has been sarcastically 
spoken of as Sorbonnic. Buchanan 
stands under the accusation of hav- 
ing been educated and fed by his 
bounty, and of having, when he be- 
came illustrious, satirised his bene- 
factor, as Solo cognomine Major. The 
expression of apparent contempt, 
however, is of Major’s own select- 
ing; he nt al it as a jest which 
may be safely uttered of himself by 
one whose fame was so secure as his. 
And indeed a general notion that 
all who wrote on scholastic divinity 
were to be deemed foolish men, could 
alone have brought people to look 
on such an author with feelings 
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other than respectful. His small 


histo 
ter. 
jects both political and ecclesiastical, 
and from the Sorbonne he wrote in 
favour of the limitation of the papal 
power. 

The name of Major naturally in- 
troduces us to that of another histo- 
rian of greater celebrity — Hector 
Boece, professur of the college of 
Montacute, whose History of Scotland 
was first published at Paris in the 
year 1526. It is perhaps scarcely 
proper to say that we ought to feel a 
national pride in the success obtained 
by this work. Scotland contemplates 
this erratic child with such mixed 
feelings as those which a father may 
be supposed to indulge in towards a 
scamp of a son, the cleverness of. 
whese rather scandalous feats excite 
an impulse of paternal admiration. 
Boece has been one of the most suc- 
cessful of impostors. We find in the 
arid pages of his predecessors the raw 
outline of a fabulous history of Scot- 
land, and he filled it up with so 
much life and character that the 
world could not help believing in it. 
Even the sarcastic Erasmus put faith 
in Boece, and Paulus Jovius thought 
him equally eloquent and erudite. 
His influence on our history has been 
wonderful. Buchanan adopted his 
luxurious pictures, chastening the 
language in which they were narrated, 
and adapting them by an occasional 
twist to the exemplification of his 
own political and ecclesiastical doc- 
trines, This fictitious history found 
its way into all foreign works of his- 
torical reference, when the fictitious 
histories of other nations had been 
curtailed, and it came to be the 
fashion that Scotland was looked on 
as the most ancient of the European 
nations, carrying the dynasty of her 
kings, and a connected series of poli- 
tical events, far before the birth of 
Christ. As we are not bound strictly 
to follow chronological order, it is 
perhaps not inappropriate here to 
mention the man who, by a thorough 
i ping arg ot She Roan 0] 

r early history, effect remov 
the fables of Boece. Thi gin done 
by ane who, like himself, was a viet, 
an is—Father Thomas 


is full of very valuable mat- 


wrote in Paris—Fat 
Innes, of the Scottish College, whose 
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critical “‘ Essay on the Early Inhabit- 
ants of Scotland” was published in 
1729. Father Innes lived ata time 
when the law and public opinion in 
Scotland rendered it unsafe for people 
of his profession and religion to be 
conepicuous, and his sceptical in- 
quiries into the early history of Scot- 
land, published in, English, were not 
likely to attract much attention 
among his fellow-priests in France. 
Hence we know not where he was 
born, or when he died; and indeed the 
only known incident of his personal 
history is, that he was noticed by 
Wodrow, the historian of the Cove- 
nanters, making researches in the 
Advocates’ Library. The two men, 
following to a certain extent the same 
pursuit, must have felt utterly alien 
toeach other. Wodrow, a thoroughly 
homespun western Whig of the most 
rigid order, went no farther back than 
the two or three generations of the 
Scottish clergy immediately behind 
his own, and looked on all things be- 
yond the ecclesiastical circle of the 
western Presbyterians as idle and 
unprofitable vanity, unworthy of his 
research. The Jacobite priest, on the 
other hand, saw nothing genuine or 
worthy of a good man’s reflections 
save in the records of the past, and 
lived only in the hope that the 
existing fabric of heresy and innova- 
tion would, after its brief hour of 
usurpation was fulfilled, fall again to 
pieces, and open up the good old 
ways. Each did service in his own 
way. The Covenanter .was a preju- 
diced, but, in a great measure, a 
trustworthy narrator of things within 
the scope of his, narrow inquiries ; 
the priest of the Scots College at 
Paris was far better occupied in the 
past than the present, and bequeathed 
to us a noble monument of historical 
criticism, while . his. brethren. were 
busily employed in plota and conspi- 
racies to plunge the nation in ‘a ciyil 
war. Wodrow, though he had few 
sympathies with a Romish priest, 
looked on the scholar with a kind] 
feeling, and records in his note-boo 
thus,‘ He is, not_ engaged in politics, 
as far as can be guessed; and is a 
monkish bookish person, who meddles 
with nothing but literature.” 
The contests connected with e Re- 
formation dispersed many able Scots- 
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men abroad, who made Europe ring 
with their vehement eloquence.. Fore- 
most among these we must of course 
count Buchanan, whose works, issu- 
ing in numerous editions from the 
presses of France and Holland, were 
in every library. He studied at Paris, 
and became a professor of the college 
of St. Barbe. He resided in France, 
during several of his early years of 
pence and study, as the tutor and 
companion of a fellow-countryman, 
the young Earl of Cassillis. The flat- 
tering attentions of James V., whom 
he met in Paris, whither the Scottish 
monarch had gone to bring home 
his bride, Magdalene of France, 
induced him to return to his native 
country. But he had accustomed 
himself to intellectual luxuries such 
a8 Scotland could not then effectual! 
furnish, and he soon went bac 
to the Continent. He was fifty-five 
years of age before he again resided 
in Scotland. He was for several 
years Professor of Humanity in 
the College of Guienne, at Bor- 
deaux, where he had for his pupil 
the essayist Montaigne, who spoke 
Latin as the language of his child- 
hood, and afterwards learned his na- 
tive tongue as an accomplishment. 
Here Buchanan was the neighbour 
and friend of the elder Scaliger, who 
was fifteen years older than himself, 
and saw Joseph Justus, destined to 
the throne of European scholarship, 
a child in his father’s house at Agin. 
The younger Scaliger was probably 
not uninfluenced by his childish re- 
collections of his father’s friend, 
when he maintained Buchanan’s su- 
periority over all the poets of the 
age who wrote in Latin. Buchanan 
appears to have remained longer at 
Bordeaux than in any other place; 
but. the vagrant habits of his class 
took him, after a few years, to Paris, 
and thence from place to place in 
France, where his biographers with 
difficulty trace him by the offices 
held by him in the universities. He 
was about forty years old when he 
pane to have finally established 
in. life as a professor in the 
newly-founded university of Coim- 
bra in Portugal. He had then as his 
fellow-professor his brother, Patrick 
Buchanan, unknown to fame. The 
state which is generally reputed to 
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be among the most restless in Europ 

offered to the two Buchanans, an 

several other scholars who accompa- 
nied them, a retreat from the conflicts 
then shaking the other European na- 
tions. But the tranquillity of Portu- 
gal seems to have been more inimi- 
cal to the body of men who went to 
constitute the university than the 
turbulence of other places. Buchanan 
was subjected to inquisitorial coer- 
cion, to an extent not precisely ascer- 
tained, though there is no ‘reason to 
believe that he was under any of the 
horrible tortures alway associated 
with the word ‘inquisition. Yet, 
were we to accept a belief popularly 
entertained, the inquisition had in- 
flicted on him a punishment, as po- 
tent as it was original, in compelling 
him to write his renowned transla- 
tion of the Psalms. We know 
little of his true position in Portu- 
gal, save that he was actually there, 
occupied in his translation, and that 
in leaving the country he considered 
that he had accomplished an escape. 
He afterwards sojourned in the fa- 
mily of the Marshal de Brissac (le 
beau Brissac), one of the last of those 
great French captains who held their 
batons as sceptres, and stood on a 
rank with princes. The young Prince 
Henry said that, if he were not the 
Dauphin of France, he would choose to 
be the Duke de Brissac ; and when the 
king desired promotion in the army for 
a favourite, he had to put his request 
to Brissac like one gentleman to an- 
other.. The Scottish historian must 
have seen much to teach him real 
history under such aroof. Yet it is 
not easy to suppose that so close 4 
contact with a formidable opponent 
of the Huguenots, and a colleague of 
the Guises, could have been very gra- 
tifying to Buchanan’s Protestant pre- 
dilections. Such was the varied and 
stirring life led by this { man 
before he devoted his services to his 
own country; and we cannot doubt 
that in those days, when no ‘news- 
paper’s “own co ondent” made 
people familiar with the daily pro- 
ceedings in distant courts and camps, 


the wide practical insight into human 
affairs thus acquired by him must 
have given him # great superiority 
to the world of provincial statesmen 
in which he found himself. 
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John Knox, though his fame rests 
in general on other grounds, was no 
mean representative of the scholar- 
ship of Scotland in other lands. His 
first acquaintance with the French 
was neither of his own seeking nor 
to his own edification and enjoyment. 
He was seized in the midst of the 
piratical band who held the castle 
of St. Andrews, after;the murder of 
Beaton, and had to endure penal 
slavery in the galleys. .The observa- 
tions of the great Reformer on the 
life and manners by which he was 
surrounded, if he had favoured the 
world with them, must have been 
eminently curious and instructive. 
We can imagine such experiences 
preparing him with examples of life 
and conversation which would enable 
the Scottish preacher to startle his 
French and Swiss congregations. 
The readiness with which he under- 
took his foreign ministrations is one 
of the incidents creditable to the 
general scholarship of the Scots at 
that period. It is an instructive 
fact that of this man, so powerful in 
his day, and so popular through sub- 
sequent generations, Scotland has 
preserved no remembrance, either in 
painting or sculpture. It shows, too, 
in a very striking shape, how entirely 
the great scholars and teachers of the 
age were driven to the Continent for 
the more affluent adjuncts of art.and 
literature, that the only. portnait of 
the Scottish reformer having any 
claim to authenticity, is the -small 
cut in the work of his: friend, Theo- 
dore Beza—‘Icones yirorum doc- 
trina simul et pietate illustrium,” of 
Joannes Cnoxvs. It is the prototype 
of the well-known portrait which 
shows a thin hard face, high cheek- 
bones, with a long wiry beard —a 
Geneva cap on the head, and a high- 
shouldered Geneva gown. It is ne- 
cessary for the very fallible race of 
book collectors to keep these charac- 
teristics in remembrance, since, in 
the French edition of Beza, the por- 
trait of some other man has been 
substituted for that of Knox. __. 

The early Reformer and the leaders 
ofthe predominant ecclesiastical party 
in Scotland, for a considerable period 
after the Reformation, were eminently 
education was set to them by their 
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political head, the Regent Moray, 
who studied under the renown: 
Peter Ramus. The true place for a 
working clergyman is, we, must ad- 
mit, his parish; and it may not be 
the best test of parochial usefulness 
in quiet times, and with satisfactory 
national academic institutions, that 
the clergyman’s name is widely blown 
in foreign lands, and that he has 
spent much of his time in distant 
literary circles. But still the Euro- 
pean renown obtained by the earlier 
Protestant churchmen, arrising as it 
did from the necessity to breathe a 
higher intellectual atmosphere than 
the narrow compass of their native 
country could supply, is in itself an 
object. deserving of high admiration ; 
and when it was. buried in: the 
wretched ecclesiastical . conflicts, of 
the great civil war, and the Scottish 
Church came forth from these shorn 
of her intellectual lustre, it is difficult 
to avoid some feeling of regret for 
this part of the change, even if we 
admit that the change, as a whole, 
was beneficial to the clergy and to 
the country. 

The immediate colleague of Knox, 
John Craig—he whose, denuncia- 
tory sermons afterwards frightened 
King James from his prepriety—un- 
derwent, before he became.a minister 
in Edinburgh, adventures which seem 
to have been still more marvellous 
and perilous than those of his leader. 
It is said, though the. story is rather 
improbable, that he was converted 
by a perusal of a copy of Calvin’s 
Institutes in the library of the Domi- 
nicans of Bologna, among whom he 
held an office of high trust. The 
legend proceeds to say that he avow- 
ed his opinions, and was condemned 
to death at Rome, but that he was 
released by.a general breaking. open 
of the prisons on the death of Pope 
PaulIV. The next act of the drama 
finds him.in the hands of a -band of 
robbers, one of whom recognising 
him, and remembering to have been 
helped by him when a destitute wan- 
derer at Bologna, induces his com- 
panions to aid instead of pabinas 
the wanderer. OCompelled to seel 
refuge in Geneva, he was on his 
way. thither, passing in . di 
through bypaths, and kon bins 
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stration haying overtaken him, he h 
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sat down patiently to await the end, 
when a dog approached him, and laid 
& piece of money at his feet. Such 
were the stories believed of the mi- 
nister of Edinburgh, who had been 
so long a wanderer from home, and 
had so entirely forgotten his native 
language, that he required to preach 
in Latin to a select audience in the 
Magdalen Ohapel, in the Oowgate, 
until he found time to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of his native 
tongue. 

Alexander Arbuthnot, Principal 
of King’s College in Aberdeen, and 
an ecclesiastical leader of eminence 
in the reign of King James, studied 
under Oujacius at Bourges. Erskine 
of Dun, one of the early lay leaders 
of the Reformation, studied under 
Melancthon at Wittemberg, and pass- 
ed over to Copenhagen, where we 
are told that he attended the lectures 
of John Maccabeus, a Scotchman of 
whom we know nothing more than a 
brief account in the “ Historia Lite- 
raria”’ of our friend Dempster. 
What Highland name may have been 
80 Latinised in assimilation to the 
heroes of the Apocrypha, we know 
not. Andrew Melville, not less 
known to fame from his place in 
ecclesiastical history than from the 
interesting memoir by Dr. M’Crie, 
studied at Paris, and went afterwards 
to Poictiers, where he became regent 
in the college of St. Marceau. He 
succeeded Knox in the friendship of 
Beza, and was so seduously the dis- 
ciple of the venerable scholar, that 
his enemies called him Beza’s ape. 
Several of the succeeding leaders of 
the Scottish Church, such as Alex- 
ander Aless, professor of divinity at 
Frankfort, Boyd of Trochrig, Thomas 
Smeton, Baillie, Henderson, M’Ward, 
and Spang, had intimate relations 
with Continental scholars. Concern- 
ing the last we must make an expla- 
nation, lest we suffer the fate of the 
editor of Baillie’s letters, who, at the 
hands of a great’ popular reviewer, is 
charged with gross blundering in 
substituting for the respectable Scot- 
tish surname Strang, that of Spang, 
which means no other than to leap 
distractedly. But Spang was the re- 
spected name of a very considerable 
scholar and an acute observer, as any 
one will find who chooses to peruse 
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his “Rerum nuper in Regno Scotica 
gestarum Historia,” &c., published at 
Dantzic in 1641, of which the present 
writer has the felicity to possess a tall 
clean copy bound in vellum. 

As we are not writing in any contro- 
versial spirit, it may be permitted to 
us to say, that the reputation of Scot- 
land was respectably supported by the 
opponents of these eminent divines. 
The memoirs of the supporters of the 
old faith, however, do not come to us 
with the same full tone of applause as 
the champions of the winning side— 
carent quia vate sacro. It would be 
inappropriate to count Beaton among 
these controversial champions. His 
history was the climax of that su- 
preme despotic power which had to 
be broken ere controversy could com- 
mence; but we note in passing, as 
appropriate to our subject, that he was 
Bishop of Mirepoix, Cardinal of St. 
Stephen in Monte Ccelio, and an 
acute and powerful Continental diplo- 
matist. Knox’s principal controver- 
sial opponent was a person of a differ- 
ent class, Ninian Winzeat; or Win- 
gate, abbot of the monastery of St. 
James, at Ratisbon. To this office, 
which has a dignified sound, he was 
driven by losing that of parish 
schoolmaster in Linlithgow; and 
he seemed to carry with him regrets 
for his severance from that, “his 
kindly town,” and a lively sense of 
the importance of the functions 
there fulfilled by him, judging “ the 
teaching of the youthhead in vir- 
tue and science, next after the 
authority with the ministers of jus- 
tice, under it and after the angeli- 
cal office of godly pastors, to obtain 
the third principal place most com- 
modious and necessary to the kirk of 
God.” Winzeat was the author of 
the “Flagellum Sectariorum,” and of 
a precious tract called “The Last 
Blast of the Trompet of God is Worde 
aganis the vsurpit auctoritie of Johne 
Knox, and his Caluiniane brether.” 
This, of course, was not a kind of 
production to be safely published in 
the sixteenth century, in a place 
where the object of the attack was 
supreme in power; and it completed 
that measure of Winzeat’s iniquity 
which compelled him to seek safety 
and find promotion abroad. Winzeat, 
who affected a contempt for innova- 
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tiong in style, and ‘@ love for thé pri- 
mitive Scottish tongue, charged Knox 
with corrupting, by the introduction 
of Anglicisms, “ our auld plain Scottes 
quhilk zour mother lerit zou.” 

If etymological critics should agree 
in finding the charge of innovation 
just—and our general impression is 
that there is ground for it — they 
will show that Knox, on a small scale, 
imitated Luther, in reforming the 
language in which he promulgated 
the reformation of religion. 

Among the most conspicuous of 
those who ventured to run a tilt 
at Buchanan, was Adam Black- 
wood. His grandfather fell at Flod- 
den. His father was killed in the 
wars of Henry VIII., probably at 
Pinkie, when he was ten years old, 
and his mother died soon after, a 
widow broken-hearted. The boy, 
tended by relations whose religion 
gave them more influence in other 
countries than at home, was sent 
early abroad. He became a thorough 
Frenchman, studying at Paris, and 
spending his days at Poictiers, where 
he was a counsellor of the parliament, 
and professor of law. He was a cham- 
pion of the old church and the ‘divine 
tight of kings, and wrote ‘with the 
controversial vehemence of the age 
against the opinions promulgated by 
Buchanan, in his “ De jure i apud 
Scotos.” But that for which he chiefly 
claims remembrance is his “ Martyre 
de la Reyne d’Escosse, Douariere de 
France,” &c., with an account of the 
“mensonges, calomnies et faulses ac- 
cusationes dressées “contre cette tres 
vertueuse, tres Catholique et tres 
illustre princesse.” It is most easily 
to be found in the reprint of tracts 
on Queen Mary, by Jebb. Black- 
wood hit the key-note of that kind 
of ‘chivalrous rejection of sublunary 
testimony and deification of the ac- 
cused, which have characterised the 
subsequent .vindicators of Queen 
Mary’s innocence; and there is in 
his resolute singleness of purpose, 
and energy of , championship, the 
charm which, in spite of all doubts 
and difficulties, pervades the writings 
of this class. Another contemporary 
Vindicator of Queen Mary, John Les- 
lie, the worthy Bishop of Ross, es- 
teemed by friends and., foes, lived 
much at foreign courts, conducting 
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vain negotiations for the release- of 
his royal mistress, and was @ resident 
at Rome when he published his his- 
tory of Scotland. Another Scotsman, 
of the same family name, George 
Leslie, enjoyed a more astounding 
but less substantial fame as a cham- 

ion of Catholicism. John Benedict 

inuccini, archbishop of Fermo, wrote 
his life and marvellous adventures, 
under the name of the “ Scottish Oa- 
puchin”—Il Cappucchine Scozzese ; 
who, returning to his native towers at 
Monymusk, there executed miraculous 
conversions, for the particulars of 
which we refer, as official people say, 
to the document itself. It was trans- 
lated into several languages, drama- 
tised, and acted, and an abridgment 
of it by Lord Hailes, written with his 
usual dry succinctness, is to be found 
among his biographical tracts. 

The short duration of the Episcopal 
establishment in Scotland after the 
Reformation, afforded few opportu- 
nities for its clerical members con- 
necting themselves with foreign coun- 
tries, before the period when Scotland 
became less conspicuous for the mi- 

ration of hersons. Yet the Episcopal 

hurch showed the Continent more 
than one eminent ecclesiastic. Pa- 
trick Adamson, a man highly un 
ewe in ecclesiastical politics, in his 

tter days wrote some clever Latin 
poems at Bourges, to beguile his time 
while in hiding from the slaughterers 
of St. Bartholomew. Dr. John Forbes, 
of Corse, whose “ Tractatus de Simo- 
nia,” and other works in two portly 
folios, are an element in every com- 
plete theological library, left his pa- 
ternal acres in Aberdeenshire, and 
for some years wandered among the 
universities of France, Germany, and 
Holland, passing so far north as Up- 
sala. He married at Middleburg a 
Dutch wife, bearing the name of Soete 
Roose Boom, which, being translated, 
means, it appears, Sweet Rose ‘Tree. 
Spottiswood, the historian - arch- 
bishop, adapted himself so much to 
the customs of Paris, that he was 
under the accusation of maine, 
attended mass; and the good Bishop 
Leighton lived, long enough in 
France to speak like a Frenchman. 

Our slight notices have run in cur- 
rents, as one name suggested another 
by some one of the causes of asso- 
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ciation, contiguity in time or place, 
similarity or antagonism. We might 
many names illustrative of our 
object, which are not met in such 
fortuitous and devious excursions, 
There is, for instance, Florence Wil- 
son, who commemorates with plea- 
sant pensiveness his. early childhood 
on the banks of the Lossie, while he 
writes on the consolations of philo- 
sophy in the old cathedral town of 
Carpentras, of which he is as much 
a denizen as if his ancestors had 
lived there for many generations. 
He is known to the learned as Cle- 
mentius Volusinus; and if we had 
room, we would quote the picturesque 
account which ‘his patron, the. great 
Cardinal Sadolate, gives of his dis- 
covery and adoption of the youthful 
wanderer from the far north, who 
spoke to him in the Latin tongue so 
oquently and appropriately, <A 
person of more solid fame was Gil- 
bert Jack —Gilbertus Jacheus —a 
teacher at Herborn and Helmstadt, 
and professor of philosophy in the 
University of Leyden at the com- 
mencement of the. seventeenth cen- 
tary. In his “Institutiones Physice,” 
which is a book rather of psychology 
than physics, there are some passages 
which might justify a person desir- 
ous to make out a case, in maintain- 
ing that he anticipated some of 
the views of the common-sense school 
of his countrymen. Alife of him 
will be found in the “ Theatrum Cla- 
rorum Virorum” of Freher, who, in- 
tending to begin in a very compli- 
mentary strain, tells us, that Natus 
est Aberdonie septentrionalis Brit- 


gnnie emporio, salmonum piscatu 
nobili. illiam Hegate and Robert 
Balfour were simultaneously .profes- 


sors at Bordeaux ; and it is of them 
that Vinetus is supposed to write to 
Buchanan when he says, “This school 
“is rarely without a Scotsman; it has 
two at present—one of whom is pro- 
fessor of philosophy, the other of the 
Greek language and mathematics; 
both are good, honest, and learned men 
and enjoy the favourable opinion of 
their auditors.”"* The same university 
was for some time the theatre of the 
celebrity. of John Cameron, whose 
life, as written by Bayle, affords us 
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an excellent specimen of the vagrant 
Scottish scholar, filling successively a 
chair in half the universities of west- 
ern Europe. The great kephic re- 
cords the astonishment of the French, 
who found in this youth, raw from 
Glasgow, “que dans un, Age si peu 
avancé, il parlait en Gree sur le 
champ avec la méme facilité, et avec 
la.méme purité que d’autres font en 
Latin.” It would be unpardonable 
to omit William Bellenden, of whose 
life scarcely anything is known, save 
that he spent the greater part of his 
days in Paris, where he is spoken of 
as an advocate ‘and a professor of 
humanity. His works are remark- 
able for their pure latinity and their 
searching analytical criticism of the 
indications of ancient life and govern- 
ment afforded by the classical writers, 
and especially by Cicero. A set of 
his tracts, clustered together under 
the title “De Statu,” was re-edited 
by Samuel Par, with a Latin preface 
in his usual style, bristling with 
Greek quotations, and allusions to 
Foxius and. Northius. The chief 
object of the publication was to show 
how largely Oonyers Middleton, in 
his life of Cicero, was indebted to 
Bellenden. 

Every one is familiar with the “ Ar- 
genis” of, Barclay. Many have been 
tempted by the aspect of the compact 
elzevir in the book-stalls to transfer 
it to their library. Few, however, 
notwithstanding the eulogium of 
Cowper, have read this dense little 
romance. We must admit that, in 
apy attempts we have made on it, we 
have fount it, as Fuseli said of “ Para- 
dise Lost,” tough work; and on the 
whole we prefer his “Satyricon Eu- 
phormionis,” on account of its curious 
notices of the condition of, Britain. 
But two centuries and a half. will 
dim the brilliancy.of popular works. 
Barclay was a great author, whose 
name was known over the learned 
world. A Scotsman strictly he was 
not, for he was born in France ; but 
he came. of an Aberdeenshire family, 
the same whose old fortalice of Towie 
enabled the Russian general to take 
the name of Barclay de Tolly, The 
father of the author of “Argenis, 
William Barclay, was born in Aber- 





* Quoted in Irving’s “ Lives of Scottish Writers,” i, 237. 
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deenshire, in the year 1546. After 


sitting at the feet of Onjacius, and 
learning from. Donellus and Contius, 
he became professor of civil law in 
the University of Pontamousson in 
Lorraine. He wrote some jarispru- 
dential works, chiefly with a political 
tendency, and might have been cited 
among the opponents of Bachanan. 
Somewhat closer than that of the 
author of “ Argenis” was the connec- 
tion with Scotland of another bril- 
liant writer of fiction, Count An- 
thony Hamilton, though his parents 
sojourned in Ireland at the time of 
his birth, must be counted a true 
Scot by origin. But his days were 
spent amid scenes far different from 

ose of poor Scotland, then under 


the gripe of cruel tyranny on the one 


side, and gloomy, fanaticism on the 
other..’ All general readers know that, 
while. we have in the Memoirs of 
Grammont some of the most distinct 
and lively pictures of Louis XIV., and 
his great servants, they afford a pic- 
ture the most vivid and picturesque 
ever presented by human pen of the 
court of Charles II., with all its wild 
strange mixture of beauty, wit, eccen- 
tricity, grace, brutality, and profli- 
gacy. No writer ever more fully de- 
veloped the capacity of the French 
language for rapid clear narrative, 
decorated here and there with care- 
less easy wit. Macaulay in his late 
volumes well says of him, that “he 
deserves’ the high praise of having, 
though not a Frenchman, written 
the book which is of all books 
the most exquisitely French, both 
in spirit and in manner.” Hal- 
lam -says, in the eleventh chapter of 
his constitutional history, “The ‘ Me- 
moires de Grammont’ are known to 
rete | and are almost unique in 
their kind, not only for the grace of 
their style, and the vivaeity of their 
pictures, but for the happy ignorance 
a which the author seems to have 
lived, that any one of his readers 
could imagine that there are such 
,28_virtue and principle in the 
world.” We cannot assent to this, 
It is true that Hamilton tells the 
Vilest things without a word of re- 
buke ; but sometimes a brief, clear, 
artistic statement is the severest of all 
rebuke, while throughout his wicked 
narrative there is a tone of sarcastic 
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censure, faint perhaps, ‘but: still clear. 
The calm placidity with which he 
picturesquely describes the worst ac- 
tions, and attributes them to the 
worst motives, exposes the rotten- 
ness of the social system in which he 
lived far more emphatically than any 
rigid moralist could have exposed it 
in external denunciations. We see‘at 
once that, he was far too clever a man 
to believe that the world could go on 
if its leading people were all’ like ‘the 
circle in which he moved, and there- 
fore it is that he anatomises them, 
and lets the world see what they are. 
In a common scornfulness of spirit 
we have often thought that Gram- 
mont resembles Voltaire’s “ Oandide,” 
Through both we can perceive that 
intellectual capacity in the author 
which might entitle him to say, Video 
meliora. That the better way receives 
their approval might perhaps be 
doubtful — that they accepted the 
worse as an established fact, even 
while lashing it with their sarcasm, 
is, we fear, indisputable, 

The “ Argenis” and Grammont lead 
us into a class of writers, in which we 
remember at this moment only one 
other eminent name among the Scots- 
men who chiefly laboured abroad— 
it is that of Michael Ramsay, bet- 
ter known as the Chevalier Ramsay, 
the pupil of Fénélon, and the author of 
the “ Travels. of Cyrus.” We are not 
tempted to dwell on the life and la 
bours of this amiable man, and 80 
turning to the next category of au- 
thors to which chance directs us, find 
that the jurists present themselves. 

Robert Reid, the second President 
of the Court of Session, was enabled 
to adjust the procedure in that tri- 
bunal to the foreign model on which 
it was founded, by much sojourning 
among the Italian and French law- 
yers. He was a patron of letters, and 
desired to infuse new intellectual 
blood into his country, by indueing 
eminent foreign scholars to reside in 
Scotland. He brought with him from 
France, and placed as a monk in the 


retired monas of Kinloss, Fer- 
rerius, the Pi tese who con- 
tinued Boece’s history. 


Among his contemporaries several 
Scotsmen, held the chairs of jaris- 
prudence in the Continental universi- 
ties. ward Henryson, who wrote 
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a tract “De Jurisdictione,” preserv- 


ed in Meerman’s “Thesaurus,” and had 


who was’ employed in editing and 
consolidating the Scottish acts in the 
reign’ of James VI., was for some 
time a professor of civil law at Bourges. 
Peter Bissat was professor of canon 
law in Bologna, and wrote some works, 
jarisprudential and literary, with 
which we profess no acquaintance be- 
yond the titles attributed to them in 
works of reference. Henry Scrim- 
geour, of the house of Dudhope, gained 
@ far higher fame among Continental 
civilians by his Greek version of the 
“ Constitutiones Novelle”— he lived 
the greater part of his days at Augs- 
burg and Geneva. Sir Thomas Craig, 
the great feudalist, though he lived a 
good deal in Scotland, drew the re- 
sources of his work from his inter- 
course with the Continental jurists, 
the next generation of whom referred 
to it as an authority. Among jurists 
we would require, were we assorting 
our eminent countrymen in depart- 
,Ments, to count the eccentric Mark 
Alexander Boyd, the friend of Cuja- 
cius, who found himself, although a 
Protestant, fighting against his own 
friends. ; 

The well-earned renown of Scot- 
land as a medical school belongs to 
that later period when she was en- 
abled to keep her distinguished sons 
at home. If we were less rigid in 
our selection of names, we might 
claim one of the early lords of the 
fantastic science, which was the medi- 
cal science of its day, in “the won- 
drous Michael Scott.” But within 
the period of more authentic bio- 
graphy, if not of more legitimate 
science, we are not unrepresented 
abroad in this department. Duncan 
Liddel, the son of a respectable citi- 
zen in Aberdeen, where he was born 
in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, ambitious for a wider field 
than ‘his native town afforded, took 
his staff in his hand, and wandered 
to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he 
found a friend and guide in his coun- 
tryman, John Oraig, professor of 
logie and mathematics. After trials 
of his fortune in several places, he 
became professor of physic in the 
university of Helmstadt, where he 
was revered as the founder and 
maintainer of a distinguished medi- 
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cal school. His professional works 
a great European reputation 
in their day. Henry Blackwood, 
the brother of the vindicator of 
Queen Mary, was dean of the faculty 
of medicine’ in the University of 
Paris. Peter Lowe, who wrote a 
book no less comprehensive than 
“The whole Course of Chirurgie” in 
1597, styled himself “Arellian Doctor 
in the Faculty of Chirurgie in Paris,” 
and became physician in ordinary to 
Henry IV. A life of Mare Duncan, 
who was a practising physician at 
Saumur, will be found in Moreri. 
He obtained so high a professional 
reputation, that King James I. of 
England endeavoured to bring him 
to St. James’s, but he had married 
and settled himself in France. He 
wrote a pamphlet, taking the bold 
and merciful view of the celebrated 
persecution of Urban Grandier, the 
events connected with which came 
under his immediate notice—but he 
is chiefly remembered as the author 
of the “ Institutiones Logic.” He was 
Principal of the University of Sau- 
mur. Another multifariously endow- 
ed Scottish physician, Walter Donald- 
son, an Aberdonian, is commemorated 
at length by Bayle. In the University 
of Sedan he was professor of Physics, 
Ethics, and Greek. Dr. Pitcairn, 
now better known as a sarcastic Ja- 
cobite author than as a scientific phy- 
sician, was a professor in Leyden 
before he took up his residence in 
Edinburgh. 

While driven to a close by the 
necessity of space, several omis- 
sions crowd on us _ spontaneously. 
There is a whole host of Gordons, in- 
cluding Sir Robert of Straloch, the 
topographer who, assisted by Timothy 
Pont, prepared the volume of Bleau’s 
great historical atlas, which is known 
as the Theatrum Scotie- There are 
three Johnstons—Arthur and John 
the poets, and Robert the histerian. 
Sir Robert Ayton, whose monument 
is in Westminster Abbey, wrote 
many of his sweet poems in France, 
and frequented several of the German 
courts. David Panther—whose “ Li- 
tere regum Seotorum” were thought 
worthy of publication at a period com- 
paratively late, on account of the ex- 
cellence of their latinity—was a wan- 
derer abroad, and acquired a know- 
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ledge of foreign countries which mark- 
ed him out as a proper representative 
of the-crown of Scotland at the French 
court. Patrick Young (Patricius 
Junius), the great biblical critic, who 
introduced the Alexandrian version of 
the Bible to the learned world, lived 
much in Paris, and corresponded with 
fellow-labourers in Holland and Ger- 


many. 

1, instead of being brought abrupt- 
ly to a close at a certain page, we had 
a volume or so at our disposal, we 
might go on wandering about among 
the vestiges of Continental celebrity, 
and picking up here and there a 
Scotsman eminent as an author or 
teacher. But we do not profess to 
conduct an exhaustive inquiry, and 
shall be content to believe that our 
desultory notices are a sufficient in- 
dication of the profusion of intellec- 
tual wealth which Scotland has cast 
abroad. To compare our mental pro- 
ductiveness with that of the average 
civilised world, we might, after the 
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fashion of tables of exports and im- 
ports, balance the results with the 
number of eminent men whom for- 
eign countries have sent to us. _Ob- 
ese might, however, we ; 

taken to such a comparison, on the 
plea that the soil of Scotland was too 
arid and penurious to attract ambi- 
tious men from the other nations of Eu- 
rope, and that the very motives which 
sent our countrymen abroad, preclude 
us from supposing that we were to 
draw an equivalent in naturalised 
foreigners. This reproach, however, 
does not apply to England, where, al- 
though many of the established 
sources of dignity and emolument be- 
long exclusively to the native subjects 
of the crown, enough has ever remain- 
ed over to attract ability from the 
world at large. Yet even beside so 
imperfect a record as our desultory 
list, how meagre in the biographical 
dictionaries seems the record of 
foreigners who have achieved emi- 
nence in Britain ! 
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Wauarever concerns the future of 
her Indian empire may well claim 
from England grave attention, even 
amid the din of the “wortp’s DE- 
Bare.” If the mighty work in 
which she is now engaged cause her 
to watch with less than due interest 
the result of the great experiment 
which she initiated in 1853 ; if, under 
the pressure of affairs apparently more 
important, she be induced to .imagine 
that she may await in security the 

ual evolution of all the benefits 
which the “Act to provide for the 
Government of India’* was intended 
and is expected to produce, she may 
be roughly aroused from a pleasing 
delusion, and find, when too late, 
that she has dealt herself a blow, 
which the more open, and therefore 
more dreaded, agency of Russian ar- 
mies would have been impotent to 
inflict. 

We are not of those who would 
endure evil, because practical experi- 
ment can alone determine with cer- 
tainty the efficacy of a proposed 
remedy; but we hold it to be the 
part of true wisdom, not only to be 
careful in its selection, but to watch 
with the most cautious prudence the 
progress of its operation. 

When the Legislature recently set 
itself to amend the constitution and 
working of our Indian Government, 
many, nay, the majority, of its sup- 
posed defects were confidently attri- 
buted to the unfitness and incapacity 
of the members of the Civil Service— 
that is, of the men charged with its 
administration. They had been se- 
lected, it. was urged, without discri- 
mination, educated imperfectly and 
unsuitably, and sent at an immature 
age to the scene of their future duties, 
where their ignorance and _ineffi- 
ciency but grew with their growth 
under the indolence-begetting sun of 
the east. True, an empire had been 
acquired, and was maintained by 
them after a fashion; but what had 
been done with such instruments 
served only to show what might 


have been effected with better, and 
to demonstrate the necessity of a 
radical change in the method of their 
supply. True, also, the system had 
produced, or rather had been impo- 
tent to exclude, Elphinston, Webb, 
Babington, Clerk; Metcalfe, Bird, 
Anderson, Thomason, and all who 


‘justified Mr. Canning’s eulogium of 


India as “so fertile in statesmen ;” 
but these were but hundreds among 
thousands—exceptions to what ought 
to be the rule; proper precaution 
might secure an entire phalanx of 
Pitts and Foxes, Mansfields and 
Eldons. An idea that India was 
languishing from a deficiency of those 
talents with which all departments 
of the home market were so abun- 
dantly supplied, certainly obtained 
very general countenance and cur- 
rency at the time, and little doubt 
can be entertained that the framers 
of the bill of 1853 regarded those of 
its clauses which provide for the fu- 
ture recruiting of the Civil Service, 
as among the most important of the 
whole, and that from their operation 
are still looked for its most valuable 
fruits. To these provisions, there- 
fore, we propose to confine our atten- 
tion at present, in order that we may 
judge on what ground these expecta- 
tions rest—what are the hopes of suc- 
cess—and what the chances cf disap- 
pointment. It is, indeed, a question 
of. vital importance ; for, granting that 
evils existed, and that a remedy was 
required, it is obvious that if we 
have wholly or partially mistaken 
the case, and applied the wrong one, 
the consequences may involve, not 
merely the postponement of the cure, 
but the rapid and fatal progress of the 
disease. The changes made by the 
late act in the constitution of the In- 
dian Civil Service embrace— 

Ist, The mode of selection. 

2d, The age, and qualifications of 
the selected. 

3d, The mode of their subsequent 
education, and training for their fu- 
ture duties. 





* 16 and 17 Vict. cap. xcy. An Act to provide for the Government of India. 


20th August, 1853. 
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Under the old law, the original 
selection of candidates for the Civil 
Service rested entirely with the Court 
of Directors. Each of the a 8 
four individuals composing that body 
was privileged in turn to nominate 
for probationary education at Hailey- 
bury any young man of the prescribed 
age— which was formerly fixed at 
between fifteen and twenty, but for 
many years past at~ from seventeen 
to twenty-one—who could show him- 
self, in a preliminary examination, to 
have made such progress in what is 
usually termed “a liberal and classical 
education,” as is ordinarily done by 
youths of the lesser age in our public 
schools. The course of studies at 
Haileybury was calculated for exten- 
sion over a period of two years, and 
contemplated, we believe, rather the 
maintenance of such classical and 
mathematical learning as had been 
already acquired, than an advance to 
excellence in those pursuits; while 
the first talents that England could 
supply were retained for the instruc- 
tion of the students in those more 
obviously and directly necessary to 
their future efficiency — viz. history, 
law, political economy, and the rudi- 
ments of the Oriental languages. An 
average proficiency in these branches 
of study, coupled with good conduct 
during residence, entitled the proba- 
tioner to final admission into the 
Civil Service at the presidency for 
which he had been nominated. As 
the entrance almost invariably took 
place at the earliest age allowed, the 
majority thus left the college at nine- 
teen, and reached India before com- 
pleting their twentieth year, there to 
_ enter on a more regular and exclusive 
study of the particular languages in 
which they would have to transact 
business, and this ynder pain of for- 
feiting their ~ appointment, if within 
@ limited period they failed to attain 
the minimum of such acquirement 
held to be absolutely necessary for 
that purpose, 

Such was the system which has 
hitherto given to British India legis- 
lators and administrators; with what 
Success we know. The result is 
written in the pages of ‘a. history 
which appears almost fabulous to 
the philosopher and the statesman. 
t remains to be seen with what tale 
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the men of the new school, those to 
whose origin we are now about to 
advert, will have to inseribe the yet 
blank tablets of the future. Heaven 
grant that it be not with a narrative 
of disastrous failure, and that those 
starting with the hopes of Phaeton, 
may not meet his fate! Under the 
present law, all initiatory selection is 
dispensed with. There remains to 
the Court of Directors, as a body, 
only the formal duty of appointing to 
their service “any natural born sub- 
ject of Her Majesty, who may acquire 
a title thereto under such rules as 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India may from time to time 
make.” 

Before noticing»in detail the regu- 
lations which, in exercise of this au- 
thority, have been framed by the said 
Commissioners, and comparing them 
with those formerly obtaining, and 
prior to considering the general merits 
of the principle of “competitive ex- 
amination,” which they have made 
the basis of their scheme for discover- 
ing the fittest men for India, we would 
premise a few words on two tenden- 
cies which appear to grow out of it, 
in the particular case before us, as to 
the operations of which, whether they 
may be beneficial or otherwise, dif 
ferent_opinions may indeed be enter- 
tained, but which cannot, we think, 
fail to exercise a most important in- 
fluence on the future of the Civil 
Service. If the personal feelings which 
necessarily influenced the Court of 
Directors in the distribution of their 
patronage, led them in some in- 
stances, to be less careful than it 
behoved them to be in selecting the 
fittest objects for its bestowal, it must 
be allowed that their nominees were 
almost invariably of a particular class 
and position in society ; men, in short, 
recognised and described as “ gentle- 
men by birth.” Far be it from us to 
set undue value on this circumstance ; 
but that it has a value, fo a certain 
extent deserved, and tacitly admit- 
ted, even by those who, wanting it, 
are most interested in depreciating 
it, cannot, we think, be denied, 
either by the student of history or 
of human nature. The possibility 
and probability of such element de- 
creasing in the constitution of the 
Civil Service, ought, therefore, not 
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to be lost sight of in estimating its 
future ‘character ; nor, we are con- 
‘winced, will the ible consequences 
of such change in its complexion be 
ed as undeserving of consi 
tion by those best acquainted with 
the habits and feelings of the more 
intelligent and best educated among 
the naties of India, whose percep- 
tions, ‘we have reason to believe, are 
more acute on this subject than is 
generally supposed, and whose own 
institutions and habits of thought 
incline them to attach so much im- 
rtance to the accidents of birth—in 
fact, to CASTE, 

Again, experience can alone deter- 
mine the effect; but the fact stands 
in front of the competitive system, 
that under it all kindly connection 
between the masters and the servants 
—all feelings of gratitude or respect on 
the part of those employed towards 
those who have obliged by employing 
them — all friendly interest on the 

tof the individual masters in the 

ture career of those whom they 
have been personally instrumental in 
introducing to the service, must 
necessarily have an end. The im- 
portance of this change can perhaps 
only be fully understood and appre- 
ciated by those who, sent out by the 
Court, have, during a long course of 
service, been wont to look up to that 
- body with a feeling akin to allegiance, 
as the initiator of their fortunes, the 
protector of their interests, and the 
redresser of their wrongs, and as 
having, under these circumstances, a 
peculiar claim to their cordial and 
zealous services. Such feelings can 
hardly be expected to animate those 
who; bringing to the table of the 
Court the requisite legal certificates 
obtained in other quarters, shall de- 
mand, as matter of right, the com- 
pletion of the forms prescribed for 
installing them in the position they 
have won 


But leaving these speculations .on 
the ‘possible consequences of these 
novel causes, it is time that we turn 
to the regulations with which the 
Board of Control, in exercise of the 
ah confided to it by the Legis- 


ortals of the 


ture, has guarded the 
e framing of 
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which, it is worthy of remark that to 


they do not profess to have consulted 
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those who, having learntvin theischvol 
of personal experience: whatii-eonsti- 
tutes fitness, might, : be: supposed 
capable of assisting others: in-devisihg 


dera- a plan for discovering .and a 
U 


e do not write; this in fo 
of the presiding Genius whose master 
mind and hand directed the resolu- 
tions of the Board, and who; having 
made an Official visit to India, may 
have been considered as possessing the 
requisite information. Taken asa 
composition illustrating the depth 
and refinement of his. own spirit, the 
report on which the Board acted may 
be woven as another leaf into the 
chaplet with which the muses of his- 
tory, eloquence, and poetry, have 
combined to decorate their favourite; 
but having in mind the talents, the 
very brilliancy of which we believe to 
have lost to Mr. Macaulay the \glory 
of legislating for India, we: feel that 
we have need of caution, and have a 
right to scrutinise with a suspicious 
eye the strength and solidity of the 
foundations on which the beauty of 
the superstructure has been raised. 
To speak plainly, we are not confident 
that Mr. Macaulay ever did, or could, 
while in India, obtain that thorough 
knowledge of, and insight into, the 
duties of a “civilian,” and of the quali- 
fications necessary for their discharge, 
which is ssed by the men them- 
selves, and consequently was in igno- 
rance of many of the rougher and 
smaller, but still highly important 
features in the case he had to deal 
with ; and that his imagination, kind- 
ling as he advanced, and carrying 
with him his colleagues spell-bound, 
lost sight of what he did know of 
the realities of India in the idealities of 
Atlantis or Utopia. 

By the rules so framed, any natural- 
born subject of — Majesty, desirous 
of entering the Indi 


an Civil Service, is 
allowed to present himself as a candi- 
date on producing— 4 

Ist. nN certificate that his age 1s 
above eighteen, and under twenty- 
three. 

oJ. A medical certificate of his phy- 
sical fitness for the service. 

3d. A certificate, or other proof, of 
good moral character. boa 
After which he will be subjected 

a competitive examination, In 
which, should he win a -place within 
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the first twenty* in order of merit, 
he will be deemed a “selected can- 
didate” for the Oivil Service of the 
East India Company, subject to fu- 
ture and final examination, tentative 
though not competitive, after one or 
= years, as he may himself pre- 
er. 

Passing over the second of these 
requirements as a rule of obvious pro- 
priety, and the thifd as an equally 
necessary provision, though some 
difficulty may be found in the im- 
partial working of it—pausing only 
to indulge in an anticipatory chuckle 
at the perplexity which may be cre- 
ated among the magnates in Cannon 
Row by a young Hindoo arriving with 
certificates .of morality from the 
Dhurma Subha, vouching for his 
veracity, save where lying is com- 
mendable and lawful, and for his 
having uniformly displayed the most 
marked abhorrence of detection in 
fraud,—we pass on to the provision 
regarding the age, and that touching 
the examinations, which appear to us 
to be teeming with most important’ 
consequences, tending quietly and 
unostentatiously, but not the less 
effectually, to change, whether for 
good or ill, the whole nature and 
character of the service. It is true 
that youths of eighteen are allowed 
to enter for the race; but what chance 
will they have—save in a few rare, 
and perhaps, after all, not very de- 
sirable instances—with men of three- 
and twenty; unless the examinations 
be conducted on the principle of a 
handicap? ~ Ask the sages of New- 
market of what advantage to the 
“three-year-olds” would be the privi- 
lege of contending, on equal terms, 
against the more developed musele 
and longer stride of horses twice 
their age? We think, therefore, that 
there exists a fair presumption that 
those establishing their right to 
be entered as “ selected candidates,” 
will more frequently be above than 
under twenty-two, and that con- 
sequently those eventually obtain- 
ing appointments will arrive in 
India more generally after twenty- 
four than before that age ; and thus, 
as we shall presently see, have no 
opportunity of transacting the most 
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ordin business till’ verging on 
twenty lati or be charged with any 
very serious responsibilities before 
thirty. This postpotiement of their 
official maturity may at first view 
be thought to concern only the 
men themselves, as involving a late 
commencement of life; but closer 
consideration will make it evident 
that the State has a direct interest, 
apart from such private considera- 
tions, in ascertaining whether the 
fature efficiency of its servants be 
not in some way connected with, and 
dependent on, the age at which they 
leave their native country to assume 
their duties in the East ; and whether 
the hopes now sanguinely entertained 
that men so proceeding, selected and 
trained as now proposed, at the age of 
twenty-four or twenty-five, will prove 
superior to those who, under the 
old system, found themselves in the: 
same position at twenty, are likely 
to be realised or disappointed. As: 
these expectations are based on the 
greater age and superior attainments 
of the elder parties, it may be said 
that any comparison between thent 
and the youriger ought in fairness to 
be instituted between the two at the 
same age—between the one who 
having passed through Haileybury 
with as much information as he 
could there acquire, began his farther 
training in India at twenty, and hav- 
ing acquired a practical experience 
of five years, is now twenty-five, and 
the man who has just landed at that 
age, bringing with him the fruits of 
longer residence in Europe, in the 
shape of a greater acquaintance with 
its habits and modes of thought, 
more extensive learning of a parti- 
cular nature than the earlier comer 
had, or is likely to have since ac- 
quired, and opinions already form- 
ed, on many subjects on which the. 
other is yet undecided or indifferent, . 
but who still lies under the necessit 

of gathering for himself that practi-- 
cal knowledge which his rival has 
been five years in accumulating,. 
We prefer, however, at present’ to 
compare the two as they stand, and 
to endeavour to ascertain whether 
the youth of twenty, honourably cer- 
tified by the eminent men r 





* This number will depend on the supply required ; it may be more or lesa. 
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at Haile ito have creditably 
availed Binsele of their instructions, 
er the picked man and mature scho- 
lar of twenty-five, be, the better pre- 
pared, physically and - intellectually, 
for the work before them. Did the 
scene of that..work lie in Europe— 
were their energies and capacities to 
be at.once put in exercise amid the 
ideas, customs, and habits of the 

West—there would of course be no 
- difficulty in determining which of the 
two was the ripest for use; the elder 
would clearly ‘be five years in ad- 
vanee on the road to competency or 
perfection ; nay, more, would possess 
advantages which the younger, .sup- 

osing his future time to be occupied 

y actual business, might never have 
Igisure to acquire: but the case be- 
comes yery different when the East 
isto be the theatre of their rivalry, 
and where much of what the elder 

is not only of no direct use, 

but may chance to prove perplexing 
and embarrassing to his future move- 
ments... In estimating prospectively 
their respective performances under 
such circumstances, we must take in- 
to our calculations two things,— 

ist. The effects of their different 
ages on their utility, present and 
fature. 

2d. The value of their respective 
acquirements, not in se, but in re- 
lation to the work on which it is 
pro to employ them. 

; superior docility of youth is 
a fact extensively recognised and 
acted: upon in all professions in which 
the formation of peculiar habits and 
modes . of thought. is essential to 
fitness. and success. Why do our 
army and nayy prefer youths of 

i to. men five or six years 

er, proportionally matured in mind 
body, and furnished with any 
amount of varied knowledge? Simply 
“because experience has shown that 
these .qualities, valuable as they are 
in themselves; render their possessors 
comparatively unfit for. their. pur- 
poses... Education completed, opin- 
Settled, .habits of body formed, 
notions of independence and 
importance.begotten, prove but 
#0. many obstacles, to. the 


necessary 
PRE 66: She! tae inte So sips 
fit is primarily requisite he should 


assume, whatever additional accom:-;perior to what he 
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plishments. or perfections it may be 
desirable he should afterwards,,.ac- 
quire, if inclination lead, or,opporta; 
nity offer. The same,may,.be said of 
many other occupations, but perhaps 
of none with more truth than of the 
Indian Civil Service ; and an age has 
therefore hitherto been fixed for ad- 
mission to its ranks, at. which the 
constitution of mind and. body have 
not attained their full development, 
as affording the greatest facility, and 
opposing the fewest obstacles, to that 
future practical training, from which, 
be it ever remembered, no amount of 
preparation here can. possibly. exempt 
its members on reaching India. Dis- 
appointing to the individuals, fatal 
to the interests. of the State, will 
assuredly be any notion that such can 
be dispensed with, or. that any 
amount of talent can be substitut- 
ed for it. We fear then that if pli- 
ability, bodily and mental, be an im- 
portant qualification for an Indian 
debutant, that the man of twenty-five 
would commence his career at disad- 
vantage, in respect of age at all events, 
with him of twenty. Medical men 
would, we apprehend, consider him 
as less likely to endure, without detri- 
ment to his constitution, that accli- 
mating process, which all who shift 
their habitation some 30 or 40 de- 
grees nearer to the Equator must 
perforce undergo: and if the human 
mind be generally docile in propor- 
tion to its youth, he will be found to 
possess. less facility of adapting his 
ideas to. new circumstances, and 
forming himself to the requirements 
of his position. Twenty-five in years, 
and virtually yet older in mind, ow- 
ing.to the stimuli under which he has 
been educated or “forced,” may:we 
not fear that he will almost inevit- 
ably have a disposition rather. to 
teach than to learn; and to subdue 
rather than yield to the novel. cir- 
cumstances. which - surround him, 
striving to render them subservient 
to his own preconceived and settled 
notions of right and wrong, of fitness 
and unfitness? Than such propensity 
in, such men, nothing.can..be more 
dangerous to the stability. of .our 
Government. in the East.) One injudi- 


cious step of ..one highly: talented 
young man, imagining himself su- 


- may,.term “the 
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afitiquated ~twaddlers “of the old 
school,”*may in an instant kindle a 
flatne;' extinguishable only ‘in the 
roins‘of’ our Indian’ Empire: It was 
under ‘apprehension: of. such’ danger 
from ‘such cause that the Marquess 
of Hastings warned the ‘students in 
the College of Fort William: against 
the temptations of their position *to 
hasty innovation in the hope of im- 
proving: “ Beware,” “he said; “of 
seeking to crowd into your official 
eareer the work of a century. You 
stand charged with its corservation, 
jn the midst of an ancient and vene- 
rable edifice, parts of which may ap- 
pear to you to require repair or reno- 
vation, but ere you venture to re- 
move one of the time-worn stones, 
be well assured that you have ready 
another exactly fitted to supply its 
place; lest while you are hoping to 
erect for yourselves a monument of 
glory; you bring down upon your 
heads a heap of crumbling ruins.” 
We quote from memory, but sach 
was the purport of his words; and 
we believe that he would have deem- 
ed the caution yet more necessary, 
had ‘his‘ audience been composed of 
such men as will proceed to India 
under the new regulations. To them 
‘would ‘we repeat the warning, in the 
‘words of the poet, and say to each 
talented aspirant for distinction in 
the East, beware,— 
“Tnjurioso ne péde proruas 

Stantem colamnam; neu populus frequens 

Ad arma cessantes, ad. arma 

Concitet, imperiumque frangat.” 

Having thus adduced much reason, 
‘as we think, to fear that the advo- 
cates of the “ greater age” may be dis- 
“appointed in their anticipations, and 
that the local Government in India 
may find ‘more difficulty in working 
with the stiffer material we are about 
tosend them than with the more pliant 
stuff: with which they have hitherto 
been supplied, we come to the second 
and yet more important question bear- 
img on the comparative efficacy of the 
men, viz. “‘the value of their respec- 
tive: attainments in relation to the 
work they are wanted to perform ;” 
&@ subject which will ally lead to 
Some inquiry into. the real: merits: of 


““comparative examination” as -@ test per 


of ability and fitness,‘ Surely,” some. 
will exclaim—“ surely, if there. besa 





uantities” 
.which he will find so thickly scat- 
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doubt which age is most convenient, 
there can be none as to the advan- 
tages of superior edueation.” . None, 
certainly, if by that expression be 
meant that the superiority consists in 
greater knowledge of what) is necessary 
to be known ; but if it lie im ‘the pos- 
session of an excess above that.mear 
sure, the same conelusion | does: not 
follow—too much may be.as detri- 
mental as too little: Let,us first take 
a hasty survey of what may be called 
the ‘stock in trade” of the two men, 
He of Haileybury has «fair know- 
ledge of his own language, and.e 
moderate acquaintance with those of 
Greece and Rome; his researches in 
mathematics have not been profound; 
and his view of history, ancient and 
modern, is rather superficial; but. he 
has been well instructed in the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and: political 
economy, and has succeeded in. mas- 
tering the rudimental difficulties,.of 
two or more of the Oriental languages: 
On the other hand, the prize man of 
twenty-five possesses all these quali- 
fications in a much higher degree; 
his style of composition will be formed, 
vigorous, and correct. If he have 
‘wooed the muses, his classical know- 
ledge will not, like that of his younger 
rival, be merely sufficient “ emollare 
mores,” but extensive and critical; not 
simply such as to render pleasurable 
and refreshing the oceasional reference 
to his Homer, Virgil, or Horace,:im 
minutes snatched from the wearying 
drudgery of the police or revenue 
office, but such as enables, him ‘te 
‘decide where doctors disagree,” and 
arbitrate when Porson, Brunck, Her- 
mann, and Hartung are waging inter- 
necine: war as to whetherve ords 
ought to be.read in some unintelligible 
chorus. Or if, of sterner «mood, : he 
have won his crown in: the arena-of 
the exact sciences, his: knowledge. will 
not be limited, as that:of his con 
panion, to the problems useful: in ithe 
transactions of ordinary business; he 
will not only be competent, as well.as 
he; to’ understand the .‘ village e- 
count,” or oppose: with the force: of 
common sense the prurient falsity,of 
the intriguing Hindoo who may seek 
too mislead his judgment, but. may 
be able to express alge- 
ically the “unknown ¢ ite 














































tered over the calculation of: the 
*Kurnom;” or explain, in scientific 
language, to the mendacious Bramin, 
the regular steps of the logical pro- 
ess by which he has arrived at the 

i of his conduct, even though 
he-find the power of logic insufficient 
to demonstrate to the worthy func- 
tionary the moral identity of the 
“ Utile” and the “ Honestum.” 

Again we hear the question, Gan 
there be a doubt, upon this showing, 
which of the two is the superior? 
As @ race-horse to a hackney, as a 
razor to a common knife, so is the one 
better than the other. Exaetly so. 
We admit that, of the things ‘com- 
pared, the one excels in speed and the 
ether in sharpness; but if we need 
the horse or the instrument for the 
ordinary uses of life, the superiority 
ceases, and the very qualities in which 
it is supposed to lie become not only 
useless but embarrassing; not merely 
superfluities but defects. 

Having premised thus mach of 
their respective states of prepara- 
tion, and the possible results, let us 
how conduet our friends together to 
thetheatre of their operations, and see 
them simultaneously commence the 
work which they will have to do side 
by side, certainly for twenty-five, and 
i¢ may be thirty-five, years. 

»» In describing this work, though we 
shalt draw the actual lines of our pie- 
tare from the realities of the Madras 
Presidency, we doubt not that those 
competent to judge will find in the 
delineation no essential difference 
from what would be presented by 
Bengal or Bombay. On the nature 
of the work, and the circumstances 
under which it is to be done, depends, 
as we have already intimated and 
¢annot:too strongly impress upon our 
readers, the fitness of the instrument 
with which it is proposed to execute 
it. If the task and its locality be such 
that the age of the elder workman 
prove no hindrance to him, while his 
additional or superior acquirements 
ean be brought into useful exercise, 
it is evident that the younger must at 
ones yield to him the palm, which he 
will no difficulty in retaining 
throughout their course of service ; 
but if, on the other hand, it be found 
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that the more mature age of the. one 
be no advantage, but rather ‘an .en- 
cumbrance or impediment, and. that 
his superior acquirements: are practi- 
eally useless, owing to the -want) of 
any field for their exercise, then must 
the expectations which sent him forth 
be confessed to be disappointed; and 
he must be considered to have posi- 
tively wasted five years of his life—if 
not something worse. 

The young civilian, on arrival 
at Madras, receives an allowance of 
rupees, 250, and 50 rupees for house- 
rent, or £30 per mensem, and is placed 
under the “Board of Examiners,” 
who assign to him moonshees or in- 
structors in two of the four vernacu- 
lar languages of that presideney,. On 
“passing,” or being reported fit for 
the public serviee in his “ first” lan- 
guage, whieh it is computed he may 
well do im six months, his pay -is 
augmented by fifty rupees;, and on 
obtaining a like certifieate in regard 
to his “ second” language, he receives 
a further increase of fifty rupees, 
making a total income of 400 rupees, 
or £40 per mensem. This he is 
expected to accomplish in twelve 
months. Should he fail to-do so, he 
is sent “up the country,” rusticated, 
for a period of twelve months; at the 
end of which time, if he do not pass, 
he is removed from the service, for- 
feiting his appointment. | Whenever 
he succeeds in passing, he is imme- 
diately appointed assistant to some 
collector and magistrate in the pro- 
vinces ; in which capacity he remains 
on the same salary, but-with an allow- 
ance of 42 rupees for his “ tents,” till 
his promotion to “head assistant,” 
or till he have been six years em- 
ployed, when he receives an additional 
175 rupees, making his monthly total 
rapees 575, exclusive of tent allow- 


ance. 

The duties allotted to him as as- 
sistant are, for the first year, neces- 
sarily of the most trifling descrip- 
tion. He- endorses “blank stamped 
paper,” prior to its issue from the 
eollector’s office—is advised to make 
himself acquainted with the history 
of the ‘district and the state of 
eurrent. business. by study of the. re- 
eords—to learn the police and magis- 
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terial regulations—to observe the ex- 
térnalforms in which business is con- 
aucted—to become familiar with the 
castoms'and habits of the various 
tribes'or sects comprising the popu- 
lation~and to be careful at the same 
time to perfect: his knowledge of the 
native languages in order to qualify 
himself for .passing the very strict 
practical examination required ere he 
receives further promotion in the 
service. In a few months, if he be 
industrious, he is probably ordered, 
as“ assistant magistrate,” to try his 
hand in the investigation of a few 
petty police cases; but he is prohibit- 
ed from entertaining others till he 
has had one year’s experience in the 
provinces. He is then also gradu- 
ally initiated in fiseal duties. <A 
“*Talook,” or small division of the 
distriet, under a “‘ Tahsildar,” or na- 
tive collector, is assigned to him, in 
which, aided by an experienced na- 
tive “ Juwabnevees,” or secretary, 
and under the immediate supervision 
ofthe collector, he transacts the rou- 
tine business connected with the re- 
venue as well as police; and the col- 
lector perhaps further employs him 
in measuring salt, superintendiag the 
“Tappa-runners,” or mail-carriers, 
ehecking the issue of postage or other 
stamps, and such like duties as, though 
requiring no mental exercise, need 
common honesty for their perform- 
ance, and eannot, therefore, be in- 
trusted’ to native servants unless un- 
der the immediate eye of a European. 
Six or seven years spent in such 
occupations bring near the time at 
which he may look forward to pro- 
motion as “head assistant,” provided 
that inthe interim he have passed the 
required examination in the hi 
of the distriet, its landed tenures, 
éc., in two native languages, and in 
the law of the presidency, both magis- 
terial and revenue, ineluding not only 
the text; but the comments on and 
expositions. thereof, which have ema- 
nated from the “ Sudder,” or chief 


eourt, and the Board of Revenue. d&e. 


On becoming a head-assistant, he as- 
Sumes a more definite and reeog- 
nised position in the serviee; his 
salary, a8 we have seen, is augment- 
edj‘and more important duties are 
assigned to him by the collector. He 
8 probably sent to reside at some 
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distance from headquarters, in com: 
paratively independent charge,of one 
or more the business,,ef 
which, if he do it theroughly, oe- 
eupies him from morning till, night, 
allowing but very short intervals for . 
meals. and exercise, or for a hasty 
glance at the Heme News, the. Iilus- 
trated News, or Punch, and; per- 
haps occaggonally a “ Review.” In 
this position, unless he be married, 
he rarely sees a white face, or hears 
the sound of his native language; and 
he hails with delight the advent of 
the subaltern and his small detach- 
ment marching to the periodical, re- 
lief of some lonely outpost. . The 
scraggy sheep is slaughtered;. the 
tough fowl curried; the loaf of bread, 


received by post, is displayed as a treat; 
the beer, brandy, and ¢i repre- 
sent the fabled luxuries of the East; .a 


half-holiday is taken in celebration of 
the event; and the hour of. parting 
brings with it semewhat of that 
melancholy feeling which is experi- 
enced by voyagers who, «meeting 
for a moment on the wide ocean, ex- 
change their friendly greetings, pass 
on, and are again alone in the: world: 
Our civilian, however, has: little time 
for sentimental reflections; while on 
what may be appropriately termed the 
“Outchery ” tread-mill, some, half, 
dozen questions constantly recurring 
under slight modifications .occnpy 
his attention—we can scarcely say; his 
mind—from day to day and month te 
month—e. g. Is Ramasamy entitled te 
any, and what, remission on account 
of a deficient supply of water for his 
rice-field? May the inhabitants of 
ene village draw water from a. par- 
ticular source? or have those of 
another a prescriptive right to. erect 
a dam, which will wholly or partially 
preclude their so doing? Is the, ex- 
tent of land in Mootoo’s “ puttah,” or 
lease, rightly stated? or, asinsisted by 
his enemy Ramua, have he and the 
“ Kurnum” eollnded to defraud.the 
Government by understating it? da 


After serving six or seven years as 
head-assistant magistrate, he may ex- 
peet promotion either to. the office of 
subordinate collector or subordinate 
judge, provided he be able to pass the 
further examination, by which his 
adyanee in the requisite knowledge is 
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then tested: It may seem strange to 
those whose ideas of judicial fanc- 
tions and requirements are limited to 
English notions of such things, that 
the latter office should be open to the 
“ head-assistant collector and magis- 
trate,” and that a judge should mount 
the bench without any direct and os- 
tétisible training for its duties; but 
although it is to be wish@#, and per- 
haps ere long will be so ordered, that 
the ‘choice between the revenue and 
judicial ‘lines should be made at 
ah earlier period of the service, and 
that ‘assistants should be promoted 
either as head-assistants, or as regis- 
ters and assistants to the judges, as 
indeed formerly obtained, yet the 
présent practice involves no such ab- 
surdity or ill consequence as at first 
view it ‘may appear to do. The 
powers and duties of the magistrate 
are to a great degree coextensive 
with those of the ‘subordinate judge 
on the eriminal’side of his court; and 
in civil cases ‘the ‘knowledge which 
the head-assistant collector has ac- 
quired of’ the tenures and customs 
relating’ to land, and of the ordinary 
transactions forming the subjects of 
dispute and litigation among an agri- 
éditural population, which he could 
fiét have obtained in any other capa- 
. €ity, are in’ reality more essential aids 
to' him in doing substantial justice 
between parties. in his court than 
would be all the law stored up under 
the‘ three most voluminous wigs of the 
Chancery bar.—‘* Mais revenons a nos 
moutons.” ~The head-assistant and 
magistrate is elevated—we ‘will say, 
after fourteen years’ service; when, if 
he lave commenced at twenty-five, he 
will-be thirty-nine years of age—to 
& sub-collectorate. A large section 
ofthe district. known as the “ Sub- 
division ” is then placed under his 
immediate ‘charge, subject, however, 
to the supervision and interference 
of the collector in all cases upon ap- 
péal made to him, and without’ the 
power of introducing any novelties 
or supposed improvements in the 

actice. and management of affairs. 

é nature of his duties is otherwise 
in most respects identical with that 
of ‘the collector, save that he has no 
direct correspondence with the supe- 
rior authorities, and has no “ trea- 
stry,” all collections being’ remitted 
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toand payments. made from. that’ of 
the collector. TEii ss 
Afterthe lapse of another seven or 
eight years he may expect to-obtain 
a collectorate, and in the next ten, if 
he have distinguished 'himself- among 
his' brother collectors, and one of the 
three seats in the Board of Revenue 
should fall vacant, he may be selected 
to fill it. On the other hand, should 
the “‘head-assistant” be promoted as 
“subordinate judge,” his career: will 
differ “in little save the. nature of 
his duties from that of. his revenue 
brother. For eight. years or more he 
will have to preside im the ‘inferior 
court, his acts and orders” being 
strictly supervised by the “civil and 
session judge;” and when at length 
he is himself elevated to that posi- 
tion, he may in tenor twelve years, 
if distinguished ‘for «ability, expect 
advancement as one of the three 
judges of the “Sudder” or chief 
court of the Company;: a prospect 
which, like that which the Revenue 
Board presents to the collector, is too 
remote and uncertain for any indivi- 
dual to count much upon ; while, what- 
ever situation he may hold, either in the 
revenue, judicial; or general depart- 
ment, the civilian, after thirty-five 
years’ service, is, ipso facto, super- 
annuated, and turned adrift. with a 
pension of £500 per annum, provided 
he shall have come in turn for the 
purchase of ‘an annuity from the 
eivil fund, of which’ only: four are 
annually available, and cannot” ex- 
ceed another £500; ° and until he 
have obtained which, all pension is 
entirely withheld:from him. Having 
alluded to the general department, it 
is necessary to mention that neither 
the judicial nor revenue officer may be 
withdrawn from the ordinary course 
of the service, as above described, to 
fill the situation of member of coun- 
cil; sécretary to Government, or ac- 
countant-general, all superior in emo- 
lament ‘to thoseof a judge or collec- 
tor, or'even to the Sudder judges and 
members. of the Revenué Board; but 
the aggregate number of these offices 
is so few, and the probability of any 
given individual attaining them so 
small, that they are scarcely ‘to be re- 
garded in an estimate ofthe average 
ae mers afforded by the'service. 
ithstill less hope can the ¢ivilian 











forward to any of the grand 


‘prizes in the politital department ; 
these almost invariably; and very na- 
turally, fall to the military.’ ‘Those 
Gio hive the interest or thé power 
té introduce men into the lower ranks 
of the diplomatic service feel that 
their patronage would be, as it were, 
wasted on the young civilian, already 
located where the advancement, 
though slow, is sure; nor, indeed, 
does he himself desire to enter the 
department in a junior grade, and to 
sacrifice, for a doubtful advantage in 

rospect, the more certain benefits of 

is present position, together with 
his claims to promotion in the regu- 
lar course of his own service, which 
the military man in such case retains. 
An intelligent young officer, to whose 
prospects: the opening is of vital con- 
sequence, is therefore generally se- 
lected as junior assistant to a resident 
at a native court; and when a va- 
caney occurs in the higher ranks, of 
such importance as to demand the 
careful selection of the Governor-Ge- 
neral himself, his choice is usually, 
and very properly, confined to the 
men already experienced; and he 
neither wishes, nor would it be expe- 
dient, to remove from the superior 
posts ifi the civil service men, valu- 
able where they are, but whose pur- 
suits and habits have not prepared 
them for political duties, We have 
thus given a brief, but what we be- 
lieve the “selected candidates” may 
rely on as @ faithful, sketch of the 
duties before them. It may, per- 
haps, cause them some disappoint- 
ment to find that such small scope is 
afforded thereby for any talent above 
mediocrity, and that patient endur- 
ance of daily drudgery is in reality 
the quality most essential to their 
due discharge. Nor will this feeling, 
we fear, be lessened, when we come, 
a8 we presently shall, to estimate the 
rewards which await their perform- 
ance. 

Such being the work, which of the 
two men before us is likely to prove 
the better workman? We have al- 
ready shown that the new method of 
selection may possibly be attended by 
certain inconveniences, and that more 
mature age will probably bring with 
it concomitant disadvantages: it re- 
mains only to compare the value of the 
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respective attainments of the rivals, 
not, be it remembered, in'se, but with 
reference to the aptitude conferred 
by them for the Indian Civil Service, 
No oné ‘will deny that ‘every candi- 
date for that service ought to be co 
pelied to prove that he-has edsovel 
such education as is usually bestowed 
on English gentlemen, and known’ as 
‘* classical and liberal,” and that’ he 
has duly ‘profited thereby ; but it ‘is 
not so manifest that the’ degrees of 
excellence therein, over and above the 
necessary quantum, are’ a true and 
proper measure of qualification ‘for 
service in that country. -On thé ton- 
trary, it may be that the very'sup 
riority may, to a certain extent, unfit 
its possessor for the particular work 
in question, while it causes him to be 
selected to the exclusion of ‘others, 
who, having enough, but no moreyof 
the indispensable cultivation, may 
possess other qualities, physical “and 
mental, in which he is deficient, but 
which would render them, were their 
admission possible, more valuable 
servants of the State than himself, 
The axe or the plane must necessarily 
possess a certain degree of sharpness ; 
but the artisan would be- disappoint- 
ed, who, in hope of rendering: those 
tools more efficacious, should form 
them of metal more highly tempered 
than usual, and put on them the edge 
proper for a razor; and so of mental 
culture and accomplishment, excess 
above what the occasion demands 
may defeat its own object; and’ as 
in the one case the superfluity of the 
requisite quality is not merely wasted, 
but renders the instrument unfit for 
its designed use, so in the other, ‘it 
may be apprehended: that the mind 
over-trained for, and above its work, 
may not simply do that work no Bet- 
ter than the intellect equal to it and 
no more, but may altogether recoil 
from it as distasteful and unpalat- 
able. 7 
If experience proved the educa- 
tional standard too low, or ‘that the 
test had not hitherto been applied 
with sufficient strictness, we would 
have urged the elevation of the one, 
and the rigorous and impartial ‘en- 
forcement of the other; but we ven- 
ture to doubt the wisdom of making 
the standard indefinite, ‘and ‘of ‘as- 
suming éxcellence asthe infallible 
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measure of the degree of the capacity 
watited. We lect 6 be in Fit ts of 
eotifus:ng the means.and the end, 
and of regarding what, after all, can 
be reckoned only among the presump- 
tive proofs of capacity—as in itself, 
aud by itself, constituting “ fitness, ;” 
of not only saying that he who has 
roved his ability to acquire Latin, 
réek, or mathematics, may be pre- 
sumed capable of mastering Tamul 
or Teloogoo, and of exercising sound 
judgment on questions brought be- 
fore him, but of maintaining that the 
best classical or mathematical scholar 
is necessarily the fittest man for the 
peculiar duties of the Indian civil 
service. The work to be done evi- 
dently requires elasticity of mind 
and body, qualities more likely to 
be found in the youth from Hailey- 
bury than in the man of twenty-five, 
long freed from all discipline, and 
accustomed to be “ his own master.” 
We want also an English gentleman, 
er at least one possessing the feelings 
and principles generally attributed to 
him—his high tone of morality, his 
horror of anything false, his incor- 
ruptible integrity, his hearty loyalty, 
and sincere purpose to uphold the 
safety, honour, and welfare of his 
Soyereign and her dominions. No 
one, we presume, would desire to in- 
trust any portion of the imperial in- 
terests of Great Britain in the East 
to one not possessing, or being su 
posed. to possess, aah qualities, rs 
would imagine that any amount of 
classical, mathematical, or scientific 
knowledge could safely be substi- 
tuted for them. All these desiderata 
likewise were, we must contend, at 
least as often found in the eléves of 
Haileybury as they can be in those 
who may be introduced to the ser- 
vice under the new system. We have 
admitted also that to these qualities 
must be added the ordinary educa- 
tion of a gentleman. More than this 
is unnecessary ; as much as this every 
oung man passing through Hailey- 
ary setuid 'y possessed, or ought to 
have possessed; if any escaped un- 
malified -in this respect, it was the 
not of the theory and the sys- 
tem, but of those charged with giving 
effeet to it. Can it then be denied 
that the student leaving Haileybury 
was*felly qualified to commence in 
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India that training .for,his future, 
duties, which no; 2 ree in, En; 
rope can dispense with? .And;did-he- 
not ¢arry with him as, much. ,eduea- 
tion as his circumstances needed, and 
asmuch knowledge of the, principles 
of European law and _political:.eco- 
nomy as were likely to, be. useful to 
him in the very different cireum- 
stances of India? Look at the two 
men in college together at, the, Pre- 
sidency. The younger, already-more 
advanced in his knowledge of the 
Oriental languages, will probably be 
no longer than the elderin “ passing” 
for an “assistantship.” Neither will 
have leisure, if emulous of “ getting 
out,” for any other pursuit, and they 
will both, at the end of a year, have 
forgotten much Greek and, Latin. 
Watch them proceeding together to 
the “ assistantship”—that appoint- 
ment which, if the elder have the 
talents and attainments of Mr. Mac- 
aulay himself, he must be content to 
fill, and in which all these talents 
would be wasted, and, we believe, 
something worse. What advantage 
has the prizeman, with his superfluity, 
over him who has enough? The 
both sign stamped paper equally well, 
or equally bad/y, unless, indeed, the 
clever man be so disgusted*at the 
monotonous drudgery, that he .write 
more carelessly and make more blots 
than the other. For their first essay 
in magisterial duties. both will cer- 
tainly have enough law, if they have 
read the police regulations ; while the 
stock of all the judges at Westmin- 
ster would be insufficient for him who 
had neglected to do so. No know 
ledge of English procedure, or the 
technicalities of the law, of evidence, 
is required to arbitrate between the 
two vociferous old females, of whom 
one declares that the other first up- 
set her chatty at the well, and so pro- 
voked the hair pulling; while the 
other maintains the assault and_bat- 
tery to have first taken place, and led 
to the overthrow of the water pot, 
either in retaliation or self-defence. 

It may be supposed, however, that 
though the junior grades of the ser- 
vice present no opportunity or occa- 
sion for the display of extraordinary 
talent or acquirement, that on obtain- 
ing the office of sutscollector or sub- 
ordinate judge, or in the still higher 














ats Of collector and judge, the supe- 
Prty of the “ selected man” cannot 
fail to. demonstrate itself; but if we 
may ‘be permitted to look forward to 
the time when it shall be possible to 
put ‘the question to himself, we are 
strongly impressed with the idea that 
he will have to tell us with a sigh 
that his learning and talents have 
béen wasted hitherto, and that he 
has no reason to think it will be 
otherwise in future; that they have 
rendered the drudgery of the years 
past more painful than it otherwise 
might have been to one of less-pre- 
tensions and expectations; that his 
experience has taught him that “ vires 
acquirit eundo” is the proper motto 
of the service; that what is needed 
init must be gathered in it; that 
the information and knowledge ne- 
cessary to the judge and the collec- 
tor-‘must be always obtained, as it 
has been by him, in the course 
of progress from the lowest to the 
highest round of the official ladder; 
that it is, moreover, of that simple 
kind which no man of ordinary intel- 
ligence can find difficulty in master- 
ing, but yet withal so peculiar that 
it can be obtained only by actual 
practice; that the most brilliant 
and cultivated genius must conde- 
scend to acquire it by patient and 
very distasteful labour; and that the 
most brilliant and accomplished men 
do not grow into the best public ser- 
vants in India; that they are more 
readily disgusted at the -inevitable 
drudgery of the cutcherry, and feel 
most acutely the sacrifices involved 
in passing their existence among a 
semi-civilised people, away from all 


the. more refined pleasures of life; 


and that, in fact, the dry, petty, un- 
interesting and unvarying detail of 
& subordinate office in India, is less 
endurable in proportion as the mind 
18 preoccupied with ideas more re- 
fined and subjects more pleasing. 

We have said enough to show why 
we believe the principle of “ compe- 
titive examination,” carried out, as 
in this instance, to its full extent, is 
of very dubious efficacy, and likely 
to disappoint the expectations of its 
advoeates, and why we think the 
requirements of the case might have 
been well met by. a. test. which 
should have insured absolute fitness, 
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in'so far as it lies in. edueation and. 
qualities capable of being discerned, 
without pretending. to discover the. 
most fit, which we believe tobe im- 
practicable under the peculiar. cir- 
cumstances, and certainly not. likely... 
to be effected by such a scheme as 
has been devised, which, while it 
provides for the existence of know- 
ledge of a kind and in a degree 
which can never be of any practical 
use, is calculated by its very. nature 
to exclude many men possessed of 
qualities far more essential to the 
service. Even granting a few men of 
such stamp to be desirable, it by no 
means follows that it is well to have 
all of the same calibre, and so. hazard 
confusion, arising from the want of 
a due and natural subordination of 
parts in the whole. The old system 
appears to have furnished the service 
with as many brilliant geniuses. as. it 
had either room or occasion for, 
Their superiority was felt, and ac 
knowledged by selection for the more 
important duties; and the rest were 
both willing and competent: to fill 
the ordinary posts. But where all 
are Macaulays, or what is the same 
pro re, fancy themselves so, we can 
picture to ourselves the embarrasses 
ment of a local governor, surrounded 
by “all the talents,” and.seeking in 
vain for those who will .contentedly 
plod along in the beaten track of ne 
cessary routine; for such, in fact, ‘as 
many we could now. name, whose 
knowledge and use of English com- 
position is limited to the power of 
expressing in plain language the im- 
portant. communications which their 
position necessitates with their supe- 
rior authorities, who have forgotten 
what they knew of the “ languages of 
Greece and Rome,” and who never did. . 
know a syllable of those of Franee, 
Germany, or Italy ; whose mathema- 
tical knowledge is inadequate.to the 
solution of a simple equation, or. to 
carrying them safely over the 

“*nons ;” to whom magnetism, chemis- 
try, electricity, natural history, geo- 
logy, and mineralogy, are. “ voces:et 
preterea nihil,” but who are. yet 
transacting the affairs of Great Bri- 
tain in the East in a manner which 
the chosen .of Cannon Row may; 
equal but can. never s tho 
masters of all the arts in the for- 





midable catalogue presented. by: the 
examination-papers. In -looking at 

papers, it must be: difficult. for 
amy one, understanding from expe- 
rience the real'state of India ‘and its 
Wauts, to:suppress a sinile at the idea 
of testing the powers and fitness of 
an -Assistant-collector, by asking him 
“afin a doubly refracting medium, 
thevelocity of propagation of plane 
waves be given as a function of the 
direction, how: he would determine 
the cowrse of refracted or internally 
veflected rays?” or by requiring him 
to demonstrate ‘ that the sines of 
incidence..and refraction are neces- 
sarily proportioned to the wave velo- 
cities. without. and within the me- 
dium, if »the angles-of incidence and 
refraction refer not to ‘rays but to 
wavesnormal.” If wewere allowed 
to} put a question:to a collector, it 
shouldbe, “What would you do 
with an assistant who could answer 
these queries?” and we suspect-the 
one interrogatory would be scareély 
lesspuzzling than the other, and that 
the only problem the bewildered 
mnan of Putiahs. and Jummabundy 
would.desire to solve, would be the 
most. expeditious method of getting 
rid.of such a bore. What the local 
governments themselves would be 
likely to feel towards such prodigies 
of learning, we may infer from the 
words of ‘the supreme Government, 
when consulting with tha. of Madras 
as'to the natureof the examinations 
to: which it would be expedient to 
subject the junior grades of the ser- 
viee in India. “ We must take care,” 
say they, “that the examinations be 
notiexhibitions of philological skill 
or scientific attainment, but practi- 
é@al: tests of official fitness, so as not 
to allow ready and self-possessed 
menby special preparation. to outdo 
others possessed of the valuable qua- 
lities of patience, assiduity, and good 
sense.” 

»A. predilection, however, for that 
elass:of remedies termed’ panaceas is 
inherent: in Englishmen. Slow - to 
oonfess ‘the°existence’ of disorder, we 
ho‘sooner admit it than we become 
impatient for‘an immediate and total 
eure,without: inquiring-- whether the 
case: allows it, or the means proposed 
areiadequate to effect it. We quarrel 
with the prudent ‘physician who fe- 
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commends. modification of diet, or the 
use of a medicine whose gentle opera. 
tion may gradually improve the. tone 
of the system ; but we run-in crowds 
after the quack who holds’ up. his 
miraculous pill or salve as an infalli- 
ble and instantaneous cure for all the 
ills to whieh flesh is heir, And so 
in our body politic; no sooner are 
we forced to confess that. there: are 
“errors in the state,” or that part of 
the machine. requires amendnient or 
alteration, than we ery out for instant 
and: radical reform—for renovation, 
not. repair—and are ready to adopt 
with unquestioning credulity the sup- 
posed specific of any political quack 
who has the effrontery to step for- 
ward with his evpyxa. ‘ Amend the 
evil,” says Prudence; ‘‘ enforce:all ex- 
isting and wholesome rules ;' repeal or 
modify such as appear hurtful ; devise 
new ones where necessary.” - * Aiwdy 
with the old system altogether,” says 
the Nostrum-monger; “adopt my 
plan, which will not only eure all pre- 
sent defects, but insure future and 
constant perfection.” Unfit men (7. e. 
men knowing too little) have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining admission to the 
civil service; henceforth see that all 
de not only fit, but. the fittest. 
“ The fittest” will, of course, be those 
who know the most, and they can be 
discovered by “competitive examina- 
tion open to all.” “ Hurrah for com- 
petitive’ examination!” ‘shout the 
multitude, without pausing to inquire 
into the soundness of the reasoning, 
the nature of the proposed remedy, 
or the probabilities of its success. 
With all his impetuous credulity, 
John Bull, however, is wont to be a 
little cautious when a’matter is made 
strictly personal. There is in his mind 
a somewhat nice distinction between 
believing in Morrison or Holloway, 
and swallowing their pills ore pro- 

rio, and he is therefore not sorry that 
the infallible remedy, “ competitive 
examination,” should be tried on & 
large scale in India before introduc- 
ing it to the same extent at home, 
which, to say truth, he is half in- 
clined to do. This principle has ac- 
cordingly been made the basis of the 
scheme devised in Cannon Row for 
securing the “fittest men for India.” 
Time only can determine what suc- 
cess ‘will attend it; but in the mean- 
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while we have thought it well to hint ward held out.to its members forthe 
at the: possibility of failure, and its duties mer have to perform,.and-for 
causes. | the sacrifices they are required :to 
uf; however, it be doubtful whe- make.. Oh! we have often thought, 
ther|the “selected” will eventually as we have marked the youth, eager 
frustrate:the expectations of the pub- to depart for that East so beautiful ‘in 
lie, we fear it is certain that they poetry, so miserable in reality.) Oht 
willthemselves be disappointed. We if some disciple of Cornelius Agrippa 
have already indicated the mortifica- could but display to him in his magic 
tions they will have to undergo, in dis- mirror the coming scenes of +his future 
covering that no boundless field exists, life, he would pause ere he 

as in Europe, for the exercise of their the glittering bait, and: hesitate:to 
talents, and that the majority are . purchase what is termed a ‘provision 
placed in situations in which nothing for life, at the price, or at'least at the 
more than ordinary sense is required, risk, of all that. renders, life: chiefly 
or can ‘be: used, and from which no desirable—health of body—energyof 
effort on their part can remove or ex- mind—social ties! Too oftem ‘are 
alt them; where not only will their all these entirely sacrificed ;\-im all 
accomplishments be useless, but their cases partially so. And; for ,what? 
time so fully occupied by the dry de- Money !—a supposed greater amount 
tails of daily business, as not even to of money than could be: earned-else- 
allow their practice ‘as recreations, where. The selected will do wellto 
and in which the greater portion of consider the real value of their:ex- 
their lives must be spent at a dis- pectation in this particular;: lest-in 
tance from all capable of feeling or this also they be disappointed. Sup- 
appreciating ‘the higher pleasures of posing one of their number: to: rum 
intellect, or'the refinements of a cul- through the course above /deseribed, 
tivated taste. And in order to dispel his receipts from the time of com: 
any illusions under which many may mencing his duties at twenty-fiverto 
be labouring as to the pecuniary ad- becoming entitled to a pension at 
vantages of the Indian Civil Service, fifty, or for twenty-five years, willbe 
we shall now state precisely the re- nearly as follows :— Ht ba 


Ist year Student at the Presidency aintres - wee on (RRO 

2d..to 6th “ Assistant at £40 per mensem ‘ ¥ i er em 2400 

ith .‘‘ 10th “ Head Assistant at £58 perdo. . 6) niyo DIBA 
llth “ 18th “ . On Furlough, £500 per annum. 


Ad ii! 32° dheamehee 
14th “ 20th “ Sub-Judge or Sub-Collector (average) £130 per mensem ia 
2ist “ 25th “ Judge or Collector, £230 perdo, . bse 0s ce 


£31,094 


His income for the first ten years 
will thus ‘average about £550 per 
annum. Upon which, if he have suf- 
ficient capital ‘to purchase horses, 
furniture, &c., remain unmarried, ex- 
ercise rigid economy from the very 
first, and have the good fortune to 
enjoy uninterrupted health, he may 
possibly so live as to be free from 
debt, and have enough to pay his 
passage home on furlough, which on 
every account he ought to take, and 
which he cannot do at any time more 
advantageously and with less loss, 
than during these years in which, if 
he remain in the country, it must be 
only as a head-assistant. The above 
estimate supposes him to obtain em- 
ployment immediately on his return 





from farlough; though) ih ‘all proé 
bability, he will have to wait‘ for it 
from six months’ to ‘a year ‘én’ the 
“out-of-employ allowance” of" £420 
per annum. Bat, taking the” most 
favourable view of the case, the '¢ivi- 
lian may be pronounced fortunate 
who, returning from furlough in the 
fourteenth year of his service, when, 
if one of the selected, he will be thirty- 
nine years df age, begins, as it were, 
de novo, without a penny, but with 
an annual income of nearly £1600. 
From that time till the end of his 
twenty-fifth year, we estimate his re- 
i at £24,000. Supposing him 
still unmarried, and allowing £800 
per annum, or say £10,000 for twelve 
years’ expenditure, on less than which 
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he certainly cannot live with any de- 
cent regard to the requirements of 
his position, he may possibly at 
the end of his service have 4 capital 
of about £14,000, or, after paying the 
balance due for his annuity, say 
£10,000, as*the earnings of twenty- 
five years spent in India! We say 
aroma because it is not probable 
at he will have accumulated this 
sum. We are assured that the actual 
facts are very different. That in all 
éases various contingencies arise to 
interfere with such unbroken regu- 
larity and success as are here calcu- 
upon. The majority of the 
service; ‘certainly of those above ten 
years’ standing, are married, and there 
1s no’reason to suppose that it will 
be otherwise in future; and, if so, 
where we have written thousands, 
hundreds may safely be substituted, 
even if it be no worse. We suspect 
that of those who have now been only 
twenty-five years in the service, there 
are very few who, after paying for 
their annuity, could show a capital of 
£5000, and a very great majority do 
not’ possess half-or even a quarter of 
that amount. Such a result, it is 
néedless to say, a clever man at full 
and hard work for twenty-five years 
in any trade or profession in England, 
wotlld not esteem particularly fortu- 
nate or remunerative. It is true that 
the ‘service may be extended to an- 
other decade, if life be spared and 
health enjoyed ; but in estimating the 
ordinary prospects and advantages of 
service, we have thought it fairest 

to take as its term thg period for 
which’ it is calculated that an aver- 
age constitution can endure the cli- 
mate of India, or work well in it,— 
that period at which men at present 
generally desire to retire if they can 
gét their annuity and pension, and at 
which, we will venture to say, those 
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now emulous of serving the Company 
have been led to expect they may so 
retire “ with the fortune of a Nabob,” 
and beyond which if they knew they 
must serve, they would be less eager 
to engage themselves. These salaries, 
moreover, are, it is said, to be greatly 
diminished. A leading journal talks 
of “reducing them to an amount 
more approximating to the market 
value of the talent in demand.” If 
this be so, we would recommend those 


» who succeed in obtaining certificates 


of the highest proficiency in such con- 
tests as these of Cannon Row, to con- 
sider before carrying them to Leaden- 
hall-Street, whetehr they cannot take 
their powers and talents to a better 
market, or at least employ them 
where, if the pecuniary advantages 
be not nominally so great, the sacri- 
fices they will be called on to make 
are infinitely less. 

In conclusion, we would speak a 
word of caution to those advocates of 
the new system who insist on the 
benefits derivable from the enlarged 
and European ideas which will natu- 
rally be imported into Indian politics 
by highly educated men of ‘mature 
age. They will do well to consider 
whether such infusion may not have 
an effect very contrary to their anti- 
cipations; whether, in short, the 
most influential member of the press 
in India, writing only recently, on the 
spot, with all that is now going on 
before him, is borne out by facts in 
speaking of “‘a dim conviction in the 
native mind that the British power 
is losing energy,” and attributing it 
to the “intrusion of English ideas ;” 
or in saying that the administration 
is becoming WEAKER; that is, MORE 
OBEDIENT TO ENGLISH IDEAS, AND 
THEREFORE LESS QUALIFIED TO GO- 
VERN ORIENTALS. 
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4E KARS BLUE-BOOK, 


“Tr is to be regretted that the pub- 
lication of a Blue-Book seldom does 
much towards enlightening the pub- 
lie on the subject of which it treats. 
The information which is conveyed 
in its pages, as being authentic, is 
indeed pi ase full of interest; but 
the dry and almost repulsive form in 
which it necessarily appears, renders 
any investigation into the merits. of 
those questions which have called it 
forth, a laborious undertaking. The 
result is, that the public are not un- 
frequently misled, as they read only 
those extracts which are published 
with a commentary, and are adapted 
to: support opinions which had been 
already formed, and to confirm state- 
ments which had been previously 
made upon insufficient grounds, We 
shall endeavour to give a brief analy- 
sis of these voluminous documents 
in as impartial a spirit as possible; 
and if the result does not clear up 
the mystery in which the disaster in 
Asia has hitherto been involved, it is 
only to be accounted for by the old 
adage describing the abode of truth, 
and which forbids us to expect.that 
if will be revealed even in the pages 
of a Blue-Book. 

The first half of the volume is de- 
voted more particularly to an account 
of the recommendations of Colonél 
Williams for the improvement of the 
condition of the Turkish army in Asia, 
and its commissariat arrangements, 
with the measures which were taken, 
in consequence, by our authorities and 
those of the Portg. The second half 
relates to the origin and early history 
of that expedition which was under- 
taken at a late period of the year by 
Omer Pasha, in the hope of raising 
the siege by means of a diversion in 
Georgia. The disasters which, from 
the commencement of the war, had 
attended the Ottoman arms in Ar- 
menia, at last attracted the attention 
of our Government, and it was de- 
cided, in August 1854, to send out, as 
commissioner to the army in that 
quarter, Colonel Williams, an offieer 


whose local knowl and former 
experience upon the, Russian Asiatic 
frontier peculiarly fitted him for that 
position. Although under Lord Rag- 
lan’s orders, Colonel Williams was 
instructed to communicate directly 
with Lord Stratford, in order that.no 
delay should occur in the transmis- 
sion of his representations to the 
Porte. Furnished with instructions 
from the Foreign Office and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Crimea, whieh 
directed his attention more particu- 
larly to the commissariat and general 
organisation of the Turkish army, 
Colonel Williams proceeded to Erze- 
roum, where he arrived on the 14th. 
of September 1854. The disaster.at 
Kurukdereh seemed to render his 
presence with the army. doubly ne- 
cessary, while the first indication 
the spirit in which the Turkish 
Government was determined to con- 
duct the war, or rather to misconduet 
it, appears in their refusal to. nomi- 
nate, as new commander-in-chief,,s 
general whose appointment was recom- 
mended by the British ambassador 
the commander-in-chief of the Alli 
armies, and agreed to by all the 
ministers, with the exception of the 


/Grand Vizier, whose decision was 


allowed to prevail. “Her Majesty’s 
Government,” says Lord Clarendon, 
upon the circumstance being _re- 
ported to him, “ must again protest 
against this disregard of the Sultan’s 
interest;. and they have a right to 
complain of the total disregard of 
their advice with respect to a .fit 
commander in that portion of the 
Sultan’s territory which must. be- 
come the theatre of important opera- 
tions.” Again, “ Your. . Excellenoy 
will inform Reschid Pasha of the great 
dissatisfaction which all the proceed- 
ings in connection with the army in 
Asia have caused to Her Majesty’s 
Government.” In another place 
Lord Clarendon says, ‘The Turkish 
Government still seems animated by 
the same spirit, and .determined that 
the army in Asia shall bring defeat 
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on the Sultan’s cause, and continue 
to be an embarrassment to the allies 
of her Majesty.” These expressions 
are important as showing the state 
of ‘feeling which existed at Con- 
Stantinople- among those  authori- 
ties upon whom it was Lord Strat- 
ford’s' duty subsequently to press 
the representations of Colonel Wil- 
liams.. The nature of that inter- 
course which our ambassador main- 
tained: with the Porte upon this sub- 
ject hereafter, goes to show that his 
personal influence with the Ottoman 
. Gabinet has been as much overrated 
as the. obstacles he had to encounter 
have been depreciated. It is only 
fair to Lord Stratford to ‘say, that 
throughout his earlier despatches 
there is no indication of the existence 
,ofany personal animosity towards 
Colonel Williams; nor is any negli- 
gence or indifference apparent in the 
manner in which the representations 
of that officer were submitted to the 
Turkish Government. Alluding to 


the’ first. of these, Lord Stratford 
writes to Olarendon,—“ Immediately 
on the receipt of Colonel Williams’ 


clear and temperate statement, I ad- 
dressed an instruction to M. Pisani, 
for the purpose of bringing the re- 
quired objects without delay to the 
knowledge of the Porte, and acceler- 
ating their transmission to the army.” 
It*appears that the same day upon 
avhich Lord Stratford received Colonel 
Williams’ statement, he sent M. 
Pisani: tothe ministers. In his me- 
fmorandum to that gentleman, urging 
the'wants of the army, these expres- 
sions :occur,—“ From want of proper 
are’ in these respects last year, 
thousands perished in the army ;” in 
‘another—“ More money in specie is 
indispensable ;”. in another—“ This 
‘want must be supplied without delay, 
jor the consequences may be fatal;” 

in,—‘“ This want is also urgent,” 
rand, “The importance of this cannot 
‘be exaggerated: I hope these re- 
commendations will be attended to.” 
The! Grand Vizier and Reschid Pasha 
reply, that they are not aware whe- 
ther the Seraskier has forwarded the 
4tems described in the instructions; 
‘that. clothing, surgical instruments, 
&., are to be sent from Oonstanti- 
imople; but from Colonel Williams’ 
subsequent despatches, these seem 
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never to have arrived, and that. the 
Pasha of Erzeroum, a person’ “of 
feeble body and impaired faculties,” 
to use Colonel Williams’ description 
of him, had been ordered’ to provision 
Kars. These efforts on the part of Lord 
Stratford are approved by'a despatch 
from Olarendon, dated 19th October. 

Towards: the end of September, 
after having impressed upon the 
Pasha of Erzeroum the necessity of 
vigorous exertions in procuring sup- 
plies, Colonel Williams “left Erze- 
roum, and reached the’ headquarters 
of the Turkish army, near Kars, and 
reported upon its condition. Lord 
Stratford at once forwards home 
what he terms “the clear and able 
reports of Colonel Williams ;” and he 
says, “In one respect I take upon 
myself to anticipate your lordship’s 
instructions. I have already strongly 
recommended to the Seraskier those 
improvements and objects which 
were suggested by Colonel Williams 
in his correspondence from Erzeroum, 
and I shall lose no time in’ impress- 
ing, as well upon his Excellency as 
upon the Sultan’s Government at 
large, the urgent importance of giving 
immediate effect to those which figure 
in his subsequent despatches from 
Kars.” 

Such, then, is the spirit in which 
the reorganisation of the Turkish 
army was commenced. The des- 
patches of Colonel Williams show an 
untiring energy, and a determined 
resolution to ‘carry out those reforms 
which his quick observation and local 
experience suggested. The proceed- 
ings of Lord Stratford at Constan- 
tinople ‘are equally prompt. By a 
comparison of dates, we see that he 
loses no timejin forwarding Colonel 
Williams’ reports home, and in laying 
his representations before the Turkish 
ministers, whilst the terms in which 
he presses these upon their attention 
are urgent and decided. The des- 
patches of Lord Clareiidon show an 
earnest desire to support both these 
authorities. He approves in the 
most emphatic manner of the ‘steps 
taken and the measures proposed by 
Colonel Williams, and supports Lord 
Stratford’s recommendations with 
messages to the Porte, in terms rather 
too explicit: to: ‘be’ altogethercompli- 
mentary in their character. <'''' 














, Still, .the.reformatory progress of 
the army. at Kars. is, by no means.so 
rapidias,could. be desired. . The Porte 
givesivague and indefinite promises 
to Lord 1 Stratford, and the Pashas 
at. Kars do not condescend. to. treat 


Colonel, Williams with. even this 


respect. They openly dispute. his 
authority, The first question which 
naturally arises from a consideration 
of this state of affairs is, whether, in 
the first place, Lord Stratford was 
really unable: to exercise a stronger 
influence than he did over the Turk- 
ish Government? and the second is, 
Whether Oolonel Williams actually 
did possess that authority over the 
Turkish officers at, Kars, which they 
seemed disposed to question, Un- 
fortunately, the peculiar character of 
the intercourse which is maintained 
between the English ambassador and 
the Ottoman cabinet, renders it al- 
most, impossible to answer the first 
question, We. have sundry. memor- 
anda addressed to M. Pisani, couched 
in strong enough terms, but we do 
not. know what-verbal messages may 
have passed, or how far those modes 
of influencing the Government, which 
are occasionally resorted to in press- 
ing cases, were adopted. Perhaps 
some of the subsequent despatches of 
Lord Stratford may assist our specu- 
lations on this point. 

With ‘regard to the second ques- 
tion; there can be no doubt that the 
Turkish officers ash ‘Kars were: per- 
fectly justified in disputing Oolonel 
Williams’ authority. Upon his arrival 
there, he had no rank whatever in the 
Turkish army ; he was an English offi- 
cer sent to report. upon its condition. 
While he was thoroughly justified by 
circumstances in acting as he:did; he 
had:no more right to. take the Otto- 
man. commander-in-chief to | task 
than General Rose would. have. to 
threaten General Pelissier if he did 
not keep his hospitals clean, or than 
the, French officer attached to our 
army would have to complain to: our 
Government of General Codrington 
forallowing his men to wear stocks. 
Lord»:Clarendon, in appointing him, 
says You have been selected as 
the-officer to attend, as her Majesty's 
commissioner, the headquarters of 
the»Torkish; army: in Asia.” The 
condition in which he found it, justi- 
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fied him in the.extreme: course he 
adopted; but it:is not to be won 
dered at. that. the Turkish officers 
should not view the matter in the 
same light. In. order to give, due 
effect to his position in Asia, General 
Williams should have arrived there 
as an officer of high: rank in. the 
Turkish army. So far from» this, 
however, he seems to have possessed 
no credentials recognising him by 
the Porte even as the Queen’s-com+ 
missioner. Upon, this being» subse+ 
quently brought to Lord Stratford's 
notice by Lord -Clarendon, he»ac> 
knowledges, without disguise, that 
* there exists no record of my having 
applied in writing for a formal re- 
cognition of General Williams: as: her 
Majesty’s commissioner to the army 
at Kars. On looking back to.your- 
lordship’s instructions, I cannot. but 
admit that in strict propriety I ought 
to have done so, and I am really ata 
less to discover how I happened to 
omit so obvious a formality,” And 
he goes on to say that the respeet 
with which Colonel Williams» was 
received, proved that this omission 
was of no consequence; but ‘the’ ac 
count of the insults to which that 
officer was subjected, leads us to form 
a somewhat different conelusion, 

On the 15th of November, how- 
ever, or about two months after 
Colonel Williams’ arrival. in Asia, 
Lord Stratford, writes, and. the» idea 
appears to have originated with himi- 
self, that, “feeling the importance of 
affording .to Colonel Williams~all 
practicable support in the fulfilment 
of his arduous duties, I have applied 
to Reschid Pasha, thatthe. military 
rank of Ferik, equivalent. to«gene- 
ral of division, «may. be - conferred 
upon that meritorious officer; and. 
am happy to say. that, 1-havevhis 
Highness’s authority, communieated 
to me through M. Pisani; for-inform- 
ing your Lordship that. my request 
will be complied with.” .The-new 
commander-in-chief. is, moreover, 
directed’ to listen te, the, adviee of 
Colonel. Williams, ;. Here, then; mat- 
ters seem likely to be put-upenoa 
proper footing. Owing: to ;some 
farther delay, however, the firman.is 
not: made out till the end of the fdl- 
lowing month, so that it, does..not 
reach Colonel Williams until the-mid- 
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die of January, when he has been for 
four months struggling with the in- 
conveniences incidental to his anoma- 
lous position. 

» The general character of these may 
be Lees from the episode of 
Shukri Pasha, the Reis of the army, 
or functionary through whom it re- 
ceived pay, allowances, and clothing. 
This man met at Erzeroum Zarif 
Pasha, the commander-in-chief of 
the army, who, frightened by Wil- 
liams’ arrival, decamped shortly after, 
“gorged with plunder,” to use Lord 
- Olarendon’s own expression in allud- 
ing to him; and considering that he 
had drawn rations for 88,000 men 
when he commanded only 14,000, the 
term was probably well applied. 
Qonsul. Brant thus described what 
passed between these worthies: 
“Shukri Pasha said that your inter- 
ference would not be allowed, that 
the authorities were not under your 
orders, and would resist interference 
on your part. Then Zarif Pasha 
himed in, and did his best to excite 
Shukri Pasha against you. Zarif 
Pasha said you were a mere mirali 


(colonel), without any proper autho- 
rity, come to Kars, assumed the 
direction of everything, impeded the 

of affairs, and produc- 


a anthiing but confusion. Shukri 
more excited, replied that 

an officer.in Roumelia had acted 
owed much as you did, but the 
kish authorities soon got rid of 
him, and that this would be the 
result of your mission.” When Lord 
@larendon hears of this, he not only 
demands the recall and trial of Zarif 
Pasha, but an acknowledgment from 
the Porte of Colonel Williams’ ser- 
iees ; and at a later period, when he 
hears that Shukri Pasha and Hussein 
Pasha, the chief of the staff, endea- 
your to prevent Gen. Williams from 
ing that information which 
would have led to a discovery of 
their frauds, he says, “It is with 
regret; or it would be more appro- 
iate to say on wat. me that 
Majesty’s Government have again 
to-complain of the conduct of the 
Tarkish officers at Kars.” Upon the 
insdlence of these officers to Colonel 
Williams continuing to be manifested, 
Lord Clarendon again writes: “Her 
Majesty’s Government will no longer 
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endure tobe trifled ,with ;>and- 

are determined. that, if: the, Turki 
Government still persist in:treacher- 
ously disregarding the Sultan’s, in- 
terests, the Turkish officers shall; at 
all events, not insult» the Queen’s 
commissioner.” And again,) in /a 
letter dated January 6, Lerd .OClaren- 
don wishes to know what. steps Lord 
Stratford had taken for the removal 
and punishment of the men who had 
been placed in command. « Indeed, it 
is only due to Lord Clarendon to say 
that nothing could be more firm and 
manly than the tove of all those 
despatches, in which he urges Lord 
Stratford to give our commissioner 
the utmost countenance and support. 
The information furnished by -the 
Blue-Book scarcely enables -us: to. de- 
cide that there was a corresponding 
zeal shown on’ the part. of (the 
ambassador. No doubt, many. re- 
monstrances may have been made of 
which we have no record... Zarif 
Pasha was arrested, in consequence 
of these, upon his arrival in Constan- 
tinople; but it is hardly satisfactory, 
after we have been boiling over with 
indignation at the conduct of Shukri 
and’ Hussein Pashas, to read that “a 
letter of reprimand has been addressed 
to Shukri and Hussein Pashas; and 
should this admonition remain with- 
out effect, they will be recalled.” It 
is possible that if Colonel Williams, 
instead of accusing these officers in 
general terms, had, in the first in- 
stance, made specifie charges against 
them, Lord Stratford would have 
urged their immediate recall; still, 
in Lord Clarendon’s view, their de- 
linquencies were already sufficiently 
substantiated, and in such a case ex- 
treme measures on the part of Lord 
Stratford might have been readily ex- 
cused. Colonel Williams’ subsequent 
charges made formally against Shukri 
Pasha on the 28th of February, how- 
ever, leave no doubt of his gross mis- 
conduct. By these he is accused by 
General Williams of having expressed 
his determination to treat him with 
contempt; of having kept him igno- 
rant of the movements of. the army ; 
of intercepting a letter addressed to 
General Williams; of asserting a de- 
liberate falsehood in council, which 
he afterwards confessed ; of gross and 
habitual drunkenness and debauch- 
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yor¥ ; band: ofva ‘total’ negleet’ of’ his 
‘@aties caused by ‘ignorance as well 
~asicby’ the ‘effect of his constant 
-drutikeaness “dnd dissipation. And 
‘against - Hussein’ Pasha somewhat 
esimilar charges are made. Meantime 
éVassif. Pasha was sent, as comman- 
der-in-chief, tosupersede Zarif Pasha, 
who was awaiting his trial at Oon- 
stantinople. It may be as well here 
to remark that Zarif Pasha was 
brought up before a commission of 
inquiry, who found “that he had 
done’ nothing during his command 
offensive to his character and repu- 
tation as a general.” Vassif Pasha 
had instructions to be guided b 

General Williams; and at that off- 
cer’s instigation, and after consider- 
able hesitation, he at length mustered 
up sufficient courage to arrest Shukri 
and Hussein Pashas. M. Pisani in- 
forms’ ‘Lord Stratford “that the Se- 
raskier, on hearing of their arrest, 
declared his conviction that they had 
been arrested on insufficient grounds, 
and that he should think it his duty 
to send in-a protest against the mea- 
sure to the Porte.” On the 17th of 


May, or more than two months after 
‘their arrest, these officers were still at 
Constantinople untried; and it came to 
Lord Stratford’s ears that one of them, 
Hussein Pasha, was to be sent to serve 


in Omer Pasha’s army: ‘On learn- 
ing this’ intention,” says Lord Strat- 
ford, “I sent a complaint to the Se- 
raskier, and required that both the 
Pashas in question should be tried, 
or submitted to a legal inquiry on 
the charges preferred against them. 
is answer being less satisfactory 
than J thought myself entitled to ex- 
pect I renewed my application, and 
have now the honour to communicate 
in copy a report addressed to me by M. 
Pisani, and stating at large the Seras- 
kier’s reasons for not being disposed 
to treat Hussein Pasha with severity.” 
It- will be remembered that. thi 
officer was charged by General Wil- 
liams with drunkenness, debauchery, 
insolence, peculation, and a total ne- 
eae This is the way in which 
the Turkish Minister of War sup- 
orted those noble efforts of General 
illiams to reform a demoralised 
army, and preserve to the Turkish 
‘empire ‘an im frontier city and 
fortress, “As regards Hussein Pa- 
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kier said that it is’ on‘ the: 
demand of Omer Pasha that he is 
to be sent to the army at’ Eupa- 
toria; that far from any charges ex- 
isting against him from the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army (this was. 
Vassif Pasha, by whom he was ar- 
rested), he, on the contrary, praises 
him, and recommends him very pat 
ticularly as an officer of distinction. 
The only cause that he ascribed for 
sending him away is, that the misun- 
derstanding existing between General 
Williams and that officer made it 
incumbent on him to remove him 
from that army. The Seraskier Pa- 
sha added that Hussein Pasha is-still 
here, and should any one have any 
serious charge to make against him, 
he is ready to keep him here in order 
to try him ; but otherwise, he does not. 
see how he could take upon himself 
to deprive an army of a man whose: 
services were so yaluable during the- 
whole campaign on the Danube. . 
“T replied to the Seraskier, that- 
what he said was not of a nature: 
to convince me, because I knew that: 
General Williams’ accusations against. 
Hussein Pasha were in writing, and 
consequently he could not be ac- 
uitted without due investigation.. 
‘o this the Seraskier answered, that 
all this was very well; but that he- 
wanted to know, for his information 
and guidance, whether General Wil- 
liams was actually the commander-- 
in-chief of the Kars army, and by 
whose authority he assumed the com-- 
mand. I said that General Williams 
was not the commander-in-chief of 
the army, but her Majesty’s com-- 
missioner, and as such it ‘was his- 
bounden duty to keep his Govern-- 
ment informed of ev: ing going on: 
in that quarter. This conversation: 
took place in presence of Fuad Pasha, . 
who, not knowing the former con-- 
ven which took place, abstain-- 
from expressing any opinion: 
either against or in favour of Hasna 
Pasha.” Well might Lord Stratford’ 
say, that “the proverb which con-- 
trasts the facility of bringing a horse 
to water with the bility of 
making him drink, was true:at Oon-- 
stantinople, Here was a Gener 
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fous character, to support which 
Hanis had ‘been sent to Constan- 
tindpile, about to be promoted with- 
out trial, in defiance of the strongest 
proof of ‘his guilt, and of the inost 
ba Dr of our ‘autho- 
: our experience in war 
ministers had been limited to the 
Seraskier at Constantinople, we 
should have been disposed, after 
réaditig M.'Pisani’s report, to regard 
iim as a disgrace to the cabinet of 
Which ‘he formed part, for screening 
& ‘man whose character was thus 
Hise ed. Now, however, that we 
have learned that in our own country 
guch a course of conduct is consider- 
ed ‘perféctly legitimate, we can no 
longer ‘wonder at the speech of the 
Seraskier; but we may indeed be 
thankfal that‘ here a powerful press 
and an indignant public can not only 
bring ‘the horses to the water, but 
make them drink, for the represen- 
fations ‘of a foreign ‘ambassador 
‘would certainly be of little avail. 
The effect of sech a policy upon the 
my generally is instructively illus- 
trated by the case of these Pashas. 
Of cdtirse, poor Vassif Pasha, who, 
doing violence to his natural instincts, 
Which would have led him to con- 
Hive at and participate in their fraud, 
actually was bold enough, in the cause 
Of honesty and reform, to arrest them, 
how found that, so far from having 
got credit for this effort, he had incur- 
‘red ‘the displeasure of his master at 
the war-dffice, who was compelled to 
tell a ig af falsehoods (no great 
hardshi r ,. by the way) in corisequence. 
" Genaral rime takes compas- 
“gi6n upon Vassif. “T'owe it to you 
‘to state,” he says to him, “that Tam 
fally Aware of the silence with which 


Excéliency’s represeritations 
‘have been ‘teteived at the Seraskier- 


gate, and little ‘encouragement held 
Out to you ‘by the ‘honourable re- 
-eeption ‘which has greeted Shukri 
“and “Hussein Pashas. “Nevertheless, 
tii ‘Excellency ‘will permit me to 
Observe, that your career thus’ ‘far, 
‘Having called forth the expression ‘of 
‘i © and the approbation 
the British Government, I‘should 
initély regret \ v Paola a 
I to ple ‘with the greatest 
ptilty experienced by. this. artny 
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should be lost.” ‘General’ Williams: 
is here trying to urge “Vassif to® 
punish another Pasha,’ and’ Vassif’ 
naturally hesitates. He thinks’ the: 
rages ee of a good conscience and’ 
the British Government poor. con- 
solation; but he has a laudable re- 
spect, amounting to apprelrensio 
for General Williams, which ‘carri 
the day, and the delinquent, Musta- 
pha Pasha, was punished for misbe- 
having, in spite of the war-office. 
Meantime Lord Stratford ‘causes to 
be read to the Seraskier and Fuad 
Pashas Lord Clarendon’s despatch, 
approving of his (Lord Stratford’s) 
having called upon the Seraskier to 
proceed with the trials of Hussein 
and Shukri Pashas, on the charges 
made against them by General Wil- 
liams. Upon hearing which, M. 
Pisani reports, “With reference’ to 
the ‘trials of Hussein and Shukri 
Pashas, both Fuad Pasha and the 
Seraskier said that they do not ‘find 
sufficient ground to put under trial 
those two officers: The charges 
brought against them have nothing 
to do with the service, but are mere 
personal quarrels. However, the Se- 
raskier will answer in writing on the 
subject. Meanwhile the Seraskier 
told me that Omer Pasha complains 
of the neglect uf the late Seraskier, 
for his omission to send Hussein 
Pasha to the Crimea, and insists 
upon having him there without loss 
Po time. Therefore the Seraskier* 
cannot refuse to comply with the 
request of the Generalissimo without 
assuming some responsibility.” 

The ‘precious document ‘to which 
the Seraskier alludes merely says, 
that these officers ought to have 
shown General Williams ‘“‘considera- 
tion and regard,” and that “no ch 
is established against them on t 
score,” and it concludes with an in- 
sulting intimation to the effect “that 
Hussein Pasha is making his travel- 
Ting preparations, aud -will set out in 
‘few days” (to ‘join Omer Pasha). 

Lord. Clarendon indignantly com- 
ments upon this'document, taxes the 
Porte ‘with passing over the gravest 
Charges, “ gross and habitual drimk- 
enness, and debauchery,” &.; yet, 
‘says Lord Clarendon, “these are‘the 
men whom the’ Porte thinks it would 





‘® This is another specimen of the race, with of course the same characteristics, 
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bayieneraper, to leave under trial in 


ar, When their extensive 
pecan peerage ge 

accoun an ie 
further, “ protests against. the inte- 
rests, of pe being confided to 
men like Hussein. and Shukri Pashas.” 
eet Ao ee Pasha fo ereerxe 

immediately upon hearin 

those ,charges Ee General fe 
liams had made against,.Hussein 
Pasha, for whose services his High- 
ness had applied, he at .onee desired 
that his demand should not be acted 
upon.until after an examination 
should have been made into the 
charges prefered against him. Shu- 
kri Pasha had meantime been sent 
to..a command in Bulgaria, against 
Ly appointment Omer Pasha also 


Lowe 


ee have, recounted the history 
of, Shukri and Hussein Pashas 
at. some length, and at, the risk 
of being tedious, because it reveals 
the. secret of many of the real 
causes. which led to the disaster 
in Asia, . while it illustrates, far 
better than any description coud 
do, the character of our intercourse 
with the Porte. In these Pashas 
we find the representatives of that 
class whose degraded character baf- 
fled the exertions of General Wil- 
liams. at Kars, and .Lord Stratford 
at Oonstantinople. In every other 
sunilar, instance General Williams 
was equally decided in his repre- 
sentations, and prompt in his, de- 
termination to.reform abuses. Lord 
Stratford, so far.as we can discover, 
never omitted to press these upon 
the. Porte, whilst, the urgent re- 
Mmonstrances of the Foreign Mini- 
ster occur in every page. Whether 
genre Williams was demanding 
unishment. of an officer from 

me asha,.or a supply of provisions 
from another, he was always met by 


the same dogged apathy and insulting mapd 


indifference; and when Lord Strat- 
ford pressed the complaint, ,or the 
request, upon the Porte, he was 
answered by a vague promise or a 
distinct refusal. - We feel sure that, 
aren wading through these .papers, 

conviction, which .any_.im- 
a es taping fom their 
; Ww in the in- 
stance, the salvation of , 


With. the. Turkish Government,alone; 
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ond Ah SAE of our, Sane oi ae 
in inoe ep vasype endeavours 30. fo,,.98 tick 
own fortresses, -W. 

Fie ye its defenders wi 
glory, remains chronicled—a s 
ing memorial of those corrupt ine; 
fluences which are apt ; in, 
the mind of the indignant reader .a, 
regret that his sympathies o7 
ever have been exhibited in. be 
of a Power which has done so li 
to. deserve them, It would be 
needless and wearisome to go re 
the list. of those requests which were 
never granted, and those representa- 
tions which were -neyer 
to; but the disgraceful conduct 
the Turkish cabinets throughout is 
scarcely credible, and public. atten- 
tion hitherto seems to haye , 
hardly sufficiently directed to 
This is to a great extent accounted 
for by the disposition which. exists 
in the popular mind for attaching 
blame to an individual. rather than 
to.a government, and to @ country- 
man of high position whom we can 
visit with our displeasure, rather than 
to a nmaber of insignificant Moham- 
medans, who are beyond our reach, 

We have not yet alluded to that 
correspondence, or rather want of 
correspondence, between 
Williams and Lord Stratford, w 
has hitherto formed the .most pro- 
minent eins ma Ee 
reviews of the Blue- 
we have, not attached that. impor 
ance to it. which we do to the indi 
ference and contempt with -whic 
the Turkish pend treated 
representations of ur Government. 
There can be. no. doubt, that, . ea 
those representations .been . 
to, Kars would have been saved; 
it is equally certain that, because 
were not attended to, Kars was “9% 

We-have failed.to Leah ahd 

of. General ore 
Lord :Stratford did not oraned ae 
the Porte, and it has cost ns, ‘oie 
labarions renenrah to find out, 
ay and fs be 

whieh y_ have reluctan r been 
complied with. ers Jsone : 
of General Willi uisiti 
drawn up by Lord sabe msl 


ogoupying inany ‘pages 
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prompt: action, but evéry~ one » is 
treated » with cinpantaee the new 
conramander-in-chief will be instructed 
t6? look into it,” is the invariable and 
Convenient answer. ‘I have cer- 
tainly to regret,” says Lord Stratford, 
im:/December, 1854, “ that the progress 
of the Turkish Ministers, in acting on 
»suggestions; has not kept pace 
th the desire of Colonel Williams ; 
nor-indeed, I must say; with those 
requirements of the service which 
they concern;’ and he goes on to 
deseribe the real cause of the “ culp- 
able inattention” shown last year to 
the wants of the army to be “the 
jealousy entertained’ by the late 
Seraskier, Mehemet Ali Pasha, of 
Mehemet Rouchdi Pasha, at one 
time his colleague, and at another 
ning to become his successor.” 

‘*T trust,” says the Ambassador again, 
“that the saparionee of last year, 
which certainly was painful enough 
im its most -reduced proportions, will 
have the effect. of contributing to the 
suecess of my endeavours, grounded 
en the strenuous exertions of Col. 
Williams, and aided by pecuniary 
supplies derived from the loan.” We 
have made these quotations, not with 
a-view of defending Lord Stratford, 
but..of inculpating the Turkish 
Gevernment—they, at all events, 
could‘not plead ignorance. Ata later 
see Retoret Mansfield, the Military 
issioner attached to the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, says: “ The 
Ambassador never ceased from mak- 
ing» the. most urgent representations 
to the Seraskier. and the Porte. On 
the receipt of every fresh despatch 
from Kars and Erzeroum, either M. 
Pisani or myself was sent to enforce 
the necessity of relief. My appear- 
anee at the Seraskierate might indeed 
have been considered an ill omen for 
the garri of Kars, so frequently 
was lL obliged to make the same re- 
presentation.” When it was too late, 
they were indeed roused to activity ; 
but. to them, and them alone, must 
be the blame for that disas- 
ter which has been universally attri- 
buted to Lord Stratford individually. 
We will now advert to those por- 
me of the os ensys wm: which 
public are perhaps more familiar 
than with the incidents to which we 
hgve slready alluded, as they have 
been- widely. quoted to prove that 
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upon Lord Stratford: alone must:;rest 


the responsibility’ of *the«;fall; of 
Kars; but which; while they serionsly 
affect the conduct of our ambassador 
at Constantinople, do. not seem ‘to: us 
to warrant such @ presumption. - We 
hope, however, impartially to state 
the circumstances as they occurred, 
On the 8th of December, Colonel 
Williams “addresses a despatch to 
Lord Stratford, announcing the trans- 


‘mission of fifty-four despatches since 


his appointment as Commissioner, di- 
rected to his Excellency, each accom- 
panied by a private letter, to none of 
which he had received any acknow- 
ledgment. We certainly sympathise 
with Lord Olarendon in those’ feel- 
ings of regret which he says this 
statement gave rise to in his mind. 
“ We have felt for our Commissioner, 
when, surrounded by corrupt and in- 
solent officers, he has denounced their 
robbery, gnd unflinchingly declared 
his determination to put an end to 
that system of peculation by which 
they filled their pockets-at the ex- 
pense of their country. We have 
watched him struggling with moral 
and physical difficulties in his efforts 
to improve the condition of the Turk- 
ish army, and to organise a commis- 
sariat in defiance of. the obstacles 
purposely thrown in his way, and the 
insults to which he was subjected ; 
and we have observed, with indigna- 
tion, that the countenance and: sup- 
port of the Turkish Government, up- 
on’ which that moral influence so 
essential to his success:depended, was 
withheld. To a man thus circum- 
stanced, how cheering would have 
been a line of encouragement, how- 
ever short. However unsatisfactory 
even as ed the continued op- 
position of the Turkish Government 
it might have been, he would have felt 
that there was one constantly urging 
his demands and supporting his re- 
ne ay erp instead of being al- 
owed to draw from such an unac- 
countable ‘silence the not unnatural 
inference that he was forgotten and 
neglected.” ‘To one who has served 
your lordship for so many years,” 
says General Williams, “such an 
avowal on my part can only be re- 
corded with feelings of deep disap- 
pointment and mortification—feelings 
which I haye studiously endeavoured 
to conceal even from my aides-te- 











iand secretaries.” This silence 
on theipart.of Lord Stratford is the 
more singular, as there is no apparent 
causefor it. We can trace none of 
that ill-feeling towards Colonel Wil- 
liams which ee been popularly as- 
cribed to him, ‘until after this letter; 
indeed, Colonel Williams feelingly 
alludes to his previous service under 
Lord Stratford, as rendering his pre- 
sent coldness still more unaccount- 
able. But Lord Stratford does not 
view the matter in this light; he 
thinks it very natural that he should 
have. left all these letters unanswered. 
“T thing myself entitled to remark,” 
he says, in writing to Lord Claren- 
don; ‘on the hasty manner in which 
Colonel: Williams has allowed him- 
self to suppose that I have neglected 
the important interests committed to 
his charge.” We have shown that 
these were not neglected, but we do 
not wonder, under the circumstances, 
at Colonel Williams arriving at an 
opposite conclusion; nor do we 
agree with Lord Stratford in think- 
ing it “an inconsiderate impression,” 
on: the part’ of that officer. If Lord 
Stratford had answered General Wil- 
liams’ letters as promptly as he for- 
warded his representations to the 
Porte, and if his encouragement to 
the: Commissioner had been as de- 
cided as his demands to the Porte 
on his behalf were explicit, his con- 
duet. would have been without re- 
proach, and: Kars would still have 
been lost. Even if he had written 
one acknowledgment to every twenty 
of General Williams’ despatches, the 
charge of cruelty towards that officer 
would have been modified into one of 
&\want of courtesy. It was indeed 
scarcely to be expected that when, 
as Lord Stratford records was the 
case, seventeen despatches arrived 
from. General Williams in one day, 
he should. have answered them all. 
Lord Stratford thus excuses himself: 
“Tt remains for me to say a word 
respecting my silence towardsOolonel 
Williams, It has, in truth, continued 
longer than I intended. It originated 
il. my anxiety not to occasion dis- 
appointment by announcing measures 
which might.or might not be. carried 
intoveffect. .I knew that during the 
winter season little comparatively 
could be done; and I preferred, un- 
der the pressure of business flowing 
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in abundantly from other: sources;°to 
ae my correspondent an answer in 

il, rather than’ keep up’ a ‘succees+ 
sion of partial communications. To 
this may be added, the total: wantof 
punctuality with which of late the 
packets for Trebizond have left-Con- 
stantinople. It has happened more: 
than once, that the opportunity was 
not brought to my knowledge till 
within an hour or two of the vessel's 
departure. Thus to the motive for 
not making preparation was added 
the difficulty of writing, at the mo- 
ment, for want of time.” 

Accordingly, we find the firstdes- 
patch of Lord Stratford to Colonel 
Williams to consist of a few: li 
acknowledging despatches. numbi 
to sixty-one inclusive, informing him 
that the public interests have not 
been neglected, as he supposed,’ and 
assuring him that he has not time to 
write more fully, as he had -only 
heard ten minutes before that ‘the 
steamer was to start for Trebizond in 
an hour, and other moré urgent mat-° 
ters were pressing upon his attention: “ 

It wool have been better, in our 
opinion, if, in’ default of anyother 
apology for his long ‘silence, Lord 
Stratford had left the unpunctuali 
of the Trebizond steamers unnoticed: 

However unsatisfactory these: ex~ 
cuses appear, they would: have been 
less apt to provoke a hostile criticism | 
if the subsequent communications of 
the Ambassador with -Géneral: Wil- 
liams had been marked by a kindlier 
tone. If, instead of manifesting 
irritation at the reasonable and 
founded complaint of our commis- 
sioner at Kars, he had compensated 
for. his former want of consideration - 
towards him by a frequent correspond- 
ence, conciliatory rather than resent- 
ful in its spirit, the public would have 
been more ready to overlook ‘his»ear 
lier neglect, more particularly -as: ‘it 
occurred so long ago as the year be- 
fore last, extended over a period ‘Of - 
barely three months, and "involved 
consequences which: affected —— 
own character for courtesy’ and ; 
ness habits. His letters, however; do 
not indicate any regret on the part of 
Lord Stratford for his treatment<of: 
General: Williams: The Ambassador’ 
does, indeed, in a letter to Lord ‘Ola’ 
rendon, state that,“ from’ pt 
altercation, and controversial corré~« 
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4-Spondsnes with those who, in sundry 
a » are upon to. act in 
* concert with me, under her Majesty’s 
eommand, it is my desire and study, 
is itis my duty, to abstain. -Adher- 
ing to these principles of conduct, I 
leave entirely to your lordship’s cor- 
fection whatever may be found in 
the tone and temper as well as the 
substance of the Commissioner’s des- 
‘patches, at all inconsistent with what 
due to me as her Majesty’s ambas- 
sador at this court, Much as I am 
‘alive to the provocation under which 
I pursue this course, I cannot pre- 
tend to the merit of making any 
 Saerifi¢e so long as I have reason to 
{rely on your lordship’s impartiality, 
or just appreciation of my claims to 
support in the exercise of those func- 
tions which I derive from the highest 

, sithority in the State.” 
.. Perhaps if Lord Stratford had been 
/dmpressed somewhat more fully with 
, the important functions which de- 
volved upon the Queen’s commis- 
sioner at Kars, and less jealously 
» amindfal of his own dignity, he would 
Not, to the same extent, have alien- 
@ted the opinion of the public, who 
certainly fail to see the provocation 
t@ which he refers, and are of opinion 
that he would have employed his 
time more profitably in answering 
> General Williams’ letters, than in 
{writing to Lord Clarendon question- 
ing his authority. He says: “I wish 
to krow how far I shall insist in 
obedience to his (General Williams’) 
ands, without reference to any 
bts. entertained of their expe- 
diency cither by the Porte or me. 
It appears that the Commissioner 
.4) agserts in practice the right of being 
: Obeyed, without hesitation, whether 
the object of his suggestion be the 
«punishment or removal of an officer 
ragoused by him, the correction of an 
Abuse, the introduction of an im- 
yvemnent, or the direction of a mi- 
ration. If such are his 
; etal know not in what. he differs 
om a commander-in-chief, except 
that he is not charged with taking 
the field in-person, and directing the 
4) Whole of the operations on his single 
, wesponsibility.. The Porte most cer- 
pgp! gras not: put this construction 
on. the authority with which he is 
invested,;nor have I so read my 


‘instructions as to ask for more on — 
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his behalf than a fair réliance on 
his judgment in. matters affecting 
the. administration of an army, a 
respectful attention to his advice, 
and suggestions for the promotion 
of its efficiency, and that amount 
of confidence, as to movements 
and plans, which ought to be in- 
spired by the intimate relations sub- 
sisting between the respective Gov- 
ernments. Observing in your lord- 
ship’s instructions to General Wil- 
liams, that he is directed to maintain 
the most friendly relations with the 
Turkish officers, I venture to ask, 
whether the toné which he has as- 
sumed towards them, the abruptness 
of his charges, the violenee of his 
threats, the dictatorial spirit which, 
according to his own account, has 
generally characterised his proceed- 
ings, can be said to correspond with 
that intention, or to favour those dis- 
positions to reform which it is our 
object to produce, no less at Kars 
than throughout the Turkish empire.” 
Lord Stratford then goes on to point 
out how “we should be inconsistent 
with ourselves if we sought to trample 
down Turkish independence.” If by 
Turkish independence is understood 
that liberty which is at present given 
to corrupt civil and military fanc- 
tionaries to plunder their own Gov- 
ernment, to intrigue against one 
another, to insult those who strive 
to introduce reforms—to practise, 
in fact, every sort of moral and 
political dishonesty, and disgrace 
their class by some of the foulest 
crimes which characterise human- 
ity—if the effort to confine their 
liberty of action in these respects 
(and it was the task General Wil- 
liams attempted) be to trample down 
Turkish independence, then we say 
that the sooner it is stamped into 
annihilation the better. The opinion 
of General Williams bears us out in 
this particular. “The civil and mili- 
tary departments of the capital,” he 
says, “are hotbeds of corruption, 
which nurse tyrants and peculators 
for the oppression of this empire ; and 
the voice of thunder, and not of per- 
stasion, will alone arrest the evil.” 
The Commissioner ¢omments upon 
other parts of Lord Stratford's des- 
pate which. we have just quoted. 
* Whether,” he says, “ Lord Strat- 

Fd’s influence was sufficient or other- 
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: wins fo indung erm to: hear my 
“warning voice, ' diy: ‘assert, ‘as. a 
“ British ‘officer, that such ah unac- 
“ countable silence was hi one . 
ous to the public cause.”—“ Any 
comments of yours,” says Lord Strat- 
ford in reply, “upon my correspond- 
ence or conduct, I leave for the con- 
sideration of her Majesty’s’ Govern- 
ment. Superior authority will best 
determine the character and limits 
of our mutual relations, as well as the 
tone and temper in which they are 
to be conducted for the interest of 
the public service.” So far as the 
-“tone and temper” are concerned, 
the public has given its verdict in 
favour of General Williams; while 
her Majesty’s Government, having 
considered Lord Stratford’s “ corre- 
spondence and conduct,” do not seem 
to approve thereof. “General Wil- 
liams,” says Lord Clarendon, “ was 
in a position of great difficulty and 
responsibility, surrounded by traitors 
and robbers, with whose occupations 
he was bound to interfere, and he 
stood in need of all the support and 
encouragement that her Majesty’s 
servants could afford him. It was 
my duty regularly to acknowledge 
the despatches of General Williams, 
containing a painful recital of the 
difficulties against which he had to 
contend; and it has been to me a 
great satisfaction to convey to that gal- 
lant officer the entire approval of her 
Majesty’s Government of the energy 
and success with which he overcame 
the obstacles to improvements, some 
of which he found on his arrival, and 
others which have since been wil- 
fully thrown in his way. Her Ma- 
esty’s Government, therefore, cannot 
ut regret the silence observed by 
your Excellency towards General 
Williams, and they can well under- 
stand the discouragement and morti- 
fication he must have felt at reeeiv- 
ing no acknowledgment of his fifty- 
four despatches accompanied by pri- 
vate letters ; for he looked to your 
Excellency as his natural protector, 
and must well have known the 
deservedly great influence of your 
Excellency must be more powerful on 
the spot any her Majesty’s Gov- 
‘ernment could exercise, to save him 
and the Turkish army from the con- 
Sequences of that corruption, igno- 


Tance, prejudice, and want of public 
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irit, which your Excellency so, well 
Seoert ibes, and the proofs’ of which 
are in évery direction unfortunately 
but-too apparent.” tai JAGR 

But we have dwelt too long ‘upon 
the first epoch of General Williams’ 
career in Asia. -We have followed 
him heartily in those. efforts to re- 
form abuses and to organize an army, 
the details of which fill the first: half 
of the Blue-Book. We now proeeed 
to watch the result. of his exertiéns, 
as, hemmed in by a beleaguering hést, 
this gallant officer and his half-formed 
troops are brought to bay within: the 
walls of Kars, and prolong to the-ut- 
most that heroic defence whiél’has 
shed such lustre upon the nanies of 
all concerned in it. ‘But whilé* the 
heart has warmed with admiration 
at the courage and enduraneé’ of 
these men, it has been ready to 
burst with indignation at the’ éul- 
pable neglect of that Government 
which rendered such a display: fruit- 
less. We have shown’ that with 
the apathy inherent in the Turk 
were mingled feelings. of jealousy, 
which prompted the Porte -to treat 
with indifference and contempt Both 
Lord Stratford and General’ Wiliams. 
We have now to comment upol pro- 
ceedings in which another ally is 
concerned. What our Ambassador 
did, and what he left undoné; have 
been fairly stated. We have now to 
inquire what influence our Oom- 
mander-in-Chief exercised to avert 
the fate which impended over the 
Turkish fortress and army. 

It was not until intelligence arrived 
that the Russians had actually laid 
siege to Kars thatthe Turkish Govern- 
ment recognised the importance of re- 
inforeing their army in Asia. Ot the 
80th of last June a meeting was ‘held 
at the Grand Vizier’s house, attended 
by the Seraskier, Fuad Pasha, ‘and 
General Mansfield; thesubject: talked 
over was the relief of Kars. “Ttwas 
clear to all present,” says Lord Strat- 
ford, “that whether the Russians be- 
sieged or turned Kars, the ‘Turkish 
army required the effort to be made 
for its relief with all practicable 
despatch ; and that of three possible 
modes of acting for that purpose, the 
only one likely to prove effective was. 
an expedition by Kutais’into Georgia.. 
To send reinforcements ‘by Trebizond 
would be at best a palliative.” The 















9 dips’ Ameo to. consist of the 
contingent, the Bashi-Ba- 
reas, some Bulgarian soldiers, the 
Bateum garrison, some Albanians and 
Egyptian and Tunisian horse, in all 
forty-three thousand, to be under the 
command of General Vivian. With 
“these troops a diversion into Georgia 
was proposed. Lord Stratford com- 
mmnicated the plan to Lord Claren- 
don‘in a despatch, and received the 
following telegraphic answer : ‘“ The 
plan‘of operations for reinforcing the 
army at Kars contained in your 
Excellency’ ¢despatch of the 1st July, 
isdisapproved. The reasons will be 
sent: by the messenger to-day against 
employing the Turkish contingent 
until it is fit for service. Trebizond 
t to be the base of operations, 
if: the Turkish army of Kars 
and Erzeroum cannot hold out at 
_ the latter place against the Russians, 
ite might be proper ‘to fall back on 
Trebizond. It would be easily rein- 
forced.” We quite agree in the de- 
cision of the Ginerhinent not to em- 
‘the contingent until it is fit 
‘or°service; but the hardihood with 
which, in utter ignorance of the topo- 
graphical nature of the country, they 
decide that Trebizond should be the 
base of operations, is as reprehensible 
asthe calmness with which they con- 
template the prospect of the Rus- 
sians forcing the Turkish army back 
upon that city is unaccountable. 

We will not stop to discuss the pro- 
bable «results of this latter contin- 
gency, which happily has. not yet 
oceurred, but rather point out the 
consequences of this decision of the 
Government, which they afterwards, 
ins adopting the original acheme, 

admitted “had been formed 
without sufficient knowledge or con- 
sideration. ‘The unfavourable judg- 
ment by her Majesty’s Go- 
se says ihead Stratford, “on 
lans which have been lately un- 

det ai ussion, has naturally increased 
the Porte’s embarrassment. It was 
my?duty to make it known to the 
Turkish ministers, not only as an 
Vin but, with respect to General 
ivian’s contingent, as a veto. Her 
Majesty’s Government not only with- 
hold:‘the contingent, but express a 
Mecided preference for the alterna- 
tive of .sending reinforcements to 
.Erzeroum by way of Trebizond. This 
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opinion is not adopted by the Porte, 
or: indeed by' any official :or: personal’ 
Poke, ices The Seraskier,' Omer 
ral Gayon, our. own offi- 
cers, as far as I have means of know- 
ing, agree ‘with the Porte and the 
French Embassy in pressing a diver- 
sion on the side of Redoute Kaleh, 
as offering the better chance of suc- 
cess, supposing, of course, that the 
necessary means of transport; supply, 
and other indispensable wants, can be 
sufficiently provided. France is, at 
the same time, decidedly averse to 
any diminution of force in the Orimea, 
and Omer Pasha, ready to place him- 
self at the head of an Asiatic expedi- 
tion, requires for that: purpose’ a part 
of the troops now there.” We trust 
that, in the event of fature military 
operations, our Government: will re- 
member this episode, and ‘avoid ex- 
pressing their opinion upon points 
upon which they are not sufficiently 
informed, in terms: calculated to per- 
plex the Generals and paralyse the 
movements of anarmy. Omer Pasha 
had, a fortnight previously to this, im- 
plored the Generals at a conference in 
the Crimea to be allowed to take a 
part of his army to the relief of 
Kars. General Simpson,’ in his’ ac- 
count of this conference, says that 
“the arguments used by Omer were 
those set forth in the sar eer 
and failed to produce any effect on the 
minds of the other ménberd of the 
conference, who all, without excep- 
tion, entertain the strongest objec- 
tion to the withdrawal of any troops 
from the Crimea at this moment. 
Omer Pasha, having failed in leading 
us to adopt his views, then announced 
his intention of proceeding to Con- 
stantinople to consult with his Go- 
vernment; and he starts this day at 
noon in H.MS. Valorous, by which 
same vessel Lieut.-Colonel Suleau, 
attached to my staff, proceeds with this 
letter, ostensibly for the purpose of re- 
storing his health. General Pelissier 
has also charged him with a mission 
to the French minister on the same 
subject. I earnestly, therefore, beg 
your Excellency to use your powerfal 
influence with the Porte to cause our 
opinion to prevail over that of his 
Highness, for great public interests 
are at stake, and serious consequences 
might. result from! his success.” To 
Lord: Stratford’s credit be it’ said 
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thatidie does not-seemto have: paid 
the slightest attention: to this letter of 
General \Simpson’s ; so strongly does 
hei‘twrite in an:.opposite sense, that 
Lord: @larendon;: on seeing his first 
error, sends the plan to Lord Oowley 
today before the French Govern- 
ment, as the English Government 
was favourably disposed towards it. 
Meantime the French minister has 
readily adopted General Pelissier’s 
view of things, for Lord Cowley tele- 
graphs baek: “Oount Walewski 
foresees objections to the proposal 
contained in your despatch of yester- 
day. He will submit it, however, to 
the Emperor, and hopes to give me 
his Majesty’s answer on Saturday,” 
which is to the following effect: 
“ The French Government will not op- 
pose theprojected expedition into Asia 
under Omer Pasha, provided that the 
numbers of the Turkish contingent 
before Sebastopol are not diminished.” 
With this provision it was apparentl 

impossible to comply ; the Pauah 
Government, however, must have 
forgotten the existence of General 
Vivian’s s, who are forthwith 
ordered to replace them ; and their 
condition is thus about to be satis- 
fied, when another is suddenly in- 
troduced... ‘The Emperor,” Lord 
Cowley telegraphs, ‘‘ has no objection 
to the removal of the Turkish troops, 
and to their being replaced by others, 
provided that the Allied commanders- 
in-chief. have no objections; but he 
will.not take. upon himself the re- 
sponsibility. of saying more.” As 
General Pelissier’s opinion upon this 
subject. was no doubt perfectly well 
known, the question upon which the 
fate of Kars depended was thus de- 
cided against that devoted city. 
General Pelissier objects, General 
Simpson agrees, or rather submits, 
and General Williams starves. Had 
it not been for that last fatal provi- 
sion, the Turkish army, who were 
doing absolutely nothing at Sebas- 
topol, would have been sent to Asia 
in spite. of Generals Pelissier and 
Simpson, and Kars would have been 
saved... We are at a loss to account 
forthe obstacles thus thrown in the 
way.of its relief.. We are not to be 
imposed upon by any assertion on the 
part.of the Generals, that the presence 
of twenty thousand Turks was neces- 
Sary.te the safety of the.Allied armies, 
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or that it‘ madeany difference: whether» 
they or the contingent: were vegetate! 
ing in idleness at: Kamara.- We vanst: 
find seme more: satisfactory reason 
than this.. We might, indeed; have 
been more disposed to: admit, believ- 
ing as we do. in the incapacity)of 
General Pelissier, that the opposition 
to Omer Pasha’s scheme rested solely 
with him, had we ever heard ofan 
effort on the part of thé Fren 
minister at Constantinople to support 
Lord Stratford in. pressing 
Williams’s representations, or had the 
pages of the Blue-Book. revealed te 
us the name of any French. officer 
co-operating in Asia with the efforta» 
of our Commissioner. So far from 
such being the case, we have hada 
monopoly in all military operations 
undertaken against the Russians in 
Asia ; and our Ally seems to have ig- 


nored the very existence of a theatre: — 


of war in that direction. If such:be:' 
not the case, why, three weeks after 
the fall of Sebastopol, did General 
Pelissier still withhold his. consent? 
Colonel Simmons writes on the. 2ist 
of September—‘‘ Up to the present 
time (more than two months. after 
the proposition was. first made: to 
him by Omer Pasha) General. Pelis-' 
sier has not signified his assent to 
the departure for Asia of any more 


‘of the Ottoman troops now’ stationed». 


there.” Had General: Pelissier: fol- 
lowed up the: fall of Sebastopol . by 
active operations, there would «have 
been a valid reason for the delay: 
on the contrary, he seems to detain 
them to his own positive ,ineon- 
venience. “I.. would further ven- 
ture to observe to your lordship,” 
continues: Colonel Simma 6 

the encumberment consequent upon*: 
so many treops being collected -within « 
a limited space, and provisioned from « 
the small ports. of Kamiesch and 
Balaklava, will be so great ‘as.to 
cause serious embarrassment and dif- 
ficulty to the whole’ force; ‘and 
therefore, unless there is an absolute: ' 


necessity for the Ottoman troops to 


remain here during the ‘winter-a — 


‘contingency which I can 


conceive ;—it would appear tobe 
most desirable, in the interest ofthe 
Allied. troops now here, that théeyo” 
should depart. The Ottoman Gov+ 
ernment are most desirous of acquir~ 
ing their servicesin Asia. Omer Pasha. - 
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_ @onsiders. that the .ntility of his move- 
cmment. in Asia will be very much re- 
stricted by not having them with his 
)foree, General Simpson has informed 
»me that he sees no objections to their 
departure ; the only obstacle, there- 
fore, seems to be, that the assent of 
‘General Pelissier and the French 
Government has not been given.” 

We would fain be spared the pain 
of dilating on the misery, suffering, 
and ultimate disaster of which this 
‘gefusal was the immediate cause. 
Our readers are doubtless familiar 
with the heart-rending scenes which 
Dr. Sandwith has so graphically de- 
seribed ; and it is useless to attempt 
‘#6 disguise the fact that they never 
-would heve occurred had the Turkish 
atmy been allowed to leave the 
Orittiea: in time to effect the relief of 
Kars, Could General Williams have 
known that this assent. was to be so 
long withheld, he might have follow- 
ed-up the glorious repulse of the 29th 
of September by a sortie of the whole 
garrison, and after destroying the 
guns, have left only the deserted 


‘ity and its dismantled walls in the 


possession of the enemy. Instead of 
this he was induced to prolong the 
defence in spite of incredible hard- 
ships, buoyed up by the hope that 
Omer Pasha would be in time to 
felieve him. At last,on the 24th of 
November, General Williams heard, 
for the first time, that the Turkish 
generalissimo had been enabled to 
@ommence the campaign from Sou- 
choum-Kaleh. All hope of succour 
Was now vain. “We had, up to 
that date (24th),” he writes, “ suffered 
from cold, want of sufficient clothing, 
, ‘and starvation, without a murmur 
€scaping from the troops. They fell 
dead at their posts, in their tents, 
and throughout the camp, as brave 
tien should who cling to their duty 
‘through the slightest glimmering of 
hope of saving a place entrusted to 
their. custody: From the day of 
their glorious victory on the 29th of 
September they had not tasted ani- 
ma} food, and their nourishment 
consisted of two-fifths of a ration of 
bread and the roots of grass which 
they had scarcely strength to’ dig 
for, Yet night and day they stood 
to»their arms, their wasted frames 
towing the fearful effects of starva- 


tion, but their sparkling eye telling 


me what they would do were .the 
enemy again to attack them, e 
had now lost nearly. 2000 men by 
starvation ; and the townspeople also 
suffered, and would. have died by 
hundreds, if I had not divided. the 
bread of the soldiers among those 
who had fought bravely by their 
side. I therefore begged the Mushir 
to call a council of war, which, on 
being told that we had only six 
days’ rations, came unanimously to 
the conclusion that nothing was left 
to us but a capitulation, and that the 
debility of the men, and the total 
want of cavalry, field artillery, and 
ammunition-mules, rendered any at- 
tempt to retreat impossible.” 

So far, then, the information con- 
tained in the Blue-Book is satisfactory, 
for it is definite ; it no longer leaves 
us to doubt as tothe true answer to 
the question which during the last 
few months has been so constantly 
put, of “ who is to blame for the fall 
of Kars?” Determined to fix the 
responsibility on somebody, we rush 
to the conclusion, based upon a vague 
and erroneous impression of Lord 
Stratford’s omnipotence at Constan- 
tinople, that the fate of Kars rested 
sOlely in his hands, and that he sae- 
rifieed it in November to a private 
pique,—the proof being, that during 
three months the year before last, he 
neglected to write to General Wil- 
liams. However much we may cen- 
sure him on this ground, we must 
not allow that personal feeling which 
we condemn in our Ambassador to 
influence our own judgment. It is 
not he, but the Turkish Government, 
who are to blame, in the first in- 
stance, since their apathy and jeal- 
ousy of foreign interference rendered 
it impossible for General Williams 
either to organise his troops or pro- 
vision his garrison. Lord Stratford 
may be comforted by knowing that 
the public are not unanimous in con- 
fining their censure to him. Many, 
indeed, only attribute to him the 
defenceless condition and limited 
commissariat of Kars, and lay the 
blame of its non-relief upon Omer 
Pasha. There is nothing in the 
Blue-Book to warrant such an as- 
sumption. The scheme of attempt- 
ing to induce Mouravieff to“raise the 
siege by means of a diversion in the 
Transcaucasian provinces, did not ori- 
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ginate with him, but with the Porte; 
and was not undertaken until after 
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ing all the mountain-passes, ‘the 
Russians may be able-to force’ the 


it had been recommended’ by all theg whole of Koordistan and the Arme- 


military ‘authorities at Constantin- 
ople; concurred im by Lord Strat- 
ford, and approved of by the Govern- 
‘ments of France and England. It 
is' true that he changed the base 
of operations, which was originally 
fixed at Batoum, to Souchoum-Kaleh, 
for reasons which were apparent to 
all on the spot, where a better judg- 
ment could be formed of the relative 
merits of Batoum and Souchoum 
than at Constantinople. Those who 
know the nature of the country 
surrounding both ports, will bear us 
out in the assertion that it would 
be more easy for an invading army 
to reach Kutais from Souchoum than 
from Batoum, not to mention the 
advantage whieh was gained, in a 
military point of view, by acquiring 
the doubtful province of Abkhasia, 
and thereby securing the left flank. 
These are points, however, which it 
is unnecessary at present to enter 
into. The stubborn fact remains, 
that Omer Pasha was not enabled to 
remove his army from the Crimea 
until the middle of October, although 
he -had earnestly requested permis- 
sion three months before, and that 
the French Government had origi- 
nated the delay. Whether he had 
attempted to relieve Kars by Trebi- 
zond, Batoum, or Souchoum, is im- 
material, for six weeks was not suffi- 
cient time to enable him to succeed ‘by 
either route. Here, then, we are 
again compelled to transfer the 
blame from an individual to a Gov- 
ernment, however uncongenial that 
may be to the popular taste, more 
particularly since the Governnient is 
that of our most valuableally. There 
is no indication throughout the Blue- 
Book of the smallest interest mani- 
fested on the part of the French 
Oabinet in the progress of the war 
in‘Asia, and we regret that Lord Ola- 
rendon should not have called their 
attention to its importance at an ear- 
lier period. 

It is not until after the fall of 
Kars that, with reference to the pre- 
carious ‘condition of the Turkish 
army in Mingrelia, he thus writes, 
through Lord Cowley, to the French 
Government: “Masters: of Kars, 
threatening Erzerous)'aivd ‘6ommand- 





nian population to assist them against 
the Sultan ; and the Allies may, in a 
few months, learn that far greater 
danger threatens the Ottoman em- 
pire from the side of Asia than from 
Europe. In fact, the object: of the 
war will be defeated if the integrity 
of that empire is not secured from 
attack on every side; and; at’ all 
events, the military operations for 
next year must, to a certain extent, 
depend upon whether Asia Minor: is 
placed in a position of adequate de- 
fence.” Would that our own Gov- 
ernment had only thought thus 
strongly upon this all-important fea- 
ture in the war two years earlier! 
We give every credit to Lord Olaren- 
don for the admirable despatches 
contained in the Blue-Book, but we 
do regret that the attention of our 
Cabinet should have been concen- 
trated upon the Orimea, to the 'ex- 
clusion of every other interest con- 
nected with the war. It wasin vain, 
at its commencement, to attempt to 
bring to the notice of Government 
the advantages which would accrue 
from operations, upon however small 
a scale, in this direction. | They 
turned a deaf ear to all such repre- © 
sentations, looked upon those who 
made them as enthusiasts, and at 
last, some months after the declara- 
tion of war, ‘they determined _ 
sending out one man—three or 

afterwards follow; and these few 
heroes, left alone for fifteen months 
with the demoralised remnants of a 
vanquished army, of whose very lan- 
guage they are ignorant, and’ by 
whom they are at first regarded . 
with suspicion and dislike, are® ex- 
pected, by the mere moral influenee 
which they exercise, not only to te- 
form abuses and to create af army, 
but-such an army as shall beat. back 
the well-trained legions of the Ozar. 
Here, surely, our own Government 
only are to blame ; they were better 
served than it was possible’ to antici- 
pate, and yet disaster ensued; and 
it is some consolation to think that, 
while the fall of Kars has given rise 
to much diversity of opinion im fix 
ing responsibility, and much sweep- 
ing censure, we are all united in agree- 
ing where to give the prais® . 
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De Bazancourt's Narrative of the Campaign. i. ‘pH 


DE BAZANOOURT’S NARBRZTIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


,Saeacious, cautious, and politic, 
the French Emperor has never, dur- 
ing the period of the Alliance, by 
word.or inuendo, given shadow of 
offence to the self-love or self-respect 
of, England. While our own jour- 
nals have, with charming frankness, 
published to Europe every detected 
or imagined source of weakness and 
error. which existed in our own 
councils or army, and have insisted, 
at. the same time, on the superiority 
of.,our. Allies with a zeal which, to 
those who look at the facets, seems 
the result. of insanity, the ruler of 
Franee has never even hinted at any 
such comparisons, either in public, 
nor; so far as we know, in private; 
and, assuredly, if he had, in an un- 
guarded moment, made a remark 
which. coulJ, by any exercise of inge- 
nuity, be distorted to our disadvan- 
tage, it. would have been circulated 
with, all that industrious candour 
whieh to some seems one of the 
most delightful attributes of a free 
press, to..others a reckless and mis- 
chieyous pandering to the public 
desire for exciting novelty. It is 
with some surprise, therefore, that 
we, have seen Louis Napoleon so far 
d from his sound and cautious 
policy in dealing with England, as to 
sanetion the publication of such a 
book..as M. de Bazancourt’s at such 
an. ill-chosen juncture. 

In January last year the Baron de 
Bazancourt, as we learn from his pre- 
fage,..was. charged by the French 
Minister of .Public Instruction with 
the.task of .collecting, in the Crimea, 
all.the evidence necessary for a trust- 
worthy narrative ,of the expedition. 
Te..this..end he was accredited to 
the..French. Commander-in-chief by 
the; Minister-.at. War; he was as- 
sisted .in ,all. his inquiries by the 
Generals and Staff; and was supplied 
with all,documentary evidence, mili- 
tary, or,,diplomatic, of the course of 
the campaign. Here, then, suppos- 
ing. the Baron. to be fitted for his 
task,, we have the conditions for a 
valuable history of the war, such as 
hag yet not. seen the light. . Pictures 
wehaye had in plenty, very graphi- 


cally drawn -by..own. correspondents 


and others, though their: value is 
terribly impaired to the instrueted 
eye by the gross mistakes which re- 
sult inevitably from haste’ and pre- 
sumption. Better informed and 
more careful investigators have been 
restrained by prudence from express- 
ing conjectures, however well found- 
ed, or from revealing all they knew. 
But here we have a man selected by 
the French Government as fitted for 
such an inquiry, and armed with all 
the authority necessary to pursue it 
with success; and, while wondering 
that his conclusions should have 
been allowed to appear, when the 
speedy termination of the war might 
remove nearly all obstacles to perfect 
candour, we opened the book with 
the expectation of finding new and 
copious light thrown on the: most in- 
teresting occurrences that have taken 
place in our generation. 

We will warn those who entertain 
such expectations that this book is 
not, as it purports on the title-page 
to be, a chronicle of the war in the 
East, but of the French share of the 
war in the East. There is no sign 
that the author had any authorised 
access to the English commanders, 
any acquaintance with our military 
system, any peculiar means of ascer- 
taining the part taken by the English 
in the movements and actions, or 
any information (except as regards 
France) concerning the policies of 
the different powers, belligerent or 
mediatory.. It is a narrative of 
French policy, French deeds, and the 
opinions and projects of French com- 
manders; and the doings of the 
British and Turks are introduced, 
not to complete the picture, but to 
heighten the effect of the colouring 
lavished so gaudily on the principal 
object. If there exists just now any 
necessity for exalting the opinion 
which the French nation justly en- 
tertains of its own share in the war, 
then the appearance of some parts of 
this book may be well-timed; but 
there are man es which it 
could never be desirable, either on the 
score of policy or of truth, to produce 
as matter of history. 

Marshal Vaillant, the French. war- 
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minister, addressing the Baron be- 
fore he left France, in a letter pub- 
lished in thepreface, rightly de- 
scribed his mission as “toute na- 
tionale,” and goes on to remark, that 
to ‘writer could have been selected 
more capable of doing justice to the 
subject,—which seems to mark the 
Baron’s. literary reputation as al- 
ready established. ‘In the same pre- 
face the Baron disclaims the inten- 
tion of writing a history of the war; 
for, as he remarks, “‘on n’écrit pas 
Vhistotre d’une guerre qui se fait ;” 
but describes his task as “the re- 
cital of events, the exact chronicle of 
a campaign, of an expedition, ga- 
thered from authentic sources;” and 
proposes to himself as models the 
ancient chroniclers ‘ Villehardouin, 
Joinville, Comminer,  Froissard,” 


The Baron begins by recapitulat- 
ing, under the head of “Causes de 
la guerre d’Orient,” the events which 
gradually embroiled Europe. The 
first chapter describes the negotia- 
tions of France on the subject of the 
Holy Places. He goes on to show 
how Turkey, dragged into a question 
to her indifferent, since it related to 
two Christian sects, was subjected 
to demands from Russia which quite 
changed the ground of dispute; how 
Menschikoff, the Russian envoy, after 
a succession of insults to the Sultan, 
quitted Turkey, and addressed to the 
Turkish Government a missive dif- 
fering but little. from a ‘declaration of 
war; how Russia, having previously 
seized as a material guarantee on two 
provinces of the- Ottoman empire, 
demanded, in her ultimatum, “ que 
la Porte se lidt vis-a-vis d’elle pour 
ce qui regardait l’administration des 
intéréts religieux des Grecs;” how 
the first Vienna Conference sat and 
came to nothing; how the Russian 
fleet destroyed the Turkish at Sinope; 
—in fact, the various .steps of sub- 
tlety and force by which the Ozar 
developed the astute policy which 
has brought Russia to the brink of 
destruction. This is sketched fairly, 
though not fully; for there is no 
mention of the important communi- 
cations made. by Nicholas to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour respecting his 
designs on. the “sick man;” nor 
is there any allusion to the feeble 
Conduct of the Aberdeen. Oabinet. at 
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a time when a vigorous line of action 
might have averted war. One good 


<which © will “result to’ the French 


readers.of the book is, that they will 
be disabused of the idea, so preva- 
lent in France, that this has been @ 
war undertaken solely in the ‘cause 
of English interests, and into which 
France has been forced for our bene- 
fit. They will see clearly that Francé 
appeared on the scene before Eng+ 
land, and that the English Ministry 
are blamed by M. de Bazancourt' for 
so long remaining blind to the de 
signs of Russia; and that the dis 
pute, originating with the question 
of the Holy Places with which Eng- 
land had nothing to do, was entirely 
uninfluenced by the measures of our 
Government in the aspect it subse- 
quently assumed. 

Let us follow the Baron in his 
narrative. The French army under 
Marshal St. Arnaud, and the English 
under Lord Raglan, were assembled 
by degrees at Scutari, Oonstantin- 
ople, and Gallipoli by the’ end of 
May. At that time the Russian 
army had crossed the Danube, and 
laid siege to Silistria; the fall of 
which was expected from week “to 
week, even from day to day. It'was 
important, therefore, to reinforce the 
Turks, so as to cover Shumla and 
Varna from the advancing enemy, 
and to prevent the passage of the 
Balkan ; and at a conference held at 
Shumla on the 19th: May, Omer 
Pasha so strongly urged the neoes- 
sity of an advance, that the Allied 
Generals at once consented, and “it 
was agreed that a French division 


‘should occupy lines before Vi 


while an English division sh 

march to Devna, a place seven hours’ 
march from Varna towards Shumla. 
The same evening news arrived from 
Silistria that the danger grew more 
imminent; and St. Arnaud, anxious 
to relieve the fortress, after concert 
ing with the French admiral for the 
transport of the army, returned to 
Constantinople, and demanded: an 
audience of the Sultan, where, ac- 
cording to M. de Bazancourt’s lively 
mode of expressing himself, there 
was a sudden awakening from tra- 
ditio torpor, an electric i 
which galvanised the Sultan and his 
Ministers,” produced by the energetic 
Frenchman, and all the resources of 











the:: Turkish Government were at 
once placed at his disposal. 

We believe the nature of the French 
Gommander to have been excessively 
sanguine, and on ‘this occasion it 
led-him to entertain and announce 
designs impossible to be realised. 
“On the 2d June,” he writes, “ I shall 
have 12,000 men at Varna—the 8th, 
24,000—the 18th, 40,000.” On pro- 
ceeding to Gallipoli to hasten the 
embarkation of the troops there, “ il 
svarréte..consterné.” “He had for- 
gotten that in an expedition so dis- 
tant he might encounter obstacles 
and hindrances beyond human power 
the difficulties of navigation. Artil- 
lery, engineering materials, provi- 
sions, camp equipage, all had been 
embarked without loss of time; but 
the Marshal had not :taken into ac- 
count the seas to be-traversed, and 
the eontrary winds against which 
the sailing ships must incessantly 
struggle.” 

It seems strange that the com- 
manders. should have left circum- 
stances so obvious and important out 
ef their calculations. The passage of 
such troops as had already arrived, 
might have impressed them with some 
approximate idea of the difficulties be- 
tween them and their object. How- 
ever, the plan, whether well or ill cal- 
culated, fell to pieces; as M. de Ba- 
zancourt poetically expresses it, ‘the 
flag of France could not yet be un- 
furled, the imperial eagles could not 
display their golden wings.” 

Fortunately, the imminence of the 
danger passed, for Silistria held out, 
and,-in the mean time, an English 
division, 6000 strong, followed by a 
French force, landed at Varna. “On 
the first of June, the first brigade of 
General Canrobert, nearly of equal 
force, with its artillery and baggage, 
embarked for the same destination, 
ina flotilla composed of six French 
#@teamers, and three Egyptian men-of- 
war, towing forty merchantmen. 

«This detail, on which we do not 
enter without design, shows what 
enormous efforts the marine power 
must exhibit to transport only a short 
aistance in fine weather, and on a 
wecure sea, a simple brigade of in- 
fantry -with- its accessories.” We 
owish the souree of difficulty here 
pointed ont were better appreciated 
‘by the: public. To transport armies 
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to such a distant scene of operation, ; 
would have been impossible.te;a 
Powers except. Franee,and England, 
and has been to them the:.problem 
of the war the most difficult,, even 
disastrous, of solution. Those .who 
witnessed the arrival of the. troops 
in the Bosphorus, and their disem- 
barkation there—the re-embarkation 
for the invasion. of the Crimea—the 
sailing from Balchick, when the 
most enormous marine force ever 
assembled covered leagues of the 
Euxine—and the passage of the sick 
and wounded to the hospitals on the 
Bosphorus, during the period of 
greatest suffering—can appreciate the 
obstacles which the ocean interposes 
between an army and its object; 
and when it is further remembered 
that, in invading the Crimea, all that 
vast train of commissariat animals, 
and of the land transport, generally 
to be obtained in the country where 
the war is carried on, or enabled to 
reach it by a land journey, were -in 
this instance to be conveyed in ships, 
the stupendous difficulties give an 
extraordinary idea of the power of 
the nations which could make such 
an effort and follow it up to success. 
So long as Silistria was menaced, 
everything pointed to a campaign on 
the Danube. Should the place fall, 
it would be necessary to interpose 
between the enemy and the Balkan; 
should it hold out, the design was 
to attack the Russians in their in- 
trenched camp, and relieve the for- 
tress. For what really did occur, the 
abandonment of the siege, and the 
withdrawal of the Russians across 
the Danube, nobody was prepared; 
and our author represents St. Arnaud, 
whose forces, together with those of 
the British, were assembled fast at 
Varna, as chafing with impatience at 
being ‘thus baulked of the opportu- 
nity of meeting the invader. But 
we doubt whether, in any case, the 
allied army could at that time have 
advanced. It was then, as it has 
almost ever since remained, very de- 
ficient in the means of transporting 
the necessary supplies and munitions 
of war. Such a state of things M. 
de Bazancourt does not allude to. — 
Hence, then, we have the armies 
in a strange position. Having come 
in urgent haste to meet an invading 
enemy, :they suddenly find the fue 
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vanhishod,! and vine Roan me 
thé present: gone. rplexity 
tabs abpadkion was further increased 
by theoccupation of the Principali- 
tiés "by the troops of Austria, who, 
declaring’ for neither side, left the 
Russians free to select a new scene 
of operations. Finally, the cholera, 
ravaging the allied armies, threaten- 
ed to disorganise them while still in 
camp, and rendered it imperative to 
resolve on immediate action. 

Not in the days of deepest suffer- 
ing, during the winter before Sebas- 
topol, were the troops subject to 
more ‘depressing influences than dur- 
ing the summer in Bulgaria. Land- 
ing there with the expectation of 
méeting the enemy, the only foe 
they found was one to whom no re- 
sistance could be offered. Death 
was as'rife in the camp as it would 
have been in the field, but brought 
no glory, Men fell like the corn in 
the fields around them, without hav~ 
ing ever seen the shadow of an 
enemy ; and their impatience of in- 
action became almost unbearable 
under the pressure of the pesti- 
lence 


At this time, when the attention 
of Europe was fixed on the allied 
armies, in eager expectation of the 
next move in the game, rumour at- 
tributed to the Generals forming ‘the 
council of war grave differences of 
opinion. Some were said to be re- 
solutely opposed to the invasion of 
the Crimea, some warmly in favour 
of it The impression left on the 
- public mind appears to have been, 
that the English chiefs were. unable 
to agree, and that the movement to 
the Crimea was: eventually deter- 
mined by the energetic representa- 
tions of St. Arnaud, who was eager to 
strike a decisive blow. But it ap- 
pears from M. de Bazancourt’s ac- 
count that the dilemma produced 
by the retreat of the Russians so 
puzzled the French Government, that 
they remained for a long time unde- 
cided, and eventually left: St. Arnaud 
‘unfettered to pursue the course which 
: ‘seem best to him; whereas 
the English Cabinet.at once sent to 
Lord ‘Raglan instructions so positive 
for the invasion of the Crimea, that, 
ata council of chiefs on:the 18th 
July, the: English Generals _ voted 
“unanimously forthe expedition, .The 


ravages of the cholera ‘and: the ‘time! 
consumed in preparation, enfeeblings 
the army and: leaving: an: inter¥; 
which seemed too short for a decisive. 
campaign before winter should set in: 
produced, however, a change of opi- 
nion; “and,” says M. de Bazancourt, 
“our Allies, who, at first, pressed by 
public opinion and the: instructions 
of their Cabinet, had demanded’ 
rather than adopted the expedition 
to the Crimea, hesitated before the: 
contrary accidents which accumulat-~ 
ed every day, and before the diffix 
culties created by events unforeseen, 
and beyond all foresight : if the chiefs 
did not openly and strongly oppose 
the design agreed on, they did not 
conceal their apprehensions.” 
Then came another council, where 
the French and English admirals op- 
posed the expedition; but ‘the 
Marshal dominated the discussion,” 
and, ‘fascinated by his eloquence,” 
all voted unanimously in its favours 
This is explicit; but, whatever the 
admirals may have thought, we can« 
not believe there was any dissension 
in the military councils of the Eng- 
lish. The preparations for embark- 
ation had never  slackened: and 
though some of our commanders, 
like St. Arnaud himself, may -have 
doubted of success, yet it is highly 
improbable that any one would have 
voted against the enterprise, even if 
the dominating Marshal had not 
used his eloquence to persuade them, 
The orders from home were 
final; and while the French Govern- 
ment merely required action;, the 
English Ministry, pressed, as, de 
Bazancourt truly remarks, by .the 
force of public opinion expressed in 
the journals, not only required «ac- 
tion, but indicated the point of at- 
tack. ; t 
We will not say whether Inck or 
wisdom guided the. British Cabinet 
in their fortunate decision to invade 
the Crimea. Remembering ‘haw 
utterly inadequate the force landed 
was to the itude of the.achieye- 
ment required of it—how nearly..we 
were baiited at various critical -mo- 
ments—how. accident, rather than 
design, conducted us to. a defensible 
position on the.south side—how-de- 
feat, for one terrible moment, stared 


us.in the face.at Inkermann, a.battle 


won beyond calenlation—how im- 
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perilled were the fleets in the great 
storm—how fearful, and in great 
Measure how unavoidable, were the 
sufferings of that winter campaign, 
and how ungovernable the storm of 
sympathy and indignation aroused 
by them—and how protracted be- 
yond all calculation were the diffi- 
culties of the siege, we are inclined 
to doubt that judgment or foresight 
had any share in the national coun- 
cils. But, on the other hand, seeing 
how popular clamour and the posi- 
tion of the Allies before Europe 
rendered action imperative—how in- 
contestible it is that the capture of 
Sebastopol was a prime strategical 
object—and how completely that im- 
perial argument success has silenced 
all doubts and cavils—let us grant 
to our Ministers the credit of a true 
instinct—a credit all the greater, be- 
cause the French officials and their 
astute ruler were held in indecision, 
and St. Arnaud, impatient of delay and 
eager for glory, gave a concurrence, 
Which, though resolute at last, was 
long tinctured with doubt. Let us 
think for a moment what course of 
action would have been more desir- 
able. Setting aside the urgent politi- 
cal necessity for action, let us imagine 
that the Allies had quietly remained 
to winter at Varna, until troops and 
materials could be collected in a de- 
more commensurate with the 
culties of the invasion in the 
ring. Let us remember that the 
ussians would certainly have im- 
proved their means of resistance, as 
we did ours of attack; that Sebasto- 
l would have been more defensible 
ever, and the Crimea better sup- 

lied for the maintenance of troops— 
and that the game would have been 
played with numbers greatly in- 
creased, but still relatively the same. 
In fact, the Russians would have 
igen one great advantage, for 
eir increased numbers would have 
enabled them to intrench and defend 
their coast line, and to oppose our 
landing; whereas, since nearly all 
the marine power of England and 
France were engaged in transporting 
‘the troops, we could in no case have 
thrown a much larger force than we 
‘actually did on the shores ‘of the 
Crimea. We set aside the design 
of “Marshal St. Arnaud to operate 
in Circassia, which, successful as it 
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would undoubtedly have been in its 
immediate objects, the capture of 
Anapa and Soujouk-Kaleh, could 
have produced no results worthy of 
the two nations; and as to the other 
alternative of complying with Omer 
Pasha’s wish to follow the Russians 
across the Danube and the Pruth, it 
would have been unwise, even had 
Austria not interfered, to advance, in 
a state so unprepared, into such an 
unhealthy region, to attack an enemy 
whose resources augmented as he fell 
back; while, as the case actually 
stood, the presence in the Danubian 
Provinces of the army of a Power 
which might at any moment declare 
itself hostile, would have paralysed 
all our operations. In either case it 
is scarcely to be believed that we 
should have found ourselves by this 
time in the satisfactory position which 
exists—England with her army re- 
cruited and splendidly appointed, and 
her resources only beginning to de- 
velop themselves, dictating with her 
Ally conditions which Russia is no 
longer in @ position to refuse. 

The delay in being ready to embark 
far exceeded the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the Allied Generals. It was 
supposed that the preparations would 
be completed early in August; but 
the month passed by, and found every 
soldier still in camp. The interval 
was by no means left unimproved. 
There was reason to believe that the 
plains before Sebastopol would fail 
to supply us with the materials for 
obtaining due cover in the trenches; 
and the woods around Varna, which, 
being principally hazel and other 
coppice, were admirably adapted for 
the purpose, were’ crowded with 
parties of soldiers practising under 
instructed officers the making of 
gabions and fascines, which were 
afterwards conveyed on board ship. 
St. Arnaud, chafing at the delay, 
resolved to occupy his impatient 
Frenchmen against the only available 
enemy. A Russian force was re- 
ported to be in the Dobrudscha, a 
country of the most unhealthy and 
desolate aspect. Thither towards 
the end of July was marched & 
French force en échelon; that is 
to say, the divisions composing it 
were halted at several intervals in 
snocession, till the last found itself 
near the enemy, with the next be- 
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find immiediately in: support: ‘The 

mmander of the-. most advanced 
‘ivision, upon, whom devolved ‘the 
niost active portion of the enterprise, 
was Gerieral Yusuf, who, of unknown: 
extraction, fell early in life into the 
lands of Algerine pirates, who took 
him to Tunis, where he became a 
favourite of the Bey’s. A series of 
adventures conducted him to a com- 
mand in the French army in Algiers, 
and his intelligence, activity, and 
knowledge of languages pointed bim 
out as a fit officer to organise'a body 
of Bashi-Bazouks, the employment 
of which was‘a favourite scheme of St. 
Arnaud’s; and a newly-raised corps 
of them—three thousand strong—now 
furmed the advance. The instruc. 
tions of the French marshal to Gene- 
ral Yusuf seem to have been some- 
what vague; in fact, the want of 
definite. information. respecting: the 
Russian force, its position, or the 
topographical features of the scene of 
operation, forbade any very distinct 
plan. He appears to have been 
simply told, to go and do something. 
Being a man of enterprise and. experi- 
ence, he probably would have made 
a spoon or spoilt a horn but for the 
appearance in more malignant form 
than ever of the epidemic, which 
prostrated five hundred of his men 
jast as they were going to attempt 
the surprise of the enemy, whom they 
had previously met in slight encoun- 
ters. The first division, the nearest 
in support, also suffered horribly from 
cholera; and the expedition had no 
choice but to fall back, marking its 
retreat with graves, and bearing: its 
sik: with difficulty on the cavalry 
horses and the gun-carriages. Some 
mistake in the supply of provisions 
increased the horrors of this fatile 


attempt; but as the French army 


had no Special Correspondent, the 
Generals were allowed to extract their’ 
own lessons, and the national prestige 
did not suffer more than was inevit- 
able from the disaster. 

In the five or six days of the ab- 
sence of General Yusuf’s . divisions 
from Varna, desertion commenced 
among the Bashi-Bazouks, who are 
n> nore to be relied on than: any 
other collection’ of brigands, : On the 
night of the 10th August one hun- 
dred’ and ten™ deserted. with their 
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arms; and as the losses from this 
cause increased, the dissolution. of 
the corps ‘was demanded, and ob: 
tained. Now, as 'td.all appearanee 
Yusuf was a man admirably fitted 
to’raise and control a body of these 
respectable warriors, the fate! of the 
attempt to make them available be- 
comes an instructive warning. : 

There was yet another. misfortune 
in store. before the: expedition could 
depart. On the 10th August a fite 
broke out in Varna, yxhich destroyed 
a seventh part of the city, and several 
magazines and depdts of necessaries 
for the troops. But at length all was 
ready. The batteries and divisions, 
leaving behind. them many a good 
soldier who had died. without hearing 
ashot, marched down tothe shore, and 
thé business of embarkation, rendered 
difficult and tedious by the absence of 
commodious wharves, of lighters, and 
of. steamers of: light draught, .com- 
menced. After a sojourn at Balchick, 
delayed by a contrary wind, the vast 
flotilla sailed; and with the niémor- 


able landing onthe 14th September: 


the Baron concludes the first book of 
the present volume of his history. 
This book wil answer ‘one 

end, in recalling to the memory of ifs 
readers the events, :the position of 
the Powers, and the state of public 
feeling preceding the, invasion—all 
well-nigh forgotten since in the more 
absorbing scenes of the Orimea,. but 
very necessary to be taken into.ae- 
count by those who would form a 
just estimate of the war. One thing 
which English réaders will, notwith- 
standing the studied depreciation of 
our military system and military men 
of late so familiar, be’ scarcely pre- 
pared for, is the very secondary. part 
which the English leader and Eng- 
lish army are represented as playing 
in the drama, ' One would’ imagine 
they were some ‘petty . contingent 
merged in the vast shadows of the 
Power they were allied with and of the 
reputation of its General. Remem-. 
bering that we landed in the Crimea 
with forces nearly equal, the English 
being superior’ in men; ' while the 
French had most guns, it is, not easy 
to discover why. in ‘the. relations of 
the chiefs Lord Raglan should occupy 
so very subordinate s position; for 
@ comparison betweett the two men 
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would show that the part assigned 
_tohim by our chronicler was not the 
one he would have been ‘inclined to 

re in, or need have submitted to. 

t this feature of the chronicle is so 
far in unison witli the letters of St. 
Arnand, that although in them Lord 
Raglan is almost everywhere spoken 
of with respect, yet such an over- 
Weening egotism pervades them, that 
they certainly convey, to a reader 
who aceepts them in full,an idea of 
the paramount jmportance of the 
writer. +9! 


A difference of opinion existed as 
to the proper place for effecting: a 
landing. In the first reconnaissance 
along the coast in July, the mouth of 
the Katcha had appeared to offer 
inost advantages for the purpose, and 
that was the opinion adopted by the 
French Marshal in the council he'd 
to consider the report of the recon- 
noitring officers. During the passage 
of the flotilla across the Black Sea, a 
second reconnaissance was’made by 
Lord Raglan with some of his Gene- 
rals, and Canrobert accompanied by 
French officers, who passed along the 
coast’ in fast-sailing steamers. They 
saw reason to doubt the judiciousness 
of the former selection of the Katcha 
as a landing-place, and fixed upon 
Old Fort as preferable. Rejoining 
the expedition, they made a represen- 
tation to this effect to the French 
Oommander, who had been prevented 
by severe illness from accompanying 
them. He still adhered to his former 
opinion, to which he had been so 
strongly inclined, that, says M. de 
Bazancourt, “at the moment of de- 
parture the instructions to General 
Qanrobert had been: ‘to insist to the 
last extremity for the Katcha.” The 
arguinents of the Generals returning 
from the reconnaissance by no means 
caused Marshal St. Arnand to alter 
his mind, and the inference to be 
drawn from de Bazancourt’s narra- 
tion of the circumstances is, that the 
obstinacy of Lord Raglan prevailed 
over the better judgment of his col- 
Igagne. “The opinion,’ says our 


chronicler’ ina note, “ was opposed, 


above all, by Lord Raglan and the 
English Generals. vs. Lord 
lan insis with infinite perti- 
ty that the troops should disem- 
bark at Old Fort; and not at the 
Katcha; nothing could shake him in 
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thisconyiction, nor modify his opinion,' 
- +» # The Marshal yielded.”. “I 
shonld have. preferred,” says St. Ar- 
naud’s journal, “ a disembarkation in 
foree-at the Katcha, nearer to Sebas- 
topol; I fear the five leagues before 
we can reach water. However, I 
yield The landing will be at Old 
Fort.” 

It becomes an interesting military 
question which. was right; in our 
view, confirmed by th: subsequent 
opportunity for examiniag the ground 
when the Allies halted on the Katcha, 
decidedly Lord Raglan. The. Mar- 
shal, though so able a man, evidently - 
thought too lightly of the difficulties 
of landing in face of an enemy—an 
operation which reason and all expe- 
rience prove to be of the most difficult 
and hazardous. nature. He is quoted 
as writing: “En nous supposant 
débarqués, et lon débarque presque 
toujours.” 

If we consider the state of a body . 
of troops rowing on shore in boats, 
the rate of moving, necessarily slow, 
further retarded by the precautions 
required to preserve order and proper 
concentration under the fire of artil- 
lery from its most distant range—the 
helpless condition of the soldiers, and 
the serious effect of every shot that 
strikes a boat—the effect of musketry 
fire for the last 600 yards—and the 
risk of being charged immediately 
after jumping out of their boats—it 
must be granted that the service is 
of a desperate nature. It is true the 
armed steamers and gun-boats were 
intended to cover the landing, but 
their fire could. only be thoroughly 
effective over a low unbroken shore 
and even country. 

At the. Katcha, nature afforded 
some powerful defensive features. 
The valley, which was flat and low, 
was only abont 1000 yards wide, 
bounded by a ‘range of very steep 
heights, of from at least 50 to 70 feet 
high, close to the shore, and which, 
from each end, were continued by 4 
line of impracticable cliffs, parallel 
to the sea, and very close to it. For 
thore than half the extent of the very 
opening of the. valley, the sandy 
beach descended in rear to 8 great 
marshy pool, covered. with water, 
which, consequently, ‘would have 
formed a fearful, unexpected barrier 
to the advance of the landing parties. 
























The whole might be compared to 


‘a natural front of fortifications, to 


which a few hours’ labour would 
have given’ a character: of great 
strength, even in opposition to an 
advancing army from. land, and 


-might be considered utterly unas- 


sailable from the sea. Batteries to 
any extent might have been placed 
on the heights in flanking positions, 
go as to sweep the shore and the ap- 
proach to it, while they themselves 
would be covered from the fire of the 
shipping; and the slightest trenches 
across the valley would afford ad- 
ditional cover to what previously ex- 
isted for the troops, from the same 


The Katcha is so very near to the 
main hold and base of action of the 
enemy at Sebastopol, that to have 
effected a landing in force by sur- 
prise was quite out of the question ; 
and, in fact, it was found, at the re- 
connaissances immediately preceding 
the landing, that the Katcha, as well 


as the Alma, were “ gardée:par des - 


camps nouvellement établis, et par 
de lartillerie.” 

Even if the original design had 
not been overruled by Lord Raglan’s 
advice, it would most probably have 
been abandoned on the showing, at 
the time, of the manifest disadvan- 
tages with which it would: be. at- 
tended. : 

Hitherto the progress of events, 
merely preliminary to the serious 
business’ of the war, has afforded 
but little opportunity to our chroni- 
cler for displaying his national bias 
to an injurious extent, and ‘we can 
afford to smile at his efforts to gra- 
tify the amour propre of his coun- 
trymen, and at. the numerous tropes 
and flowers of rhetoric with which 
he industriously embellishes the 
character and proceedings of his 
hero St. Arnaud. But with the com- 
mencement of the narrative of opera- 
tions in the field, it becomes more 
important to guard against misrepre- 
sentation. ; 

We think an impartial chronicler 
might have taken occasion to descant 
alittle on the extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of naval: power which’ ' England 
¢iforded in transporting her army. 
A more splendid and compact arma- 
ment never was beheld on the ocean, 
than the stately transports, towed by 
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the» most: powerfal steamers in the 
world, which conveyed, with éase 
and comfort, our troops) to the scene 
of action. The. vast \advantage ‘of 
our. colonial empire never’ appearéd 
in.so striking a light’ as in the enor- 
mous fleet of commercial vessels, of 
the greatest size and most'perfect con- 
struction, which we had been able on 
so short a notice to assemble, and! of 
which the French army did not dis- 
guise ‘their admiration; The Bardh 
merely remarks, however, ‘that the 
French marine’ and the English 
marine united had cast’ 60,000 com- 
batants on the Crimea. In detailing 
the respective numbers of the ‘Allies, 
he states both the French and Eng- 
lish forces at 27,600, whereas Wwe be- 
lieve the English outnumbered the 
French by between two and three 
thousand men; and we-have thé less 
confidence in his statement, seein; 
that he erroneously gives the number 
of English guns as sixty-five, instead 
of fifty-four, as was the fact. 
The delay which occurred’ before 
the advance after landing, de Bazan- 
court attributes to “the ‘immense 
quantity of baggage” which the Eng- 
lish carried, and which’ “infinitely 
retarded their movements.” ' Now. 
whatever may have been the cause of 
the delay, it certainly was not that 
which our chronicler ‘assigns, for it 
was impossible for any army to be 
less encumbered by ‘baggage than 
ours was. No tents, except for the 
Generals and hospitals, were landed 
and men and officers lay down with- 
out other shelter than their blankets; 


-even the knapsacks were not landed, 


and officers as well-as soldiers carried 
on their shoulders, rolled’ ‘in their 
blankets and coats, the ‘few ‘articles 
absolutely requisite. Yet, from the 
narrative, one might suppose tha 
the effeminate English ould” ibe 
move without such: accompaniments 


-of Juxury and comfort:as ‘followed of 


old the march of a Turkish ‘vizier, or 


-& Persian king. 


In describing the French order of 
advance, “ the second’ division,” says 
M. de: Bazancourt, «protected the 
right ‘flank;”' a very easy task for 
the sécond division}: sitics’ the’ right 
flank’ rested on the sea: ‘The only 
flank exposed was ‘the left of the 
English army; ‘which was covered by 
the cavalry, while the divisions 
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marched by deuble column of com- 
‘panies from the centre—a formation 
which enabled, them to meet readily 
either a front or flank attack; and 
on,the evening before the battle: of 
the Alma, the troops, wearied by a 
long march, were roused from their 
bivonacs until the left wing of the 
army was thrown back to meet an 
Beppehented onset of the enemy. 
_./ The confusion caused by this move- 
ment after dusk, and the difficulty 
which stragglers who came up during 
the night found. in rejoining their 
regiments,’ may in part have occa- 
sioned. the; delay which took place 
before we advanced next morning. 
The narration of this delay, and of the 
évents of the ensuing battle, form the 
Jmost. offensive portions of M. de 
-Bazancourt’s book. 
_.. According to Bazancourt the Eng- 
lish were, by agreement of the night 
before, to have marched at six in the 
morning. Bosquet’s division, which 
had set out pursuant to the plan at 
half-past. five, finding itself unsup- 
ried, was obliged to halt, and the 
rench sent to inquire of Sir De Lacy 
Eyans, whose division was nearest 
to them, the reason of the delay. 
Now comes the most dramatic por- 
tion of our chronicler’s work, for he 
details the conversations held on the 
subject with General Evans and Lord 
Raglan. 
.... They found the English General 
in his tent. _Upon Prince Napoleon 
and General Canrobert expressing. to 
him their astonishment at a delay 
‘which might seriously compromise 
the success of the day: ‘I have re- 
ceived no orders,’ answered Sir De 
Lacy Evans, 

‘* There was evidently some misun- 
derstanding. Before unravelling this 
enigma, the most important. thing 
was to stop the march of Bosquet’s 
division, which, operating alone in 
its movements, might be over- 
powered. 

“ General Canrobert repaired, with- 
out losing a moment, to the Marshal, 
who was already on horseback, and 
had quitted his bivouae placed in 
rear of the lines, As soon as he was 
informed of what was passing, he sent 
in all haste.a staff-officer, Command- 

-ant Renson, to tell General. Bosquet 
to stop and wait for the English 
troops who were behindhand. 
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“During this time Colonel Trochu 
went at the top of his horse’s speed 
to the English headquarters. It was 
seven o'clock. But notwithstanding 
the Colonel’s haste, as he had nearly 
two leagues of uneven ground to get 
over, occupied by the different bivou- 
acs, it took him half an hour to get 
there. The English lines which 
the aide-de-camp of the Marshal tra- 
versed were still in their encamp- 
ments, and noways prepared for the 
march agreed on. 

“ However, Lord Raglan was on 
horseback, when Colonel Trochu 
reached headquarters. 

“My lord,’ said he, ‘the Marshal 
thought, after what you did me the 
honour to tell me last evening, that 
your troops forming the left wing of 
the line of battle would advance at 
six o’clock.’ 

“*T gave the order,’ answered Lord 
Raglan, ‘they are getting rexdy, and 
we are:about to start: a part of my 
troops only arrived at the bivouac 
late-at night.’ ” 

“In fact” (is added in a note) “the 
first part of the English army did 
not reach its bivouac till a long time 
after us; and the second, retarded by 
its baggage and materiel, did not 
arrive till very late at night.” ai 

This is totally incorrect. The 
entire army arrived in compact order 
and halted on the Bulganak in broad 
daylight during the skirmish which 
there took place; the baggage and 
materiel caused no delay whatever; 
and the delay in bivouacking was 
oceasioned by the change of front 
already spoken of—a movement which 
appeared necessary to the security of 
both armies. 

“¢Pray, my lord, hasten,’ added 
the Colonel ; ‘every minute of delay 
takes away a chance of success.’ 

“¢ Go and tell the Marshal,’ replied 
Lord Raglan, ‘that this moment the 
order is being carried along the line.’ 

“ It was half-past ten o’clock when 


Molonel : Trochu. announced that the 


English were ready to set out. But 
all these unexpected delays, and the 
indecision in the movements neces- 
sarily caused thereby, no longer per- 
mitted the execution of tho plan of 
the battle as it had been originally 
conceived. 

“The Russian army, in place of 
being surprised by a rapid manceuvre, 
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as it should have been, had full’ time 
- to make its dispositions in following _ 
on the summit of the heights the 
movements! of our army, which ad- 
vanced in perfect order in the midst 
of an immense plain. Foreseeing, 
also, that the offensive movement of 
‘General Bosquet was merely a secon- 
dary attack, and that the principal 
effort would be made by the centre 
and left of the allied army where 
the English force was placed, General 
Menschikoff, confident, moreover, 
in the steeps which ‘protected him, 
weakened his left wing to reinforce 
his centre and right.” 

As the only result of the delay was, 
according to the last part of the quo- 
tation, to render the task of the 
French easier, and the opposition to 
the English more formidable, the 
only object, in thus minutely detailing 
the cause of delay, must be to show 
how far superior our Allies were to us 
in punctuality and readiness of move- 
ment, and to represent English slow- 
ness as a clog upon French alacrity. 
Even had the difficulties and losses 
of the French been thereby increased, 
it would scarcely be generous, when 
a joint victory ensued, to dwell so 
strongly and complacently on our 
imputed deficiencies; but, under the 
actual circumstances, when the brunt 
of the struggle was so undeniably 
borhe by the English, the bad taste of 
such incriminating detail is most re- 
prehensible. 

But it fortunately happens that, in 
attempting io cast on the English 
the blame of having caused the mis- 
carriage of a plan of battle to surprise 
the enemy, the Baron only exposes 
either the untrustworthy nature of 
~the sources from whence he derived 
his military information, or the igno- 
rance which could have. led him so 
. completely to misapply it. The most 
unmilitary reader will need no ex- 
planation to understand. that an army 
deliberately posted, and awaiting 
attack in a position which enabled it 
to watch for some miles the advance 
of the assailants, could scarcely be 
surprised in broad daylight. by any 
exercise of skill or invention. Grant- 


ing that the delay took place, it was . 


of no. consequence whatever, and 
nobody except the, Baron de Bazan- 
court, we should think, ever imagined 
It could have been. Whether the 
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battle took’ place in: the morning or 
afternoon, on the preceding day or 
on the following day, was a matter 
entirely without influence on’. the 
plans of either the Allies or the’ Rus- 
sians, or on the results of the battle. 
We must therefore consider the Baron 
either so unacquainted with militaty 
affairs as to be unfit for a military 
chronicler, or so desirous/of imputing 
blame to the English,’ as to’ destroy 
our dlependénce on him as an histori- 
cal authority. 

Let us admit at once that an 


English army is certainly slower in - 


its; proceedings and) in its ‘move- 
ments than a French army. There 
may be reason in this, or there may 
not; but it does not follow of course 
that it is a legitimate subject for com- 
plaint, The effect. of the combined 
movements was that of two horses 
in a carriage, whose paces are not 
alike, though both may be excellent. 
We will not shrink from svowing 
that, as regards slowness in ‘their 
proceedings, the British system and 
institutions are capable of much im- 
provement: we have not the readi- 
ness of managing our: supplies, bag- 
gage, sick, and wounded, which ‘it is 
to be’ hoped we shall attain, now 
that the country seems’ prepared to 
incur the expense of miaintaining 
proper equipments. But with re- 
spect to the deliberate movements in 
the field, which did not keep pace 
with those of the French, we are by 
no means satisfied that we ought to 
attempt much amendment. Speak- 
ing of an attack on the enemy, the 
Marshal remarks, somewhat graphi- 
cally, “‘ Les Francais ‘courent et les 
Anglais marchent ;” and we are:not 
inclined to wish to see this sang-froid 
diminished. It might be desirable 
to approach nearer to the French in 
the rapidity of a daily march, or a 
change of position, but not in their 
mode of meeting thé enemy. The 
character of English fighting may be 
slow, but it has frequently been dis- 
tinguished. by French generals as 
“ dune solidité remarquable ;” a ‘cha- 
racteristic which we should’ regret to 
see sacrificed to mobility. 

We now come to the description 
‘of the: battle of the Alma, tho: most 
elaborate ‘attempt in the book ‘to 
flatter the French at the expense of 
their Allies. Whilst fully appreciat- 
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ing the alertness and gallantry with 
which the French: ascended the 
heights - to: turn’ the enemy’s® flank, 
we still believed this to be in actual 
fighting so pre-eminently an English 
victory, that no writer would ven- 
ture to deprive us of the ‘palm so 
bloodily won. © Nevertheless, the 
Baron addresses ‘himself to the bold 
enterprise with the greatest calmness 
end self-complacency. 

With: a ‘sufficiently clear idea of 
the nature of the ground, no one can 
have any difficulty in understanding 
the battle of ‘the Alma, so broad and 
simple are its features. The ground 
over which the Aliies advanced slopes 
gently and evenly down to the mar- 
gin of the river; “while on the side 
where the Russians were posted: it 
rises into lofty heights which, from 
the sea-shore to about a mile inland, 
are so precipitous that they were left 

ed. Beginning at that dis- 
tance to recede from the river-bank, 
the heights are more broken and less 
abrupt, but still so steep that the 
Russians trusted more to the diffi- 
culty of ascent than ‘to’ the opposi- 
tion of their troops ‘for the safety of 
that part of the position. where the 
fire of their artillery would have 
been too “plunging,” —i ¢., downright, 
to be effectual, and where they had 
consequently placed no batteries. 
But, at from two to three miles in- 
land, the heights, still lofty, recede 
so*much, and are so broken into 
knolls, that, though affording great 
advantage to the defence, they are 
no longer difficult of ascent. Here 
the great masses of the Russian troops 
were assembled; here their heavy 
batteries were planted behind mounds 
ofearth; and here the English, and 
the: English alone, made their at- 
tack, while their Allies ascended the 
steeper part of the heights, between 
the English and the sea, with com- 
paratively little opposition from 
musketry; and hardly any’ from ar- 
tillery. . 

All this is so plain, so well known, 
and 80 completely in accordance with 
the resalfs;'that the Baron could not 
very well make any rade attempts 
upon the general features, especially 
after telling us, a few pages back, as 
alréady quoted, that Menschikoff 
knew “that the principal effort would 
bemade by the'ceritre and left of the 
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allied army, where the: English foros 
was placed; ” and that, “+ confident, 
moreover, in the steeps: which pro- 
tected him, he weakened his left wing 
to reinforce his centre and right.” So 
the Baron’s method for securing to 
the French the honours of the day, 
is to accompany each individual 
French column in its passage across 
the river and up the heights, de- 
scribing minutely the obstacles they 
respectively encountered, and the 
opposition not only which they did 
meet with, but that which they did 
not meet with, and that which they 
might have met with, together with all 
the thoughts, conversations, speeches, 
and pious and poetical sentiments of 
the principal French actors engaged, 
through more than twenty pages— 
dropping the English out of sight al- 
together, till St. Arnaud, hearing they 
are in great straits, generously ex- 
claims, ‘ Let us rush to their assist- 
ance!” and their performances are 
disposed of in a single paragraph. 
Following the method he has in- 
geniously marked out for himself, 
M. de Bazancourt first. accompanies 
d’Autemarre’s brigade to the top of 
the heights, varying thé movement 
with the episode of a battery. which 
went astray.. Having seen d’Aute- 
marre safely to the top, in spite of 
“unforeseen obstacles, and sudden im- 
possibilities, which presented them- 
selves at every step,” but which were 
triumphed over by “the energy of 
the chiefs and the unshaken resolu- 
tion of the soldiers,” he returns to 
look after the Zouaves. These, he 
says, “had rushed forward with that 
dash and alacrity which are their 


‘own, scaling the heights nearly to 


the peak. Soon they are seen slant- 
ing to right and left on the flank of 
the mountain; hanging with their 
hands to the projections of the rock, 
to the accidents of the ground, and 
supporting one another; at times 
these frail supports failed on a sud- 
den, and rolled to the foot of the 

, dragging#down the soldiers in 
their’ full. Five or six minutes had 
scareely elapsed when tho first skir- 


-mishers. appeared on the topmost 
“erest, 


They immediately opened 
fire on half a hundred © Cossacks 
whom the son es them on the 
plateau: © These'fWere not slow in 


replying.” 
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General Bosquet then gallops-on, 
followed by his staff, to reconnoitre; 
and de Bazancourt takes us back to 
see what the field-batteri@s are about. 
After describing the difficulties which 
awaited them, and the orders given 
to the men “to strike the horses 
with their sabres if they hesitated to 
advance,” he describes their forward 
movement after this fashion :— 

‘At a given signal the guns and 
waggons set off at a gallop: Men 
and horses mingle their efforts, and 
confuse themselves in a desperate 
rush. On all sides beneath these 
heavy masses the earth breaks 
through, the detached fragments. roll 
and bound. The gunners lean on 
the wheels. which sink into danger- 
ous furrows: sometimes the horses 
tremble and shudder on _ their 
haunches; but nothing stops or 
slackens the movement, and General 
Bosquet utters an exclamation of joy 
when he sees the first: pieces arrive 
on the height. 

“Commandant Barral and Captain 
Fiévet, who command the: first bat- 
tery, march at its head. . The pieces 
are placed at about 100 metres from 
the point where they have debouched 
on the plateau, in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the line of the crests of the 
heights of the Alma. 

“As soon as each piece is unlim- 
dered, it commences its fire without 
waiting for the others. 

“Tt is the French artillery which 
fires the first shot on this memorable 
day.” 

Having thus in six pages arrived 
at the first shot, the Baron seems so 
desirous of. particularising all the 
subsequent shots fired by the French, 
that we shall only pick bits here.and 
there for fear of being tedious. 

“Certainly on this day, the 20th 
September, besides the unspeakable 
dash. and courage of our troops so 
eager to combat,: there was need of 
the. protection of God .and all the 
happy chances of war. It is a fine 
page for our artillery this. unequal 
struggle, in which they might. have 
been: overwhelmed, for. two other 
horse-batteries had come to join the 
three. first:-forty pieces.” against 
twelve. cm Met i; 

“ General Bosquet, who never takes 
care of himself in the hour of danger, 
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has placed himself ‘in the midst of 
the balls with the guns which are 
engaged. Hesees two new batteries 
directed on his left;' already he re- 
cognises their calibre, which is infe- 
rior. Without.doubt they are about 
to post themselves: before the others, 
to deliver their fire effectually at a 
short distance, and our ‘two batteries 
will be crushed; but the Russian 
artillery halt on the same line, and 
do not perceive the enormous :fault 
they are committing. | At:the voice, 
of the General, at that of our brave 
Commandant, our gunners redouble 
their ardour; already their . pieces 
recoil in_ blood at: every shot they 
send at the enemy; men and -horses 
are laid on the earth; by good for- 
tune not a piece is struck, and all 
continue their fire.” 

Two regiments of Russian cavalry” 
how appear, against whom Com 
mandant Barral throws some shella, 
which disorder them. ‘ During:this 
time General Bouat, who has reached 
the plateau with his brigade and the 
Turkish Division, makes, by a happy 
‘inspiration, a forward movement; 
the horsemen, fearing to bé sur- 
rounded, turn bridle and retreat. with 
the battery which they escorted. 

“6 Allons, said the Commandant, 
withdrawing his képi and looking at 
heaven, ‘ decidedly God is: with us,’.” 

This exclamation shows that the 
worthy Commandant could combine 
piety with tactics. But we appeal 
to our readers whether all this is or 
is not twaddle? Not that it is any- 
thing new to hear twaddle about the 
war; we know there has been-an in- 
finity of writing in our own tongue 
on the subject, no less tedious and 
trivial than that of the Baron; ‘but 
we must remember that this is an 
official account dedicated to the Em- 
peror, and judge it accordingly. 

“The Generals of Division have 
repaired to the Marshal for his :last 
orders. He, showing them. the 
heights of the Alma, says to them 
only these words— 

“<¢ Every one of you must attack 
right before himand manoeuvre after- 
wards, according to his own inspira- 
tions: the heights must be reached ; 
I have no ether instructions to give 
to. men. in whom I have all: confi- 
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» Then, as in: the preceding pages, 
the “ intrepid troops,” led by “ brave 
colonels,” advance “ with an admir- 
able dash,” and’ scale the heights, 
while ‘ta cloud of balls and bullets 
traverses their ranks, and sows with 
dead this glorious road where chiefs 
and soldiers press forward in emula- 
tion.” Then “the ardour, the dash, 
the super-excitement of enthusiasm, 
was such that it seemed as if the 
force of the will levelled all obstacles, 
und bore on its invincible wings 
horses and combatants.” 

After this singular flight, the Baron, 

‘coming rather suddenly to the earth 

again, tells us that, “after heroic 
efforts, the head of the column of the 
first division appeared on the first 
crests to the right, leaving about 
seven hundred yards on. its left a 
building of white stone destined for 
a telegraph :: this unfinished building 
is the centre.of the enemy’s posi- 
tion.” 

Wehad thought that, by the Baron’s 
previous account, the centre of the 
eneniy’s position was attacked by the 
English, aud consequently this tower 
would be on its left. However, as it 
figures largely in the subsequent de- 
scription of the battle, we may in- 
form our readers, though the Baron 
does not, that it was a sinall circular 
building, some. ten or twelve feet 
high, and would have been amply 
garrisoned by a dozen men. Near it 
a tremendous struggle takes place, in 
which, according to the Baron, a Rus- 
sian officer behaves so. gallantly in 
rallying his men that General Bos- 
quet.wishes.to be near him that he 
may embrace him. He then returns 
to St. Arnaud. 

* Placed on a hillock, the Marshal 
overlooks all the movements of his 
army: he follows with his: eye: his 
valiant troops dispersed over diffe- 
rent points, and climbing under a 
murderous fire the steeps of the Alma. 
‘Oh! the brave soldiers,’ he often 
eried—‘ Oh! the worthy sons of Aus- 
terlitz and Friedland2. He wished 
to be everywhere at once; for the 
danger is everywhere.” Presently 


d’Aurelle’s brigade passes him. 

*“ As soon as the Marshal perceived 
Géneral -d’Aurelle, he cried to him in 
& strong voice, ‘General, go and place 
yourself, without losing a minute, 
under the orders of Canrobert, - who 
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has’a great'deal'to do up there; I 
count on you, d’Aurelle.’ 

‘‘ The latter, for sole answer, waves 
in the air lis képi to the cry of Vive 
UEmpereur ! and dashes forward in 
the direction indicated to him.” 

After describing the struggle for 
the signal-tower, which was certainly 
sharp while it lasted, though we do 
not think the Russians ever made a 
very formidable or sustained effort in 
this part of the field, we come to the 
aceount of the British share in the 
battle, comprised in a paragraph of 
two pages. According to the chroni- 
nicle, the chief of the French staff 
bronght word to St. Arnaud that 
“the Englixh, stopped in their march 
by a formidable artillery, decimated 
by a murderous fire, and menaced by 
enormous masses, found serious diffi- 
culty in carrying the positions as- 
signed to them ;” that thereupon the 
Marshal directed his divisions to sup- 
port them, crying out at the samo 
time, “ Allons aux Anglais,” and giv- 
ing un order to the artillery of the 
reserve to follow, in order to take the 
Russian battalions in flank. After- 
wards Toussaint’s battery, directed by 
Commandant. La Boussiniére, is de- 
scribed as taking in flank the threat- 
ening masses, and carrying disorder 
into the midst of them by its case- 
shot snd shells. 

Considering that case-shot does 
not take effect at more than 200 
yards, the French battery must have 
been very close to the scene of action 
to have delivered its fire with such 
effect. But we beg to tell the Baron 
that he has been totally misinformed 
on the: subject of the British part of 
the battle. The British army never 
met with a check throughout the 
day, except such partial ones as oc- 
eur in every battle to single regi- 
ments, and these were speedily re- 
lieved by supports from. the conti- 
guous corps; nor was there any di- 
reet co-operation by the French upon 
the enemy’s forces opposed to the 
British, till the disputed heights were 
in our possession, and the Russians 
retired in disorder, when the battery 
alluded to may have fired some shots 
at them. The Russian: columns: of 
attack were turned by English guns, 
drawn up on the right of their infan- 
try, and subsequently: supported by 
other English batteries; and there 
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was. no French regiment,or French 
battery near enough to render any 
assistance, had it been required. 

The Russians, in errotas we think, 
did not seriously oppose: the French 
in their ascent of the heights,. but 
moved out their reserves to attack 
them when the summit was gained, 
and in that manner the battle was 
fought by the French. 

This flank movement of course pre- 
ceeded the front attack, and under 
ordinary circumstances, with a single 
instead of a combined army, the front 
attack would not have taken place 
until the troops on the position before 
it had been disconeerted and obliged 
to divide, or alter their ground, in 
consequence of the flank movement, 
when those in front, always closely 
threatening, would’ have attacked 
them vigorously. At the Alma it 
would have been inconsistent with 
the good fecling and ardour of the 
English to defer their attack so long, 
and it was accordingly made while 
the enemy retained his original 
ground, his batteries, all at their 

ts, and his: masses unmoved and 
in their full numbers and power. The 
alvance of the English brigades 
against those batteries and masses 
Was never exceeded in steadiness or 
gallantry by the most veteran troops ; 
the struggle was never doubtful ; 
and they forced the Russians from 
the disputed ground by their own 
unaided efforts, and while half the 
army had scarcely come under fire. 
The English army literally walked 
over the Russians in its ‘march. 
Such is our version of the matter, 
and we are persuaded that, should our 
Minister at War accredit us to the 
Commander-in-chief in the Crimea, 
With a view of collecting facts, our 
official narrative would in no respect 
substantially ditfer from our present 
statement. 

“The intention of the Marshal,” 
says the Narrative, ‘was to move.on 
the 22d to the Katcha, in the hope 
of again encountering the enemy, and 
of beating him.a secondtimein a run. 

.“ But next morning our Allies were 
not ready, and forced us to remain on 
the field of battle. We placed at 
their disposal mules and conveniences 
for the transport of their wounded. 

“The English, intrepid and indefa- 
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tigabie in combat, seem not. to. com- 
prehend the imperious importance of 
@ day’s or hour’s delay in an opera- 
tion of war; they either cannot or 
will not hasten themselves.” 

These remarks are in some measure 
based on extracts from the jour- 
nal and letters of St. Arnaud, but 
their justice we altogether deny. The 
numbers of wounded men, Russians 
and English, who remained, on our 
part of the field, quite justified the 
delay of one day (the army moved-on 
the 23d) beyond the time when the 
French declared themselves ready. A 
survey of the ground which our Allies 
fought on by no means gave evidence 
of a conflict so desperate and bloody 
as de Bazancourt’s narrative depicts, 
While the ground where the British 
found the hottest opposition was 
crowded with bodies lying literally 
in ranks, as if whole companies had 
fallen where they stood, the bodies 
on the French side of the field were 
comparatively very thinly scattered. 
Nor would a view of the battle have 
led a spectator to expect tokens there 
of asanguinary struggle.; The French 
advanced with the greatest gallantry 
and activity ; but, beyond some short 
and sharp musketry-firing as they 
scaled the heights, their ascent seemed 
unopposed ; nor was the noise of con- 
flict in their part of the field so eon- 
siderable as to induce the English to 
believe that their Allies were ever 
severely engaged throughout the day. 
Marshal St. Arnaud must have known 
well how far the number of wounded 


whom the English had to dispose of 


exceeded those in the care of the 
French, and therefore, without. dis- 
puting that transport is with us gene- 
rally a slow operation, we think his 
remarks on this occasion altogether 
uncalled for. 

A great part of the remainder. of 
the volume is taken up in describing 
the illness of Marshal St. Arnaud, 
and its fatal termination.: In. fact, 
this first: volame of the narrative 
might be appropriately entitled “‘ The 
Life, Death, and Burialof Marshal St. 
Arnand;” for, after minutely: detail- 
ing his last hours and moments, the 
Baron not only accompanies the body 
to Constantinople, and describes the 
honours bestowed on it by the Sul- 
tan, the Turks, and the French Em- 
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bassy, but attends it to France, sees 
it interred beneath the dome of the 
Invalides, and evidently takes leave 
of it with reluctance; and unless Can- 
robert and Pelissier should appear 
subsequently to fill the same position 
in the Baron’s affections as that now 
left. vacant: by the Marshal's death, 
we shall feel, as we did when little 
Paul. died, in an early number of 
Dombey and Son, that the remainder 
of the work will fail sadly in senti- 
mental abstraction in the absence of 
80 interesting a hero. 

The chronicle, after describing 
fairly the march on Balaklava, and 
the commencement of the siege, ter- 
minates for the present with the first 
ineffectual cannonade. On the first 
day; after four. hours’ firing, the 
French batteries were silenced. The 
English -artillery could no longer 
hope to reduce alone the Russian fire 

ciently to allow the assault to be 
made; but they continued to expend 
the ammunition, so valuable and then 
60:scarce, and which it had cost them 
so much labour to convey to the 
trenches, in a generous effort to re- 
lieve the French batteries from. the 
weight of the enemy’s fire. This cir- 
cumstance we think an impartial 
chronicler might have noted. That 
the narrative will continue to be 
“toute nationale” is evident, we 
think, from the Baron’s view of his 
task. “Is it mot curious to follow 
this siege day by day, to see it begin, 
augment, develop itself to the: re- 
sounding noise of cannon and of mus- 
ketry, to the day when our triumph- 
ant eagles swooped down upon Se- 
bastopol, and planted on the wreck 
of the conquered city the flag of 
France ?” 

We think our readers will join in 
the surprise we have expressed, that 
the French Emperor should have 
apparently given his sanction to the 
publication of this narrative. While 
it) contains nothing which seems to 
render its appearance at all necessary, 
there are evidently many passages 
which even French readers must ad- 
mit may well give offence in England, 
Are. there no operations of. the war 
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owhich may be turned by English 


writers to the disadvantage of the 
French? Or, after the’ appearance 
of this official narrative; does courtesy 
require ‘thatthe best construction 
should always be put on the conduct 
of our «Allies by English historians? 
If it 4s ‘granted that they could 
scarcely blame us for retaliating upon 
ungenerous commentators, will it 
contribute to the dignity. or amity of 
the'two nations to indulge in such 
rivalry of depreciation, after a war 
where they have so successfully 
fought in concert? It is true that 
the French can scarcely say anything 
worse of us than we have said of our- 
selves; but they may rely on it, that 
will not render inculpation: more pa- 
latable from a foreign source, espe- 
cially when it is remembered: how 
completely the tone assumed by all 
English writers on the war towards 
France leaves such attempts without 
excuse. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend M. de Bazancourt to continue 
his narrative in a different spirit. A 
tendeney to laud his own country- 
men, and to exalt their achievements, 
is a fault we are the more ready to 
excuse, after the instances we have 
witnessed at home of the opposite 
and more contemptible course. Ws 
know that his nation likes to be glo- 
rified. We know, too, that the French 
mind, apparently incapable of accept- 
ing a plain and unadorned fact, re- 
quires the aid of rhetoric in receiving 
a due impression. We will, there- 
fore, say nothing of the Baron's style, 
though’ we should certainly condemn ~ 
it in an Englishman,and though it 
differs widely and essentially from 
that of- the honest old ‘chroniclers 
whom he professes to take as his 
models. But we expect that, in al- 
luding to: the share borne by the 
English in the operations of the 
war, he will take more pains to be 
correct and to be just. We shall nar- 
rowly watch his statements, doing all 
in our power to counteract any un- 
fairness ;.-and we will yield to no 
Frenchman living in-aceurate know- 
ledge of the operations of the English 
army. ‘ 





